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BRIDGING THE INFO GAP 


A White House adviser says the world’s richest nations have 
much to do to close the global “digital divide.” Page 33 


WIRELESS WORRIES 


Security for wireless transactions is a major 
concern for e-commerce companies. Page 72 


WIN 95 LOSES 


The next version of the Office suite will be in- 
compatible with the widely used OS. Page 6 
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MORE USERS 
SLAM SUN FOR 
MEMORY ISSUE. 


Hardware maker’s handling of problem, 
frequency of crashes are major congalaiils 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
More users affected by 
standing cache memory prob- 
lem on Sun Microsystems 
Inc.’s Ultra Enterprise servers 
are slamming Sun’s handling of 
the and attempt to 
keep users quiet about it. 

Sun officials didn’t return re- 
peated calls last week seeking 
comment for this story. 

Since Computerworld first 
reported the problem last 
week, additional have 


LINUX LEAPS 10 
SUPERCOMPUTER 


OS used for seismic 
data a second time 


issue its 


users 


BY JULIA KING 
Houston-based 
last 


Conoco 
announced 


huge, new Linux-based super- 
computer to analyze massive 
amounts of seismic data gath- 
ered in the process of explor- 
ing for oil and gas. 

The Intel-based geophysical 
computer — which _ boasts 
enough storage capacity to 

Supercomputer, page 14 


a long- | 


Inc. | § 
Wednesday | 
that it has built and deployed a | 


| MacKENTY 


come forward to recount simi- | 


lar experiences. Topping their 
list of complaints are the fre- 
quency of 
caused by the problem, fixes 

Sun Slammed, page 16 


server crashes 


“QUIETLY, PRIVATE 


E-MARKETS RULE 


E-commerce driven by 
links to known suppliers 


BY JULIA KING 


Public and industry-sponsored 
business-to-business market- 
places that boast to 
thousands of new buyers and 
sellers are grab- 
bing all the head- 
lines. 
the scenes, tens 
of thousands of 
companies 


access 


MIKE se 
digital exchanges 
of Nypro to electronically 
link a deliberately reduced 
number of key suppliers. 

Take Nypro Inc. The $600 
million injection molding com- 
pany buys the bulk of its raw 


B2B Exchanges, page 16 | 
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COMPENSATION FOR IT PROFESSIONALS IS RISING BY 
double digits again, as companies pander to workers 
who have become much bolder with their demands. 
CIO salaries spiked up to an average of $133,000 — 
plus $31,000 in bonus money — and paychecks are 
fatter in the IT cubicles, too. But stock options are 


starting to lose their luster. Report begins on page 48. 


THE BIG LAN ON CAMPUS IS WIRELESS 


= a | from first-graders in Kansas 
Ethernet cards, laptops City, Kan., to graduate students 
greet this fall’s students | at Wake Forest University in 
——— Winston-Salem, N.C. 
BY BOB BREWIN At the college level, the tech- 
AND JAMES COPE 


nology allows students in the 
cafeteria to access course doc- 
uments housed on university 
servers or to e-mail papers to 
professors in between classes. 
It lets administrators reclaim 
real estate housed 
computer labs, and it means 
the schools don’t have to deal 
with wiring old buildings to 
support new technologies. 
And although wireless LANs 
can cost more than wired ones 
— the cost of 
point runs between $1,000 and 
$2,000 — they can be worth- 
while where utility, applica- 
tions and ease of use overcome 
Wireless LANs, page 93 


that once 


(First in a two-part series) 13 
As students head back to 
school, many are tapping into a | 
new network environment that |: 
supports the shift of comput- | 
ers from the lab to the class- | 


a single access 


technology 
| WAKE FOREST gave wireless 
| Ethernet cards to 650 freshmen 


Wireless LAN 
now provides ubiquitous com- 
puting for students ranging 
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4 CIOs FAIL because they don’t 
develop ways to improve the 
business through IT 
ing to CEOs, anyway. 


MICROSOFT OFFICE aban- 


dons Windows 95 and its 65 
million users, though they say 
they like the Office 97-compat- 
ible file formats. 


CIRCUIT CITY outsources 


e-mail for online training; 
others are following suit. 


RUSSIANS FLOCK to the 


Internet to make up for lack of 


news after TV tower burns out. 


CONGRESS FACES pres- 


sure to raise H-1B cap and ad- 


dress other hot issues facing IT. 


GM WILL SHUTTER its site 
for selling vehicles over the 
Web, after battling Texas laws 
restricting online sales. 


SONY LAUNCHES a pba 
based on the Palm OS; Palm is 
hit by its first Trojan horse. 


MICROSOFT WINS a series 


of judgements, getting class- 
action lawsuits thrown out. 


ONLINE UNIVERSITIES 
proliferate, with the accredita- 
tion of Harcourt U. But does 
an online diploma carry any 
weight? 


MORE 

kditorial/ Letters. 

How to Contact CW ... 
Shark Tank 

Stock Ticker .... 
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BUSINESS 


40 COMPANIES FIND low-cost 
customer management ser- 
vices with new Web-based 
offerings. 


CAR DEALERS SPEED 


into online sales but may be 
outpaced by manufacturers 


WORKSTYLES 


WEBER GRILL MAKER 


gears up for Labor Day the way 
other firms do for Christmas. 


IT LEADERS NEED to be at 


the planning table during cor- 
porate divestitures, warn ana- 
lysts and experts. 


RESPECT REMAINS the 


most important ingredient in 
retaining employees, according 
to a recent Computerworld 
survey of the rank-and-file. 


QUICKSTUDY 


AGGREGATORS LOOK 


beyond just their own sites for 
information. Now they’re gath- 
ering information from various 
sources and putting it all on 
one page. 


ee ee ee 


OPINIONS 


32 PATRICIA KEEFE says Sun 


is about to find out how hard 
it will be to regain the trust 
of the customers it wanted to 
keep quiet about problems 
with its Ultra Enterprise 
servers... 


... AND FRANK HAYES 


2000 


TECHNOLOGY 


61 INTERNET LEADERS form 


an alliance to establish a con- 
nection between Web content 
providers and access providers 
SECURITY JOURNAL 

64 A COMPLEX DESIGN that's 
too expensive to implement 
gives our security manager’s 
group a black eye, but manage- 
ment approves Jude’s smart- 
card security project. 


66 MICROSOFT USES copy 
protection to impose unprece- 
dented restrictions on which 
computers you can use to read 
books with its new electronic- 
book reader software, says 
reviews editor Russell Kay. 
QUICKSTUDY 

68 SIMPLE OBJECT ACCESS 
Protocol, the glue that holds 
XML-based applications 
together, is the topic of this 
week’s tutorial. 


72 WIRELESS ENDANGERS 
e-commerce transactions as 
vendors struggle with encryp- 
tion and authentication. 


Le CC RR MAE EN A INE TAMIR in MCN at 


when it swore its customers 


to secrecy? 


32 JOHN GANTZ offers ways to 


get the best possible results out 
of Web site evaluations. 


33 ERNEST J. WILSON Ill out- 
lines the next steps to closing 


the global “digital divide.” 
36 BILL LABERIS says IT man- 


agers have three things to con- 


~~ ROBOTS 10 
== THE RESCUE 


Robots are being developed 
with the sensory and decision- 
making functions that will allow 
them to perform successful 
search-and-rescue missions 

at disaster scenes. Page 70 


ONLINE 


8 Are IT salaries 
soaring too quick 
ly? Or not quickly 
enough? Is the 
shortage of II 
workers getting 
worse? Or is 
it overblown? 
Post your opinion on our new 
Careers/Salary Forum, moderated by 
careers editor David B. Weldon, at 
www.computerworld.com/forums 


gw On our Careers page, see an inter 
view with IT job placement board 
Dice.com’s Jeff Dickey-Chasins, who 
discusses trends spotted from his 
company’s survey of 10,000 employ 
ers and job hunters 
www.computerworld.com/careers 


@ On our Security Watch page, read 
Deborah Radcliff’s report from the 
latest Critical Infrastructure Assur 
ance Summit, including 
tions to ask yourself about your com 
pany’s security capabilities 
www.computerworld.com/careers 


1 list of ques 


e-business frame of mind 


TOM REILLY, attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, says the 
dispute over Toysmart.com’s 
customer information can set 
the bar for online privacy. 


PAUL A. STRASSMANN 


looks past an insurer’s hype 
of its knowledge management 
efforts and sees a financial 
performance that doesn’t 


94 


Company Index asks: What was Sun thinking | sider to help them get into an match up. 


www.computerworld.co ; 





Judge: Microsoft to 
Pay Bristol $1M 


A federal judge last week said Bris- 
tol Technology inc. deserves $1 mil- 
lion in punitive damages from Mi- 
crosoft Corp., not the $1 a jury origi- 
nally awarded in the case. Danbury, 
Conn.-based Bristol had charged 
that Microsoft sought to end access 
to Windows programming interfaces 
and source code, which Bristol used 
to create Wind/U, a product that al- 
lows porting of Windows to other 
operating systems. In July 1999, a 
jury cleared Microsoft of antitrust 
violations but found that the compa- 
ny had violated Connecticut's Unfair 
Trade Practices Act. Microsoft will 
“likely appeal,” said a company 
spokesman. 


Online Sales 
Hit $5.58 in Q2 


The U.S. Census Bureau's most re- 
cent quarterly survey of online retail 
sales in the U.S. showed a 5.3% in- 
crease over the estimate for the 
previous quarter. Online retail sales 
in the second quarter totaled $5.52 
billion, or about 0.68% of the value 
of all retail sales in the U.S. 


Amazon Posts New 
Privacy Policy 
Amazon.com Inc. last week posted 
a new privacy policy on its Web site 
and will e-mail all of its customers 
to inform them of it. One key modifi- 
cation is a promise that Seattle- 
based Amazon won't trade personal 
data to other companies without 
first getting permission from indi- 
vidual customers. The company 
previously reserved the right to buy, 
sell and trade such information at 


will, although a spokeswoman said 
it never actually did so. 


Short Takes 


To regain profitability, MERISEL 
INC., a technology products distrib- 
utor in El Segundo, Calif., said it is 
cutting 700 jobs in the U.S. and 
Canada. .. . DELTA AIR LINES INC 
announced an internal e-commerce 
business unit to coordinate all busi- 
ness-to-business, business-to-con- 
sumer and business-to-employee 
activity within the company. 


NEWS 


CEOs to ClOs: Get 
Strategic or Get the Boot 


But IT duties may be too varied 
for one person, analyst says 


BY SAMI LAIS 
HREE ¢ 
tives of U.S. orga 

attend- 
ing a recent con 
ference said that 

in the past few months, they 


HIEF execu- 


nizations 


have either redefined the roles 
of their CIOs or just given 
them the boot for not embrac- 
ing a more business-oriented 
strategy 

“We replaced our CIO yes- 
terday,” said one CEO, consult- 
ing his watch. “The axe should 
have dropped on the old one, 
and the new one should have 
started by now.” 

The former CIO “kept talk 
ing technology,” the CEO com 
plained. “He wasn’t focused on 
how the technology could 
serve the business.” 

That scenario highlights a 
growing problem, said Giga In 
formation Group Inc. analyst 
Peter McAteer, who sparked 
the comments with his presen- 
tation at Computer Associates 
International Inc.'s recent CEO 
retreat in Colorado Springs. In 
formation technology has be 
come so fundamental to a busi- 
ness that IT management is- 
sues are too numerous and var- 


defined 


ied to be ina single 
role, he said 

“It’s illogical to look for a 
knowledge expert with phe- 
nomenal communication 
skills,” he said. “You want Su- 
perman, and he doesn’t exist.” 

At emergency medical ser- 


vices supplier American Med- 


Correction 


Transportation exchange Celar- 
ix Inc. in Cambridge, Mass., al- 
lows customers to communi- 
cate with one another any way 
they choose, including via the 
Internet, and not just by tele- 
phone, as reported in “Freight 
Logistics Company Takes IM 
Route” [News, Aug. 7]. 


ical Pathways in Aurora, Colo., 
primary IT responsibilities are 
divided between 
tions, said CEO Steve Murphy 


A technologist balances be- 


two posi- 


tween managing IT and an- 
swering technology questions, 
while a_ strategist ensures 
“we're asking the right tech- 
nology questions to meet our 
big objectives,” Murphy said. 
At Montana 
workers’ compensation insur- 
broker in Helena, CEO 


President Carl 


State Fund, a 
ance 
and Swanson 
has instituted a reorganization. 
“With 200 employees, we're 
too small to have separate CIO, 
CTO CGO 
Swanson said 


and positions,” 

The restructuring involved a 
split of the company’s IT re 
sponsibilities, he said. Two se- 
nior vice presidents, one con- 
cerned with running IT sys 
tems, the other responsible for 
integrating IT with business 
objectives, will report to Swan 
son when the reorganization is 
complete Nov. 8 

“We need to work closely 
said Mark 
Montana 


with the IT people,” 
Barry, who will be 
State Fund’s 
support 


new corporate 


vice president, the 


Wachovia to Cut 100 IT Jobs, 


Bank will reinvest 
savings from layoffs 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
Wachovia 
plans to eliminate 1,800 jobs 
last week, including 100 infor- 
mation technology 
in a bid to save $100 million in 


Corp. announced 


positions 


annual expenses. 

But Jean Davis, senior exec- 
utive vice president for opera- 
tions at the Winston-Salem, 
N.C.-based bank, said that 
overall, the company won't be 


decreasing the total number of 


man charged with business in 
tegration. “But we need to un 
derstand the business, not just 
the technology.” 
“Role-splitting is only part of 
the McAteer 
“CEOs need to become more 


issue,” said. 
technically literate. Ultimately, 
they’re the ones who make the 
{CIO hiring] decisions, and if 
they make poor selections, 
which is suggested by the high 
turnover rate for CIOs, they 
take responsibility. 
Managing the culture is part of 
the CEO’s job.” 


have to 
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The best way to manage the 
culture and structure IT re- 
sponsibility is different at every 
organization, McAteer said. 

At a new dot-com, for exam- 
ple, growth is often so rapid 
that it makes static role defini- 
tions useless, he said. 

When a_ brick-and-mortar 
company sets up a dot-com as 
a subsidiary, the subsidiary’s 
hierarchy often mirrors the 
parent's, he said. Duplicating 
the parent’s division of respon- 
sibility is unlikely to suit the 
smaller organization, he said. D 


Tragic Flaws: Why ClOs Fail 


In the new CIO or chief technolo- 
gy officer role, technologists are 
more likely to fail than strategists, 
says a new study from Giga Infor- 
mation Group. 

Peter McAteer, an analyst at 
the Stamford, Conn.-based con- 
sultancy, said technologists who 
fail have much in common: 


® They overmanage. “They feel 
they know all the answers,"said 
McAteer. 


= “They are not good at making 
strategic decisions,” he said. 
“CEOs talking about them say, ‘He 
kept talking technology, not prof- 
itability of the business.’ ” 


m™ They are inflexible. “They are 


people working in IT. “We’re 
refocusing,” she explained. 
That’s because the savings 
gained from the layoffs will be 
reinvested in other areas, in- 
cluding asset and wealth man- 
services 
which 


agement, 
and retail banking — 


corporate 





may lead to the creation of new | 


IT jobs. 


Beefing Up Net Initiatives 
“The Internet side of all of 
these is absolutely an area that 


| we will be beefing up,” said 


Davis. 
She said displaced IT em- 
ployees will have first dibs on 


unable to adapt to working for a 
new boss,” he said. 


= They don't spend time develop- 
ing their management skills. 


McAteer said strategist ClOs 
fail for the same reasons that 
CEOs fail: 
= They don't have a broad enough 
vision of their business. 


™ They get bogged down in tech- 
nical issues. 


m They're arrogant. “You see this a 
lot in external consultants,” said 
McAteer. It's somewhat a matter 
of perception, he added. “If you're 
successful enough, it’s seen as 
self-confidence.” 

- Sami Lais 


1,800 Total 


other IT jobs in the company, 
which has 21,300 employees. 

While Wachovia wouldn't 
disclose its total IT spending, 
Davis said that the Internet ini- 
tiative is the company’s largest 
technology project, and spend- 
ing in this area has been in- 
creasing each year. 

Wachovia is a financial hold- 
ing company with dual head- 
quarters in Atlanta and Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Wachovia Bank, NA, the 
principal subsidiary, has nearly 
700 offices in Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na and Virginia. D 
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NEWS 


atest Microsoft Office Suite 
Sparks Modest User Interest 


But new suite won’t 
run on Windows 95 


BY DOMINIQUE DECKMYN 
HE NEXT version of 


Microsoft 
Office 


Corp.'s 
suite will 
leave millions of 

W indows users be 
hind when it arrives next year, 
it won't be able to run 


Some 


because 


on Windows 95 65 mil 


lion copies of that operating 


system may still be in use then, 
according to one estimate 


However, corporate users 


and analysts last week seemed 


less worried about that incom 
patibility than about the pros 
pect of upgrading from Office 
2000 so They also 


soon 
praised the fact that the new 
called Office 10 


keep file compatibility for all 


suite will 
ipplications. Office 10 will of 
XMI 


recognition, 


fer ex 


built-in 


panded support 
speech 
interface enhance 
Web-based 
group collaboration features 
Rick Nolle, vice president of 


some user 


ments and new 


systems at Reinsurance Group 
of America Inc. in 
field, Mo 


pressed with the features list. 


Chester 


said he’s unim 


“We'll have to balance the urge 


to jump forward with the fi 


nancial considerations of an 
other upgrade so soon [after 
2000],” said Nolle 

president 
Green Mountain 
in Waterbury, Vt., 


said his company experienced 


Office 

Jim Prevo, vice 
and CIO at 
Coffee Inc. 


] 


file compatibility problems 
when it continued to use Office 
95 after Microsoft changed the 
file formats in Office 97. Green 
Mountain has since decided to 
roll out Office 2000. 

Jur main 


grade to Office 2000 was file 


reason to up 


compatibility. We really didn’t 
use a lot of the new features,” 
said Prevo. He added that if Of. 
fice 10 supports the same file 
Office 2000, he 


won't do a wholesale upgrade 


formats as 


of his company’s desktops but 
will instead let the new suite 


enter on new machines in a 
rolling upgrade. 

While Office 10 won't break 
file compatibility, it may cause 
other compatibility problems 
To improve the installation 
procedure, Microsoft won't of- 
fer support for Windows 95. By 
the time Office 10 ships in the 
first half of next year, the “vast 
majority” of users will be on 
Windows 98, Windows NT 4.0 
or later operating systems, a 


Microsoft spokesman said. 


What's Next? Office .Net 


While Office 10 includes several 
new features that are related to 
Microsoft's .Net strategy, such as 
support for speech recognition 
and XML 


ready started t 


the company has ai 
0 GISCUSS a SUCCES 
or to the product, called Office 
Net, slated for 2002 or later 

In line with Microsoft's .Net 
design, Office .Net will consist of 
smart clients that consume Inter 
net-based “services.” A key fea 
ture will be the Universal Canvas 
a workspace that combines com 
munication, browsing and docu 
ment authoring 

Sun Microsystems is working 
on a similar, server-based version 
of its StarOffice suite, called Star- 
Portal 

Users have expressed skepti- 
cism. Michael Brown, director of 
technology at Yellow Transporta- 


tion LLC in Denver, said he sees 
little benefit. “Unless bandwidth is 
suddenly no longer an issue, I'd 
be very concerned about running 
a server-based suite,” he said 

Tim Talbot, vice president of in 
formation technology services at 
PHH Vehicle Management Ser- 
vices LLC in Hunt Valley, Md., said 
tools like Novell Inc.'s NDS and 
ZENworks already allow him to 
roll out a new Office version to 
desktops in less than a day, so a 
server-based solution would offer 
little additional benefit 

One user said he believes the 
approach has merit. “It would be 
very useful not to have to deploy 
[office productivity] software on 
every desktop,” said Jim Prevo, 
vice president and CIO at Green 
Mountain Coffee Roasters 

- Dominique Deckmyn 


But, analysts said, 


number of Windows users will 


a_ huge 
be left out in the cold. “There 
will be a lot of Windows 95 still 
’ said Al Gillen, 
an analyst at International Data 
Mass. 
said, companies that 
Windows 95 are 


around in 2001 
Corp. in Framingham, 
But, he 
are still on 
likely to stick with older ver 


sions of Office, too. 


Not Rushing to Upgrade 

Despite their doubts about 
whether Office 10 will be worth 
the upgrade, few users are con 
sidering a switching to alterna- 
tive products 

“The various [Office] appli 
Our 
users are trained and comfort 
able with those tools,” said Bud 


cations integrate well. 


dy Fiume, vice president of en 
terprise technology at Nabisco 
Holdings Corp. in Parsippany, 
NJ. “They work well, and I see 


no reason to consider alterna 
tive products at this time.” 
Microsoft competitors Corel 
Corp. and Lotus Development 
Corp. “are not exactly burning 
down the road,” said Chris Le 
Tocq, an analyst at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn 
But new players are offering 
free productivity suites with 
support for Office file formats, 
and some users said they might 
consider them if 
pricing for Office 10 is too high. 
Microsoft 
vealed pricing for the suite. 


Microsoft's 
hasn’t yet re- 


Nolle said he has assigned a 
review of the effects of a po- 
tential upgrade. As a result, he 
added, he may soon advise his 
users to run Sun Microsystems 
Inc.’s StarOffice at 
“Microsoft re- 
quires purchasing a separate li 
cense for each PC,” said Nolle. 


home to 


Save money. 


‘If a user does 95% of his word 


Printer Maker's Bankruptcy 
Causing Parts Shortage 


made by Genicom, a situation 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
A bankruptcy filing in March 
by former printer manufactur 
er Genicom Corp. is still hav 
ing a ripple effect on some 
users and resellers that are 
having trouble finding parts 
and supplies for printers sold 
under the Compaq Computer 
Corp. and Genicom brand 
names 

Chantilly, Va. 
com filed for Chapter ll pro 


tection March 10. 


based Geni 
That contin 
ues to cause major headaches 
for users such as Kurt Huddle 
MIS manager at The In 
Group Inc., a 


ston 
land property 
management business in Oak 
Brook, Ill. 
Huddleston last week said 
he has been having problems 
getting a new printing drum 
for an eight-month-old Com- 
paq-branded laser printer that 
was made by Genicom and is 
still under warranty. He was 
also unable to get toner and de- 
veloper solutions for a differ- 
ent Compaq-branded model 


that eventually forced him to 
resort to using substitute prod- 
ucts from Hewlett-Packard Co. 

“We've been calling Geni- 
[about getting a 
printing drum], and they can’t 
provide the part,” Huddleston 
said. “They just say they don’t 
have any and they don’t antici- 
pate getting any in.” Huddle 
ston added that he also tried 


com new 


pursuing the matter with Com- 
paq’s field service organization 
but was unsuccessful in find- 
ing the needed part. 

Last month, Genicom’s print 
er unit was sold to Genicom 
Acquisition LLC, a newly cre- 
ated affiliate of Sun Capital 
Partners in Boca Raton, Fla 
Richard Marks, 
president for product and busi 


senior vice 


ness development at Genicom, 


said the company is aware of 


users’ concerns and is turning 
itself around 
bankruptcy and sale. 


following the 


“We're working very closely 


with Compaq to take care of 
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What's New 
In Office 10 


Some key features of 
Microsoft Office 10: 


= XML support added 
for Excel and Access (as 
well as Word) 


= Speech recognition built in 


= Smart tags automatically 
link related pieces of infor- 
mation, such as a company 
name and a stock quote 


Improved document 
recovery 


= Team workspaces and 
other Web collaboration 
features 


=Security improvements, 
including a central security 
panel and the option to not 
install Visual Basic for 
Applications support 

=Same file formats as in 


Office 2000 


work, 
makes 


processing at 
StarOffice 
home. It’s free and file-com- 
patible.” D 


maybe 


sense for 


customer base,” Marks 
Neither will 


walk away from serving those 


their 
said. company 
users, he added. 

Randy Schatz, a Genicom 
sales vice president, said the 
situation should be drastically 
improved by the end of next 
month. 

[wo resellers that deal with 
Genicom confirmed that parts 
availability has been difficult 
since March. 

“Everyone is having prob- 
lems,” said Kirt Southerland, a 
spokesman for Vital Analysis 
Consulting Services Inc. in 
Shorewood, Ill. “Nobody can 
get these parts right now.” He 
added that Genicom’s bank- 
ruptcy is also affecting ship- 
ments of parts for the printer 
business of the former Digital 
Equipment Corp., which Geni- 
com bought three years ago. 

Les Brown, printer division - 
manager at American 
Computer Hardware Corp. in 
Santa Ana, Calif., said the parts 


sales 


shortage has been frustrating 
for his customers. “The whole 
Genicom marketplace is in dis- 
array,” he said. 

Officials at Compaq weren't 
available for comment on the 
Genicom situation at 
time. D 


press 





Any Data 
Warenouse Is Only 
As Good As The 


Brains 
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With the demand for ware- 
housing skyrocketing, 
you're juggling immediate 
eBusiness needs while 
creating an environment that 
can scale for future growth. 
DecisionBase”™ is a complete 
software suite that gives you 
CA's smartest technologies 
for designing, deploying, 
managing, and leveraging 
your warehouse and other 
eBusiness applications. Its 
foundation is the industry- 
leading PLATINUM® Repository, 
ensuring a central, shared source of metadata for rapid deploy- 
ment and better management of your warehouse and eBusiness 
applications. 
What’s more, 
DecisionBase exploits 
CA’s patented, self- 
learning Neugents”™ to 
mine complex data 
patterns, predict busi- 
ness problems, and 
suggest courses of 
action. Now, you can 
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Software superior by design. 


ay 


capitalize on opportunities 
before they happen — a 
huge competitive advantage. 
DecisionBase also pro- 
vides everything you need 
to help your knowledge 
workers make faster, better 
business decisions — from 
interactive BI dashboards to 
advanced visualization and 
portal technology. Plus, our 
CA Services” team has 
the resources, knowledge, 
and experience you need 
. =a to succeed. 
Remember the name: DecisionBase from CA. It’s the indus- 
try’s most intelligent solution for building your warehouse now 
Building it right. And, best of all, building it smart 


Call 1-800-890-7528 for more information on 
DecisionBase, or visit www.Ca.com/decisionbase 


Call us today to receive a FREE copy of the White 
Paper, “Putting Metadata to Work in the Warehouse,” 
sponsored by Computer Associates and published 
by techguide.com. Mention ad code: AD DW 0153 DI 


DecisionBase 


intelligent Answers Here 
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Nigga Outsourcl 


Microsoft Adds Cookie 
Features to IE 5.5 


Microsoft Corp. last week said it’s 
ready to ship a promised set of 
cookie-management features for In- 
ternet Explorer 5.5 that give users 
of the Web browser the option of 
deleting the files as an added form 
of privacy. The new cookie controls 
were released to about 2,000 users 
for beta-testing in July. The con- 
trols are available for download 
from Microsoft's Web site. 


California Eyes Net Tax 


The California Senate last week 
passed a bill that, if approved by the 
state assembly and signed by the 
governor, would require all Califor- 
nia~based companies to charge a 
sales tax on Internet purchases. 
Aimed at the ambiguous area of 
e-commerce taxation, the bill targets 
firms that have an online presence. 
Although there has been widespread 
debate about how to apply sales tax- 
es to online purchases, no other 
state has passed such legislation. 


NTT Completes $5.58 
Acquisition of Verio 


Capping a tender offer that has last- 
ed four months and been scruti- 
nized by the U.S. government be- 
cause of national security concerns, 
Japan's NTT Communications Corp. 
announced that it has completed its 
acquisition of Englewood, Colo.- 
based Internet backbone operator 
and Web-hosting provider Verio Inc. 


Californian Arrested 
For Emulex Hoax 


Federal authorities last week 
arrested a California man suspected 
of creating a hoax press release 
about Costa Mesa, Calif.-based 
Emulex Corp. The release was dis- 
tributed through Internet Wire and 
sent shares of Emulex stock down 
more than 60%. Officials arrested 
Mark Jakob, 23, a former Internet 
Wire employee, who allegedly post- 
ed the release and made nearly 
$250,000 by selling the stock short. 
Emulex shareholders have filed a 
class-action suit against Internet 


Wire and Bloomberg LP, which wrote | 


stories based on the information. 


NEWS 


ng Web-Based | 


E-Mail Gains Steam 


Circuit City, others cite savings, simplicity 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
IRCUIT City Stores 
Inc. last week said 
it has signed a 
deal to outsource 
its e-mail require- 
ments for the Web-based train- 
ing of 60,000 sales associates 
at its 600-plus stores. 

The deal between the elec 
tronics retailer and San Francis 
co-based Critical 
Path Inc. is by far the largest 


outsourcer 


e-mail outsourcing deal imple 
mented to date, said Dave Nel- 
son, a senior industry analyst at 
Giga Information Group Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass. But Circuit 
City is by no means alone. 
Increasing numbers of large 
turning to 
outsourced, Web-based e-mail 


corporat ions are 


to get new groups within the 
companies online quickly and 
cheaply, or to communicate 
with partners. 

Insurance firm AFLAC Inc. 
in Columbus, Ga., for example, 
signed an agreement last week 
with WorldCom Inc. in Clinton, 
Miss. Under the deal, World- 
Com, acting as a reseller for 

Path, will host Web- 
e-mail for than 


Critical 
based more 
28,000 independent agents. 

In the case of Richmond, Va.- 
based Circuit City, the retailer 
will keep its internal e-mail on 
Lotus Notes software, said CIO 
Dennis Bowman. 

The ability to use Notes off- 
line is “a huge advantage for our 
mobile Bowman 
said, but he added that the Lo- 
tus software is “too robust” for 


sales force,” 


Circuit City’s training program. 
When the firm sourced an 
e-mail system for the program, 
it “almost staked out a position 
that was at the other extreme 
from Notes,” Bowman said. He 
noted that the training pro- 
gram doesn’t require add-ons 
like calendars and knowledge 
management tools that are in- 
corporated in Notes and Mi- 
crosoft Corp.’s Exchange. 

Cost was another factor, he 
said — and for good reason. 
According to a recent study 
conducted by The 


Radicati | 
| Group Inc. in Palo Alto, Calif., | 


Exchange costs $30 to $40 per 
user for Fortune 500 compa- 
nies that install it in-house. Us 
ing Exchange through an appli 
cation service provider (ASP) 
drops the cost to $20 per user, 
said Radicati President and 
CEO Sara Radicati. 

ASP services “usually pro 
vide access to a great deal 
more applications and func 
tionality than Web 
client,” she noted. Web e-mail 
only costs around $5 per user, 


just a 


but the service it provides is 
very basic. 

In late July, Bank One Corp. 
with 
MessageReach, a subsidiary of 


in Chicago contracted 


Xpedite in Eatontown, NJJ., to 
handle Bank One’s outgoing 
business account information 
via e-mail. 

For Bank One, the savings 
gained through outsourcing 
e-mail stem from the fact that 
it only has to pay for what it 
uses on MessageReach servers 
rather than having to buy and 
install the equipment internal- 
ly. “It really wasn’t economical 
for us to make that kind of in- 
vestment,” said Len Goodman, 
vice president at Bank 
One, adding that the system 


first 


can scale up as needed. 
“E-mail outsourcers have be- 
gun to prove themselves,” said 
Nelson. “With major upgrades 
coming along like Exchange 
2000, [firms are] looking at out- 
sourcing instead of updating.” 


Price Is Right 
Why outsource your e-mail? 
> It’s cheap: It’s about 


one-quarter the cost of 
keeping it in-house. 

> it’s fast: Rollout takes 
about a month. 


> it’s easy: Your ASP 
handles the upgrades. 


WHO’S DOING IT? 
> Circuit City Stores Inc. 


» AFLAC Inc. 


> Bechtel Enterprises 
Holdings Inc. 


»Bank One Corp. 
>United Air Lines Inc. 
»McDonald’s Corp. 


Other big corporations that 
have outsourced some e-mail 
requirements in the past year 
include United Air Lines Inc., 
working with USA.net Inc., and 
McDonald’s Corp., whose part- 
ner is United Messaging Inc. D 


Medical Records Outsourced in $15M Deal 


UCLA hopes all files 
can go electronic 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
The University of California at 
Los Angeles (UCLA) Medical 
Center has signed a novel 
three-year, $15 million agree 
ment with Irvine, Calif.-based 
Certus Corp. to 
medical records operations. 
Although health care organi- 
zations have been outsourcing 
portions of their medical re- 
cord keeping for years, UCLA's 


| decision to outsource all of its 


records operations is some- 
what unique, said Simmi Singh, 
a vice president of the health 
care division at Edison, N.J.- 
based Internet firm 
SeraNova Inc. 

In fact, Singh said, UCLA's 
move may become a trend as 
the task of managing health in- 
formation becomes more com- 
plex under the Health Insur- 
ance Portability and Privacy 
Act. The act mandates that 
health care organizations pro- 


services 


tect the privacy and security of 


patient information. 


announced last week, Certus 
will manage medical records 


manage its | 


UCLA 
facilities, including the Santa 
Monica Medical Center and its 
outpatient clinics. Though Cer- 
tus has already begun maintain- 
ing UCLA's medical records, 
the medical facilities won't 
completely transfer all of the 
approximately 100 employees 
in the medical records division 
to Certus until next summer. 


Terms of the UCLA/Certus 
deal: 


operations at several 


@ $15 million over three 
years 


® About 100 employees will 
be transferred to Certus 


@ Contract includes goal 
of capturing all patient 
information online 


One of UCLA's goals is to put 
all of its medical information 
online, said Dr. Mike McCoy, 
CIO at UCLA. While the ma- 
jority of its 3 million patient 
charts are stored online, about 
20% of the patient information, 


| such as doctors’ handwritten 
Under the deal, which was | 


notes, are still in paper format. 
UCLA said it also hopes Cer- 
tus can transform its records op- 


erations to support online pro- 
cesses so charts, for example, 
can be delivered electronically 
rather than in paper format. 

“Now, we literally have 100 
people filing papers and wheel- 
ing charts around clinics,” said 
McCoy, who added that the 
decision to outsource wasn’t 
driven by cost. 

Information technology out- 
sourcing in health care is on 
the rise. Currently, 45% of all 
integrated delivery networks 
(IDN) are outsourcing at least 
one IT function, such as data 


|| center or desktop support. 
| That percentage is expected to 


almost double by 2004, said an- 
alyst Matt Duncan at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 
One reason health care exec- 
utives are turning to outsourc- 
ing is the complexity of the IT 
environment among industry 
players, said Duncan. A typical 
IDN may have more than 100 


| applications that aren’t inte- 
| grated, he said. 


In addition, Duncan said, 
health care organizations are 
having difficulty competing 
with the private sector for IT 


| skills because providers don’t 
| “want to disrupt the salary 


structure” by paying a program- 
mer twice as much as a nurse. D 
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: : ' the traffic, said Editor in Chief ; sure that the increase was be- 

ower ire par S e Se in UiSsia Vladislav Borodulin. Last | cause people couldn’t watch 

Monday, 85,000 users visited | television or simply because 

BY MARIA TROMBLY many would-be TV viewers The sites reported few per- | the Gazeta.ru site. This was | they were hungry for news. 

When a broadcast tower fire | turned to the Internet. In some | formance problems as a result, | more than double the typical | Site visits had also spiked dur- 

threw several Moscow TV sta- | cases, traffic to news sites dou- | though one, Gazeta.ru, had to | 40,000 daily average. ing the Kursk submarine crisis 
tions off the air last week, | bled from usual levels. add a second server to handle But Borodulin said he wasn’t | the previous week. 

Turning to the Web first for 
information about major news 
events is becoming more com- 
mon in Russia, according to 


For great performance, it pays to keep Tom Adshead, an analyst at 


2 Py sleeve Troika Dialog, a Moscow- 
cI PT itd to hed ‘A based bank. “I think there’s a 


sense that the Internet news 
providers give more immedi- 
ate coverage,” he said. 

Either way, said Borodulin, 
spikes increase the total num- 
ber of regular visitors. “Each 
such crisis adds new perma- 
nent readers,” he said. “There’s 
a spike for a day or two, and 
then the audience stabilizes 
again but on a higher level — 
usually around 10% higher. It 
shows readers that the Internet 
is a reliable and high-quality 
method of communication.” 

According to Russian media 
reports, state-owned ORT and 
RTR, as well as independent 
TV channel NTV, all went off 
the air Mon night in the 
Moscow area. They started to 
return Wednesday night. 

NTV’s Web site saw a three- 
fold increase in traffic the day 
the network went off the air. 
Visits increased from a typical 
10,000 to a high of 30,000 dur- 
ing the cr 

But NTV webmaster Olga 
Melnikova said she wasn’t sure 
how much of the increase to at- 
tribute to the outage. “We h 

| a new site and a new design, 


ei | and people could be coming 
eady for anything i ; me | because it’s been advertised on 
wo V,” she said. 

One-third to one-half of Rus- 
sia’s estimated 2 million regu- 
lar Internet users li in 
Moscow, said Adshead. D 
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ongress Pressured to 
Raise H-1B Visa Cap 


Short pre-election session this week also 
puts information security high on agenda 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 

ONGRESS returns 
this week for a fast 
and furious pre 
election session 


under big pres 
sure from high-tech groups to 
raise the H-1B visa cap. 

Ali of the 115,000 H-1B visas 
allotted for fiscal 2000 were is 
March, and all of the 


visas allotted for the coming 


sued by 


fiscal year, which begins Oct. 1, 
will likely run out by early next 
year unless Congress raises the 
cap beyond its new reduced 
limit of 107,500 visas. The visas 
allow skilled foreign workers 
to take jobs in the U.S. for up to 


Six years. 


UCITA: A Work 
In Progress 


Virginia and Maryland, the two 
states that have moved the 

fastest to adopt UCITA, have also | 
left the door open to changing it 

Although the law will take 
effect in Maryland Oct. 1, the 
state has formed a working 
group to study UCITA’s imple 
mentation, and the group may 
recommend amendments. Mary- 
land formed the group, in part, to 
respond to the concerns of crit- 
ics that the legislation is flawed. 

Virginia, the first state to 
adopt UCITA, has delayed its im 
plementation until July of next 
year, pending a study by the 
state's legislative Joint Commis 
sion on Technology and Science 

John Rudin, who represents 
the Virginia Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in the UCITA study group. 
wants to limit the “self-help” pro- 
visions, which would allow ven- 
dors to remotely shut down a 
system during a contract dispute, 
requiring court intervention be 
fore a firm can take action. 

“| think if we can get the right 
protections in there, then we can 
at least water down the risk of a 
self-help mechanism,” he said. 

- Patrick Thibodeau 


“It’s absolutely essential that 


this get done now, and the 
sooner the better,” said Lowell 
Sachs, manager of federal gov- 
ernment affairs at Sun Micro 
systems Inc. “It’s not a ques 
tion of, ‘Gee, it would be great 
if they could do this.’ They 
have got to get this done.” 

Observers note that uncer 
tainty about the likelihood of 
an agreement to raise the cap 
prevails, especially since this is 
an election year. Congress is 
set to recess for the year early 
next month. 

Sun has about 3,500 employ 
ment openings, about half of 
information tech- 


which are 


nology-related positions, said 


Maryland's UCI 


Vendor contracts 
may cite state’s law 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
In less than a month, the con 
software 
measure UCITA will become 
law for the first time, in Mary- 
land. And with 
potential national implications 


troversial licensing 


it’s an event 


for all end-user companies 

Peoria, Ill., where Caterpil- 
lar Inc. is based, is a long way 
from Maryland, but Gordon 
Pence, an intellectual property 
counsel at the company, is get- 
ting ready to provide his infor 
mation system managers with 
some new rules about software 
licensing. 

‘The first advice I’m going 
to have to give them is they 
no longer accept [boilerplate] 
‘shrink-wrap’ or ‘click-wrap’ 
agreements without [those 
agreements] being reviewed” 
by legal staff, said Pence. 

After Oct. 1, when Mary- 
land’s law takes effect, if infor- 
mation managers aren't paying 
attention to the fine print when 
they buy shrink-wrapped soft 


Sachs, and the firm has plans 
to increase its hiring next year. 

Another firm that wants the 
cap raised is TRW Inc., an au 
tomotive supplier in Cleve 
land. TRW has about 1,200 va 
cancies, about half of them in 
engineering, said Kathy Ott, a 
lobbyist for TRW. It has also 
started a program under which 
it will pay 
of employees seeking advanced 


for education costs 
degrees, as well as provide 
stipends and health insurance. 
“We're still trying to re-edu 
cate our own workforce, but 
that is going to take a few years 
to bear fruit,” said Ott 
Legislation that would hike 
the cap to 200,000 visas has 
been held up over other unre 
lated immigration issues that 
have been attached to it. 
Information will 
also get attention when law 


TA May Have 


ware or click “I accept” for on- 


security 


line agreements, they may be 
committing their companies to 
contract terms based on Mary- 
land’s version of the Uniform 
Computer Information 
action Act (UCITA). 
Despite that potential, legal 


[rans 


experts aren’t expecting li 
censers, in landgrab style, to be- 
gin citing Maryland law in their 
contracts. UCITA is still very 
new, complex and legally unset- 
tled. Years 
challenges doubtless 


of court 


ly lie ahead. 

But vendors can 
still Maryland 
law as their “choice of 
law” in 


cite 


a licensing 
contract, no matter 
where the vendor and 
licensee are located, 
said Jean Braucher, a 
University of Arizona 
law professor in Tucson and 
critic of the measure. “The key 
point is, you don’t need any 
connection with Maryland, at 
least under UCITA,” she said. 
One exception may be Iowa, 
which recently passed legisla- 
tion to protect in-state firms 
and residents from UCITA. 


STEPHANIE REEL: 
Supports limits on 
software disabling 


makers return. The 
sional committee that released 
letter grades on the year 2000 


congres- 


compliance of federal agencies 
intends to issue similar 
grades on the information se- 
curity readiness of 54 federal 


now 


agencies and departments. 
The U.S. House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Manage- 
ment, Information and Tech- 
nology, led by Rep. Stephen 
Horn (R-Calif.), plans to re- 
lease its security report cards 
at a Sept. ll] hearing. Roger Bak- 
er, CIO at the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, said the effort 
may results. “The 
very senior management did 
not like seeing themselves as 


produce 


not doing well and [having to] 


focus on it more,” he said. 
“A key to getting these things 
having that 
management focus.” 


But Mark Gembecki, presi- 


done is senior 


dent of information security 
firm WarRoom Research Inc. 
Md., the 
committee’s effort has limits. 


in Linthicum, said 


“From an embarrassment 
standpoint, it will probably be 


very effective,” he said. “But 


ational Reach 


UCITA, which the Chicago- 


based National Conference of | 


Uniform 
State Laws sent to legislatures 
of all U.S. states and territories 
for consideration last year, is 


Commissioners on 


intended to bring a consistent 
set of rules to licensing agree- 
Critics — 


ments. including 


many corporate information 
technology managers — say 
the law would give vendors too 
much control, such as the abili- 
ty to limit their own 
liability or remotely 
turn off an end 
user’s system in a 
contract dispute. 

Stephanie _ Reel, 
CIO at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 
Baltimore, said her 
main concern with 
UCITA “is the abil- 
ity of software ven- 
dors to reach in and disable 
software that they believe is in- 
appropriately being managed 
or licensed.” 

But some businesses are wel- 
coming UCITA. The Nasdaq 
Stock Market Inc. is consider- 
ing citing the Maryland law in 
its online contracts. The Wash- 
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Session Wish List 
Congress is due to wrap up 

for the year early next month. 
High-tech groups would like 
lawmakers to address several 
issues when Congress returns 
for a short session this week: 


Unless Con- 
gress raises the 107,500-visa 
cap that will take effect next 
month, the quota may be 
reached by early next year. 


The House ap- 
proved normal trade rela- 
tions in May. The Senate is 
on deck. 


A push will be 
made to extend the Internet 
tax moratorium, which pro- 
hibits new Internet taxes. 
It expires in October next | 
year. High-tech groups 
would also like to see the 
research and development 


tax credit made permanent. 


[Horn and other subcommittee 
members] are sending a ter- 
ribly misconfigured message: 
That they would rather police 
than create awareness.” D 


ington-based stock market has 
a major computer operation in 
Maryland. 

UCITA “gives me rules be- 
yond anything that exist right 
said Joel R. Wolfson, 
Nasdaq’s vice president and 
general counsel. UCITA will 
bring certainty to Nasdaq’s on- 
line contracting by providing a 


now,” 


| clear set of guidelines, such as 


| 





when to require a double click 
on an online contract and what 
terms to make conspicuous. 
Proponents say UCITA lets 
end users and vendors agree to 
any contract terms they want. 
But large vendors “will be 
able to flex their muscles, and 
you'll have to cave on some of 
these issues,” said Scott John- 
son, an attorney at Crews and 
Hancock PLC in Richmond, Va. 
Only Virginia and Maryland 
have adopted UCITA so far. 
Virginia has delayed imple- 
mentation until next July. 
Meanwhile, end users won- 
der just what UCITA will 
bring. Don Riley, CIO at the 
University of Maryland in Col- 
lege Park, said he believes that 
Maryland will be responsive to 


| any problems raised by UCITA. 


“J don’t think any state wants to 
be on record as having done 
something that clearly disad- 
vantages the citizens,” he said. DB 
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shop online. buy on the phone. 877.696.8853 www.dell.com/outiet DAL© 
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NEWS 


GM Shuts Doors on 
(;MDriverSite.com 


Company blames restrictive legislation 


BY LEE COPELAND 

ENERAL MOTORS 
Corp. plans to 
quietly pull the 
plug on its GM 
DriverSite brick 


and-click used-vehicle store, 
which the automaker launched 
in Texas last year. 

After losing a protracted le 
Web 


business in 


gal battle to operate a 


based used-car 


Ford, Dealers 


Texas in July last year, Detroit 
based GM licensed the rights 
to the online store and the Web 
front end to a local dealer in 
Houston. GM 
shut the Web site down, close 


now plans to 
the retail store and lay off the 
store’s five employees. 
Officials at the 
largest automaker said that the 


world’s 


electronic store pilot offered 


valuable experience in how to 


Launch Online 


Pricing, Purchasing Venture 


Hope to tackle 
haggling problem 
BY LEE COPELAND 


the 


Motors Corp., 


rival 
General Ford 
Motor Co. last week unveiled a 


Following lead of 


copycat dot-com venture with 
its dealers to offer vehicle pric 
ing and purchasing online. 

Ford, the world’s No. 2 auto 
maker, and its dealers hope to 
curtail the growing popularity 
of online vehicle brokers, such 
as Autobytel.com Inc., which 
often offer more competitive 
pricing than dealers. Analysts 
said the dot-com pushes by 
GM and Ford reflect the grow- 
ing importance of the Web as a 
purchasing option for car 
shoppers. 

‘In the past, the major issue 
has been the battleground be- 
and the 
tomakers about Internet sales,” 
said Chris Houseman, an ana- 
lyst at The Automotive Con- 
sulting Group Inc. in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. But dealers and au- 
tomakers burying the 
hatchet, he said, in order to re- 
tain good relations with con- 
sumers, who are increasingly 
turning to Internet middlemen 
like Autobytel to avoid hag- 
gling with dealers. 


tween dealers au 


are 


Through a Web site 
called FordDirect.com, the au 


tomaker and 


new 


its dealers aim 
to tackle the pricing problem 
by offering car shoppers an 
The 
e-price is aimed at eliminating 


“e-price” on vehicles. 
haggling and will vary based 
on vehicle pricing in regional 
markets. Ford 
mate that the e-price will fall 
somewhere between the man- 


officials esti 


Continued from page 1 


Supercomputer 


house the entire U.S. Library of 
Congress was built during 
the past two years, primarily 
by an 80-person internal infor 
mation technology and engi- 
neering team headed by Alan 
Huffman, manager of the $27 
billion energy company’s Seis 
mic Imaging Technology Cen- 
The Linux-based system 
cost one-tenth the price of a 
conventional supercomputer. 
The system has already been 
used to analyze seismic data 
from the North Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, where Conoco 
recently discovered oil and is 
drilling two deepwater wells. 
Conoco isn’t the first oil and 
gas company to implement its 


ter. 


operate a dot-com business but 
that restrictive laws prohibit 
ing online vehicle sales by au 
tomakers accelerated the 
store’s closing 

“The 
ducive to e-stores right now 
in Texas,” said Roy Pikus, GM’s 
brand Certified 
Used Vehicles. “We've learned 
all that we need to know about 


laws just aren’t con- 


director for 


an e-store after one year of op- 
eration.” 

GM isn’t the only automaker 
that has recently gone to court 
in Texas. In late July, Ford Mo 


ufacturer’s suggested retail 
price (MSRP) and the invoice 
price. 

Before the launch of FordDi- 
rect.com, the carmaker had of- 
fered MSRP quotes over its 
Web sites but hadn't 
customers online purchasing 
capabilities. 

Officials at Dearborn, Mich.- 
based Ford said the company’s 
Ford Division Dealer Council, 
which represents 4,200 of the 
5,500 


offered 


automaker’s dealers, 
originally broached the dot- 
com plan late last year. Lin- 
coln-Mercury, Volvo and Ja- 
guar dealers aren’t part of the 
new dot-com initiative. 


seismic software on Linux, ac- 
cording to Stacey Quandt, an 
analyst at Cambridge, Mass.- 
based Giga Information Group 
Inc. New York-based competi- 
tor Amerada Hess Corp. also 
implemented a_ Linux-based 
seismic research system on a 
64-computer system from 
Round Rock, Texas-based Dell 
Computer Corp. 

Still, the Conoco implemen- 
tation is very significant in that 
it signals a “continuation of the 
trend” within the oil and gas 
industry of companies willing 
to run mission-critical super- 
computing applications on “a 
commodity operating system,” 
Quandt said. 

The new supercomputing 
system integrates Linux and 
Intel Corp.’s cluster chip archi- 
tecture with advanced tape ro- 
botics, 10 terabytes of massive 


| 
| 


tor Co. lost a legal fight to sell 
cars online to consumers in 
Texas. The U.S. District Court 
upheld a law barring automak- 
ers from selling vehicles “by 
mail, phone calls, leafleting, 
skywriting or drum signals.” 

Pikus said that ruling “has- 
tened [GM’s] departure out of 
Texas.” But he added that GM 
“had not lost confidence in the 
concept” of an e-store. 

The online store had both a 
Web front end at 
driversite.com and 


www.gm 
a physical 
4,000-square-foot shop in a lo- 
cal Houston strip mall. Con- 
sumers could search through 
an inventory of about 300 used 
vehicles and then schedule ap- 
pointments to test-drive a ve- 
hicle at the mall. Sales aver- 
aged 30 vehicles per month. 
GM had planned to operate 
the GMDriverSite store itself. 


6 . Di t 
Taking aim at online brokers, 


Ford last week launched a 
dot-com venture with dealers. 


® New Web site at www.ford 
direct.com 


California next month 


= Dealers hold 80% voting 
rights, but the equity stake 
wasn’t disclosed 


Trilogy Software Inc. in 
Austin, Texas, will provide the 
technology infrastructure for 
the new site. D 


hard-disk storage and its own 
proprietary seismic software. 

The new system has been 
designed so that it’s accessible 
from almost any Conoco sub- 
station via a company intranet. 
This task re-engi- 
neering Conoco’s proprietary 
seismic software to operate in 
Linux with an XML-compati- 
ble, Java-based user interface. 

“We jumped on Linux be- 
cause it had the flexibility to 
customize to our needs. The 
software re-engineering is 
quite a significant component 
to switching over [from a con- 
ventional supercomputing sys- 
tem],” Huffman said. 

“We've also designed the 
hardware we can _ break 
away a minicluster of 43 or 64 
CPUs, so a geophysicist can 
process data on-site,” Huffman 
added. “If a scientist is sitting 


involved 


so 


# First pilot set to launch in 
J 
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Dead End 


Highlights of the short-lived 
used-vehicle brick-and-click: 
m Physical e-store (with Web site at 
www.gmdriversite) commanded 4,000 
square feet of retail space 


w itsold an average of 30 used vehicles 
ith 


w It had an inventory of more than 300 


ff-lease late-model vehicles 


mw It was licensed by local GM dealer 

George DeMontrond 

m it opened for business last Octobe 

But the automaker was denied 
a license to do that by the state 
of Texas. George DeMontrond, 
who owns several dealerships 
in Houston, then purchased 
and operated the store in con- 
with GM. DeMon- 
trond couldn’t be reached for 
comment. 

GM has run into dead ends 
before when it has tried to cir- 
cumvent dealers. Last sum- 
mer, GM launched a poorly re- 
ceived plan to buy 770 dealer- 
ships and compete with its 
dealers in most U.S. markets. 

Thilo Koslowski, an auto- 
motive analyst at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn., 
the automaker- 
endorsed used-vehicle outlets 
such as GMDriverSite will ul- 
timately hurt consumers. 

“It saves time to give con- 
sumers access to huge invento- 
ries said Koslowski. 
“They don’t have to go and 
physically visit each dealer.” D 


junction 


said loss of 


online,” 


in central Asia and has a bunch 
of tapes to be analyzed, he can 
bring a minicluster and pro- 
cess it right there.” 

The tapes that geophysicists 
analyze contain sound waves 
recorded in the field and used 
to build an image of the sub- 
surface of the Earth, similar to 
the way physicians use ultra- 
sound data to build a physical 
picture of a body part. 

“The bottom line is this: We 
control costs, we control the 
data, then we can focus the 
technical efforts of our geo- 
physical team on developing 
the best imaging software nec- 
essary to make the very best 
decisions,” Huffman said. 

Last week, Prudential Secu- 
rities Inc. in New York issued a 
report ranking Conoco first in 
exploration and production re- 
sults for last year. D 
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You know the feeling of calm you get when you can rely on your Web host for anything? 
No? Then perhaps you §$hould work with us. At OTS this aR Can tt ai Eten GMd ii aa 


fully managed Web hosting, and.we’ve leveraged this past. experience to become the 


bereacre 


industry leader today by providing secure managed hosting to some of the world’s leading 
financial services, communications and manufacturing companies. So if you'd like to do you want to change the world? 


enjoy the kind of good night's sleep their I. T. managers get, call 1-800-GENUITY or visit 


our Web site at www.genuity.com/services/hosting. Your anxiety level will thank you for it. 
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Continued from page I 


Sun Slammed 


that don’t work and Sun’s ten 
the 


problem on other factors be 


dency to initially blame 


fore acknowledging it — often 


only under a nondisclosure 
igreement. 

“They treated the whole 
thing like a cover-up,” said one 
user at large utility in the 
Western U.S. who asked not to 
be named 

Even with hardware replace 
ments, the utility has had so 
many crashes on its Sun 6500 


servers since they were pur 
chased in May that the ma- 
chines have been pulled out 
of production, the user said 
Now the company is consider 
ing returning some of them as 
defective. 

When the utility first in 
formed Sun about the issues, 
“they told us this was an un 
usual problem and that others 
did not have it.... They repeat 
edly said this,” the user said 
“Poor handling of this case 
could cost Sun millions of dol 
lars in sales as well as a high- 
profile client.” 

Sun recently acknowledged 
a problem involving an exter 
nal memory cache on its Ultra 
SPARC II microprocessor mod 
ule. Under certain conditions, 
the problem has been trigger 
failures and fre 


ing system 


quent server reboots at cus 
tomer locations over the past 
18 months 

In a recent interview with 
Computerworld on the subject, 
Sun Executive Vice President 
John Shoemaker said a fix — in 
the form of a mirrored-cache 
technology is on the way. 
“We are close to declaring 
complete victory over this,” he 


said 


Fix Can't Come Too Soon 

That won’t come a moment 
too soon for IQ4hire Inc., a 
start-up that 
purchased a Sun Enterprise 
420R and a Sun Enterprise 220 
server in May. Since then, the 


Chicago-based 


420R has crashed seven times 
at the dot-com, while the 220R 
crashed for the first time last 
week, said CIO Eric Durst. 
“Sun came out at least four 
times on the 420. They talked 
about the heating, the air con- 
ditioning, the static electricity. 
They replaced hardware 


and generally changed every 
thing but the Durst 
said. “They didn’t 
know how to fix it.” 

“T’'ve had ¢ 


problem over and over again,” 


frame,” 
appear to 
ases open on this 
said Norman Morrison, an in- 
dependent project consultant 
working at a service provider 
that hosts Web sites for com 
panies that sell retail goods. 
But, he added, “I’ve had people 
at Sun tell me it is a very rare 
yecurrence.” 

It was only recently that Sun 
finally told the 
problem and the planned fix 


him about 
“They said it was necessary to 
sign an NDA to find out what 
fixes they had in the works for 
the cache problem. Neither | 
nor my company has signed 
such an agreement,” Morrison 
said. 

Ken Dort, an attorney at 
Gordon & LLC in 
Chicago, last week said that 


Glickson 


such nondisclosure agreements 
Continued from page I 


Exchanges 


prequalified 
suppliers it has brought t 


materials from 
gether over a private digital ex 
change built with software 
from Commerx in Chicago. 

“I’m clearly on the side of 
paring down and creating bet 
ter relationships with my exist 
ing suppliers, because it’s by 
integrating with your suppliers 
and sharing forecasts that you 
can get the economies every- 
one is talking about,” said Mike 
MacKenty, director of informa- 
tion technology at the Clinton, 
Mass.-based manufacturer. “I 
think that’s where the move 
ment will be long term.” 

So does Gartner Group Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn., which esti 
mates that some 30,000 private 
exchanges are in various stages 
of development, compared 
with 600 public ex 
changes now in operation 


some 


Public exchanges, however, 
won't disappear altogether, ex- 
perts say. Instead, they will 
likely be tapped by users for 
spot buys and commodity pur- 
chases. 

But not all of them, accord- 
ing to Tom Koulopoulos, an 
analyst at The Delphi Group in 
Boston. “Right now, B2B is an 
incredibly convoluted market- 
place,” he said at Delphi's busi- 


NEWS 


(NDA), though highly unusual, 
are legally enforceable as long 
as they aren’t signed under 
duress 

news to be 


NDAs 


“If there’s bad 


distributed, these can 


slow down the propagation of 


the information and give the 
[vendor] more time to fix the 
problem,” Dort said. 

In cases where users rely 
heavily on a vendor’s product, 
they are more willing to sign 
such agreements, he added 

“It’s not illegal or even coer- 
cive,” said Esther Roditti, an in- 
dependent computer and In- 
ternet law specialist in Nev 
York. On the other 
said, “I’ve never heard of this 


hand, she 
happening before.’ 


Many Users Unaffected 

Despite the frequency with 
which the problem appears to 
hit some Sun users, there are 
clearly many others who aren’t 
affected by it. 


ness-to-business executive sum 
mit last week. “One-half of the 
B2B exchanges out there will 
go under in six months.” 
Meanwhile, eMarketer Inc., 
a New York-based Internet re- 
search firm, reports that 93% 
of all 
commerce 


business-to-business 


is currently trans- 


Right now, B2B 
is an incredibly 
convoluted 
marketplace. 
One-half of the 
B2B exchanges 
out there will 
go under in six 
months. 


TOM KOULOPOULOS, ANALYST, 
THE DELPHI GROUP 


acted through private or so- 
called proprietary exchanges, 
many of which have generated 
huge and _ well-documented 
supply-chain efficiencies. 

Think Bentonville, Ark.- 
based Wal-Mart Inc. 
and Round Rock, Texas-based 
Dell Computer Corp. 


Stores 


a 
System 
Failures 


What's 


SPARC Ii m 


the issue? A pr 


pe 


has it been going on? 


working on a mirr 


that should become available 


“We have seen zero prob- 
lems of this nature on our ma- 
Scott Medlock, 


chines,” said 


Even some public business- 
to-business marketplaces are 
embedding private exchanges 
within their Web sites. 

GoFish.com Inc., a seafood 
exchange based in Portland, 
Maine, what it 
pipeline feature. The 
lets big corporate buyers like 
the Calif.-based 
Safeway Inc. grocery chain do 


calls a 
feature 


has 


Pleasanton, 


business privately on the site 
with preferred suppliers. 
“Safeway doesn’t wake up 
wondering where they'll buy 
shrimp,” said GoFish CEO 
Neal Workman. “What our 
model starts to morph into is 
what their business relation- 
ships already look like.” 
Several 
week’s executive summit said 
they agreed that what’s driving 
the explosion in proprietary 
exchanges is companies’ long- 
standing preference to do busi- 
ness with tried-and-true sup- 


managers at last 


pliers. 

Public exchanges, they said, 
may be a good place to make 
spot purchases or to buy com- 
modity items, like paper or jan- 
itorial services, on the cheap. 
But commodity items aren't 
what most companies are look- 
ing for to keep their produc- 
tion lines rolling. 

J. Tyler Welch, a materials 
director at Northrup Grum- 
Corp. in El Segundo, 
Calif., estimates that less than 
10% of the direct goods the air- 
plane manufacturer buys are 


man 
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chief operating officer at Com- 
mercial Open Systems Inc., an 
Internet service provider in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The company runs a variety 
of Sun servers and has seen no 
evidence of a memory glitch, 
despite running the servers “at 
70% capacity 100% of the time” 
during the past three years, 
Medlock said. 

DiCarta Inc., 
tract management service, has 
also had no problems related 


an online con- 


to the memory issue, said CEO 
Scott Martin. The Redwood 
City, Calif.-based company is a 
member of a Sun 
aimed at improving 
service delivery of 
service providers. 

“There’s never been an issue 
with any of the Sun equipment 
with regard to any hardware 
failures,” Martin said. “And 
that includes everything from 
the smallest servers all the way 
to their biggest one.” D 


program 
overall 
Internet 


so-called standard items. 

“There are very rigid speci- 
fications and huge liabilities 
associated with aircraft parts,” 
Welch said. “You can’t afford to 
have Radio Shack parts you 
bought online show up in an 
airplane.” 

Still other companies, such 
as Anheuser-Busch Cos., have 
strict specifications on even 
their indirect goods. For in- 
stance, Anheuser-Busch buys 
palettes, which must be of a 
certain size and contain a cer- 
tain number of screws, from 
prequalified vendors. 

“We have unique packaging 
requirements, so why would 
we want to put them on a [pub- 
lic] exchange when we've al- 
ready [got] qualified suppli- 
ers?” said Jennifer Coop, direc- 
tor of e-commerce at the St. 
Louis-based beer maker. 


Wary of Consortia 

For now, Welch said he’ 
equally leery of doing business 
on any of the aircraft industry 
consortia exchanges. He said 
Northrup Grumman 
looked into MyAircraft.com 
and another exchange 
nounced by The Boeing Co. in 
Seattle. 

“But there are costs, such as 
transaction costs, involved in 
participating,” Welch said. Af- 
ter poking into these things at 
Northrup Grumman, 
not finding a lot of substance, 
at least in our industry.” D 


has 


an- 


“we're 
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What is Windows 2000 Advantage? 
Windows 2000 Advantage is the partnership among Microsoft, 
Compaq and Computerworld Enterprise Business Solutions to 
inform IT leaders about Windows NT and Windows 2000 technol- 
ogy by providing timely, useful information — in print and online 
— for planning and deploying Windows NT and Windows 2000 


with Compag services and solutions. 


Online This Week 


Microsoft Ships Windows 2000 Data- 
center Server to Program Partners 


Microsoft announced the release to manufacturing of the 
Microsoft Windows 2000 Datacenter Server, completing the 
product family for the Windows 2000 operating system. 





The Inside Story on Windows 2000 


The Ultimate Windows 2000 System Administrator's Guide is 
appropriately named. It is the definitive reference for adminis- 
trators and IT managers charged with Windows 2000 depioy- 
ment and management. However, this book is also recom- 
mended to a much wider audience. Anyone needing to 
understand how to use Windows 2000 basic and advanced 
features wiil find this a valuable resource. 





Making Administrative Life Easier: 
Win2K Resource Kits 


Microsoft has made available two sets of resources that are 
indispensable to Windows 2000 administrators. First, the 
Resource Kit Support Tools comes bundled with the standard 
distribution of Windows 2000 Server versions. Second, the 
supplemental set of manuals and utilities marketed as the 
Windows 2000 Server Resource Kit is sold separately, but is 
well worth the investment. 


Are you more likely to migrate 

@ & to Windows 2000 now that 
Service Pack 1 (SP1) has been 
released? 





Cast your vote now at 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com. 
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Robin Hensley leads 
Compaq’s Datacenter 


Program 


As director, Industry Standard 
Servers at Compaq, Robin Hensley is 
leading a team charged with develop- 
ing Compaq's Datacenter program, 
which was created to ensure that when 
Microsoft releases Datacenter Server 
late this summer, Compaq servers will 
be optimized to run on it. The Datacen- 
ter program has 
involved the kind of 
close collaboration 
between Compag and 
Microsoft that has 
marked their relation- 
ship since the earliest 
days of Windows NT. 

Windows 2000 Advan- 
tage news editor, Bruce 
Hoard, recently inter- 
viewed Hensley in 
Houston 


Q: What is the focus 
of Compaq’s Datacen- 
ter program? 


Hensley: The Datacenter program is 
moving industry standard products — 
in our case ProLiant and StorageWorks 
— into the data center space. Last 
year, Compaq and Microsoft proved 
that these products could scale, and 
that they belong in data centers. Peo- 
ple are running business-critical appli- 
cations on these products 


Q: Describe the testing process. 


Hensley: Initially, we tested Compaq 
8-way servers and Windows NT 4.0 
Enterprise Edition, and then we moved 
onto Windows 2000 and ProLiant 32- 
ways servers, which will debut later 
this year. Given that we've proved the 
scalability of the products, what we 
needed in the Datacenter space was a 
higher level of reliability and business 
processes built around change man- 
agement and service. Today, IT shops 


have a lot of integrators who are 
pulling together all of the different 
industry standard components, includ- 
ing the operating system, hardware, 
applications and tools. They are testing 
to make sure these components work 
in their environments. Then, they are 
deploying, but it doesn’t end there 
because they have to 
keep up with all of the 
changes and upgrades 


Q: So how is Compaq 
helping? 


Hensley: Compag is 
taking the customer out 
of the integration 
process. We are doing 
the integration for them 
Specifically, we are sup- 
porting very specific 
SKUs or models. We 
are targeting very spe- 
cific products and in our case, we are 
doing the ProLiant 8500 700-MHz 
model, and the ProLiant 32-way server. 
We are also providing very specific 
storage options for StorageWorks that 
will go along with these products. And 
then, we are pulling together a great 
change management program with 
which we will be updating the systems 
once every six months 


Q: Regarding the 32-way servers, 
how are you preparing for their 
introduction? 


Hensley: We did the first demonstra- 
tion in early August at the Technical 
Reviewers Workshop in Redmond, 
Wash. Also, we have beta users lined 
up right now and we will be installing 
ProLiant 32-way servers in competen- 
cy centers shortly to allow customers 
to test their applications for scalability. 


For the full text, visit 
www.Windows2000Advantage.com. 
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> Story 


Upgraded SQL Server 2000 
facilitates Web-based 


Compaq-Microsoft Relationship 
Driving Windows 2000 Success 


applications, offers 
increased reliability 


By David Strom 


With the upcoming release of SQL Server 
2000, Microsoft has an opporiunity to play in 
the major leagues when it comes to enterprise- 
grade database servers. The new version — 
scheduled to ship this fall — has improvements 
in four areas: Web applications, reliability, scal- 
ability and data analysis. The most noticeable 
changes deal with how Web-based applications 
are constructed with SQL 2000 

“We designed SQL 2000 to be accessible to 
both database and Web developers by being 
able to get Web-based data into and out of 
SQL tables. We added XML keywords to our 
SQL language and also parse and store XML 
documents in the tables,” says Jeff Ressler, the 
lead project manager from Microsoft 

It marries the best of both worlds: having a 
standards-based system that can manipulate 
XML data but take advantage of the SQL appli- 
cations. “XML is mapped into the server's reia- 
tional tables, so you get the benefits of the 
table query and reporting and manipulation fea- 
tures.” says Ressler 

Our goal was for a Web developer not to 
know they are talking to a relational database 
but that they could just produce an XML docu- 
ment,” Ressler notes 

This doesn't mean that developers won't 
require any third-party middleware programs 
to build their database/Web applications. But 
developers might have an easier time marrying 
their Web sites to their databases, and may be 
able to develop some of their applications 
entirely within Microsoft products. 

Bulking up SQL Server with more capabili- 
ties is a good plan. “One-stop shopping is very 
appealing for a lot of customers,” says Terilyn 
Palanca, analyst, Giga Information Group. 

“These customers want to invest in the larg- 
er database vendors and also want fewer 
pieces to manage. The design center used to 


be solely what database server am | using, 
now it is a combination of what database and 
what application server am | using,” she says 

Besides the Web-related improvements, 
SQL 2000 includes advances in reliability and 
scalability, a welcomed addition for existing 
SQL Server customers. “We had major prob- 
lems with earlier versions of SQL Server,” says 
Lee Fromson, the CFO of Cascade Designs, 
an outdoor equipment manufacturer in Seattle. 
‘We use JD Edwards One World applications, 
and we would constantly have row-locking and 
performance issues. All of these problems dis- 
appeared with SQL 2000, and systems are 
operating the way they should.” 

The reaction by the analyst community to 
the reliability and scalability improvements has 
so far been positive. “Microsoft has added the 
features that could get them to the high-end 
scalable level, and it will be interesting to see 
how their competition responds,” says Palanca 

Finally, there is a suite of analytical tools 
that are now part of the SQL 2000 package 
There are tools to build data warehouses, to 
automate various tasks, perform error checking 
and take data from different sources and clean 
in up to import it into SQL databases 

“These were called OLAP services in SQL 
Server 7.0. These services are now part of the 
package with SQL 2000 and allow people to 
use algorithms to make predictions about their 
data, including data transformation tools, ele- 
mentary modeling tools and various wizards to 
create them,”notes Ressler. “This is a very 
important set of features to us and we are 
investing heavily in this area for the long term.” 

“It’s a very compelling version of the prod- 
uct,” says Palanca. “It might pleasantly surprise 
people who have in the past discounted 
Microsoft.” 


For the full text, visit 
www. Windows2000Advantage.com. 


www.Windows2000Advantage.com 


By Mary Ryan Garcia 

One of the key factors 
behind the strong debut 
of Windows 2000 is the 
Compaq-Microsoft Front- 
line Partnership. Com- 
paq was the primary 
supplier of platforms 
upon which the Win- 
dows 2000 operating 
system was developed. 

“The Windows 2000 
Frontline Partnership is 
actually one of the 
longest standing coali- 
tions in the industry,” 
says Urs Renggli, Com- 
paq’s manager, 
Microsoft Software Mar- 
keting. Some benefits of 
the Frontline Partnership 
are lower total cost of 
ownership of the joint 
platform based on 
price/performance, plus 
reliability, availability and 
manageability. 

Microsoft's Bruce 
Oison, account manag- 
er, high-end servers for 
Compag, says cus- 
tomers want the reassur- 
ance of knowing the two 
companies are working 
hand-in-hand to bring 
Windows 2000-based 
solutions to market. 

Key to the Windows 
2000 Frontline Partner- 
ship is that Windows 
2000 was developed on 
Compag platforms. “This 
means as our customers 
go to deploy Windows 
2000, it is going to work 
extremely well, have the 
highest degree of com- 





patibility, and operability 
with the ProLiant, 
Deskpro, iPAQ and 
Armada platforms,” says 
Renggli. 

But the Windows 
2000 Frontline Partner- 
ship faces challenges. “I 
think the biggest chal- 
lenge is getting people 
to move out of evalua- 
tion and into deploy- 
ment,” says Renggli. 

“We are working to 
jointly improve our serv- 
ice delivery capability,” 
adds Oison. “We are 
sharing technology ideas 
on how to build the best 
tuning and optimizing for 
our joint platforms. Infor- 
mation learned from pro- 
grams like Windows 
2000 Datacenter will be 
shared throughout the 
Microsoft family.” 

In addition to Win- 
dows 2000 Datacenter, 
future innovations for the 
Windows 2000 Frontline 
Partnership include the 
64-bit version of Win- 
dows 2000 and the next 
generation of Windows 
2000. “Compag contin- 
ues to work hand-in- 
hand with Microsoft's 
engineering and market- 
ing teams to ensure the 
highest reliability and 
performance of these 
new operating environ- 
ments on Compaq hard- 
ware,” Renggli notes. 

For the full text, visit 


www.Windows2000 
Advantage.com. 
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NEWS 


Developer Unleashes Palm 
‘Trojan Horse Program 


Company downplays potential impact, 
but analysts predict increase in attacks 


BY BOB BREWIN 
N INDEPENDENT 
software devel 

oper for Palm Inc. 

computers has 
created a Trojan 
horse program that can wipe 
all the files off the handheld 
device 

Julia Rodriguez, a spokes 
woman for Santa Clara, Calif 
based Palm, acknowledged the 
existence of the program, 
which first surfaced two weeks 
the 


doesn’t know of any “reports 


ago, and said company 
that any Palm user has been af 
fected” by the program. 

The developer, who goes by 


the name “Ardiri” on a Palm user 


Sony Prepared 
Palm-Compatible Handheld 


vices are “dominant and taking 
root” in the PDA market here. 
U.S. buyers are also more fo- 


Device to debut in 
monochrome in U.S. 


BY MARTYN WILLIAMS 
Aiming squarely at handheld 
market leader Palm Inc., Sony 
Corp. week announced 
plans for a late-month launch 
of its promised personal digital 
assistant (PDA) based on the 
Palm OS 

Called the Clie Handheld, 
Sony’s PDA will cost $399 — 
just like the Palm Vx and col- 
or Palm IIIc models sold by 
Santa Clara, Calif.-based Palm. 
Despite being available in col- 
or in Japan, the Clie will debut 
in the U.S. as a monochrome- 
only device — a move that in- 
dicates Tokyo-based Sony is 


last 


aiming at style-conscious Palm 
Vx users rather than at Palm 
IIIc buyers. 

Explaining the decision to 
market only the monochrome 
version in the U.S., Sony spokes- 
man Ted Kanno said such de- 


| 
| 
| 


site (www.palmstation.com), 
said he designed the program 
to “clean up any redundant 
data files.” Instead, according 
to the discussion thread on the 
Web 


which masquerades as a game 


site, the Trojan horse, 
called “Liberty,” can wipe out 
all the 


device, once executed. Ardiri 


files on the infected 


intention of 
the 
but did provide copies to “a 
few friends.” 

After that, Ardiri wrote in a 


said he had no 


widely releasing orog 


posting on the site, the Trojan 
started to proliferate 
throughout the Palm 


ground. Ardiri wrote that after 


horse 


under 


realizing the potential extent of 


to Launch 


cused on using handhelds as a 
work tool than Japanese custo- 
mers are, Kanno said, but Sony 
isn’t ruling out the possibility 
of offering the color version in 
the U.S. at a later date. 
Sony’s hardware, which was 
first detailed at the PC Expo in 
June, has little to 
differentiate it 


THE CLIE : 
sports the \ 
same look- 
and price - as 
the Palm Vx 


that distribution the Palm 
developer community numbers 
more than 80,000 


warnings about it on PalmSta 


he posted 


tion.com and PalmGear.com 

“After many hours of think- 
ing, I regret even considering 
what could be done with this 
application,” Ardiri wrote, “and 
giving it to anybody on Palm 
chat was a big mistake.” 

Rodriguez dismissed any im- 
pact the program might have 
on Palm users. “All you have to 
do to get rid of it is a ‘hot reset’ 
and resyne with your PC” to 
remove the program from an 
infected handheld device, Ro 
driguez said. 

She added that Palm is well 
aware “that any electronic de 
vice is susceptible” to hacking 
and that the company is “work 
ing to make sure any such at 
tempts are detected and inter 


from the Palm Vx, analysts said. 
The Clie (pronounced “klee- 
ay”) sports the same 8MB of in- 
ternal memory as the Palm and 
is about the same size, although 
it weighs almost 7% more than 
the Palm Vx. 

The largest difference be- 
tween the two handhelds in- 
volves support built into the 
Clie for Sony’s Memory Stick 
technology, which enables 
users to add up to 64MB of ad- 
ditional memory through an 
expansion slot. A 1283MB Mem- 
ory Stick is due next year, Sony 
said, and future development 
plans call for the expansion 
technology to act as a connec- 
tor for digital cameras, Global 
Positioning trackers 
and other add-on peripherals. 

Another feature of the Clie 
is a Jog Dial navigator that 


System 


Sony said will let users move 
through menus via single-hand 
scroll-and-select techniques. 
And unlike Palm devices, the 
Clie has video software that 
can display images at four 
to 10 frames per second, 
according to Sony. D 
Williams is Tokyo 
correspondent for 
the IDG News 
Service. 


cepted and avoided.” Ro- 
driguez declined to provide 
specific details 

Network Associates Inc., an 
antivirus software company in 
Santa Ciara, said ii uas devel- 
oped and is distributing a new 
line of VirusScan Wireless se- 
curity products that should 
provide protection for Palm 
computers and handheld de- 
vices running Microsoft Corp.’s 
Windows CE or Symbian Ltd.’s 
Epoc operating system. 

IDefense Intelligence Ser- 
vices, an Internet security firm 
in Fairfax, Va., said in an analy 
sis of the Palm Trojan horse 
that security will be needed as 
attacks on handheld devices 
proliferate. 

In its analysis, iDefense said 
the appearance of the Liberty 
Trojan horse “fulfills experts’ 
predictions that the Palms... 


Online Bank 
To Offer 
Broadband 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 
USABancShares.com Inc. plans 
to officially launch its broad- 
band service within the next 
few weeks as a means of differ- 
entiating itself from other In- 
ternet banks. 

The service, which has been 
live for a month, offers custo- 
mers all the usual bank func- 
tions — plus sound and video. 

“The quality of information 
we can provide is more exten- 
sive and much more customiz- 
able than in a narrowband plat- 
form,” said bank President and 
CEO Ken Tepper. 

The Philadelphia-based bank 
will seek partnerships with 
broadband providers, Tepper 
added. “We're the only alterna- 
tive,” he said. “We’re the only 
bank to offer a broadband ex- 
perience.” 

USABancShares.com has al- 
ready struck a deal with Santa 
Clara, Calif.-based Yahoo Inc. 
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An Attack 


n the Palm 


The Liberty Trojan horse is disguised 


it all programs 


reated by an independent de 


jaimed it was designed to clean 


ata Tiles 
n acknowledges the threat from the 
n horse but says it doesn’t know of any 


isers hit by the program 


@ Analysts are predicting copycat attacks 
> suggesting that users obtain anti- 
software 
would soon be hit by a virus or 
a Trojan. ... Either virus writ- 
will simply change the 
name and icon, disguising the 


ers 


Trojan, or they will borrow ele- 
ments of its code to create a 
more dangerous program.” 
The continued, 
“Owners of [personal digital 
assistants] and other handheld 


statement 


devices are urged to exercise 
extreme caution and explore 
the feasibility of employing an- 
tivirus software as it becomes 
available.” D 


that gives the bank access to 
the portal company’s broad- 
band customers. The agree- 
ment also gives USABanc- 
Shares customers access to 
Yahoo’s FinanceVision, an in- 
teractive financial network 
based in Silicon Valley. 

Broadband has high poten- 
tial as a vehicle to provide cus- 
tomer service and sell complex 
financial products, said Rich- 
ard Bell, an analyst at Tower- 
Group in Needham, Mass. 

USABancShares’ broadband 
service puts more technologi- 
cal pressures on the banking 
industry. This summer, a few 
banks began rolling out wire- 
banking services. Now, 
they'll have to go to broadband 
to keep up. 

“I think eventually, virtually 
all banks with Internet func- 
tionality will follow suit,” Bell 
said. 

There are almost 3 million 
broadband subscribers in the 
U.S., according to Telecommu- 
nications Reports Internation- 
al Inc. in Washington. 

“We see a sizable market for 
us,” said Tepper, who added 
that he’d be happy with a cou- 
ple million customers. Howev- 
er, he said the bank isn’t bet- 
ting the farm on broadband. D 
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Industry Giants Back 
Laboratory for Linux R&D 


Goal is to speed up open-source growth 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
N A multimillion-dollar 
deal that backers hope 
will help bring Linux 
firmly into the world of 
enterprise computing, 
four industry heavyweights 
announced last week that they 
and other companies are creat- 
ing the first independent, non- 
profit development laboratory 
for Linux. 
The Open Source Develop- 


ment Lab, to be based near 


Portland, Ore., is being built 


IBM Offers AFS 
To Open-Source 


IBM last week announced that 
it will release the source code 
to its Andrew File System 
(AFS). The technology could 
help Linux gain enterprise 
acceptance. 

AFS is similar to the more 
widely used Network File Sys- 
tem but is considered more ro- 
bust and secure, said Tony 
lams, an analyst at D. H. Brown 
Associates Inc. in Port Chester, 
NY. AFS is used mainly in aca- 
demic and government mar- 
kets but also has users in the fi- 
nancial industry. The system 
will work with most versions of 
Unix and with Microsoft Corp.'s 
Windows NT. 

“We did this because the 
AFS community wanted this to 
be open-source,” said Dan 
Frye, program director at IBM's 
Linux Technology Center. 

According to lams, AFS is 
“technologically really quite 
beautiful, but it never caught on 
commercially. IBM is not giving 
up all that much by turning this 
over [to open-source].” 

lams said AFS could heip 
Linux compete in the enter- 
prise ~ but the Linux communi- 
ty must first decide to accept it. 
IBM has previously committed 
to contributing some of its jour- 
naling file-system technology 
to the open-source effort. 

~ Dominique Deckmyn 


| the 


by Hewlett-Packard Co., Intel 
Corp., IBM and NEC Corp. The 
laboratory is expected to open 
by the end of the year. 

Other companies sponsor- 
ing the lab are Caldera Systems 
Inc., Dell Computer Corp., Lin- 
uxCare Inc., LynuxWorks Inc., 
Red Hat Inc., Silicon Graphics 
Inc., SuSE Linux AG, Turbo- 
Linux Inc. and VA Linux Sys- 
tems Inc. 

The idea of the lab, accord- 
ing to the backers, isn’t to cre- 
ate new projects. Instead, the 
focus will be on accelerating 
projects being developed by 
the open-source community. 

“This will be the first of 
many labs we hope to open,” 
said an IBM 
Each of the four key partner 


spokeswoman. 


companies is providing seed 
money for the project, as well 


as the personnel necessary to | 


move it forward, she said. 

A mix of servers and equip- 
ment will be in the lab to give 
developers the tools to pro- 
duce applications for a wide 
the 


range of environments, 


| spokeswoman said. The equip- 


ment will be accessible on-site 

or over the Internet, she added, 

with personnel ready to assist. 
But in a world where Linux 


development has largely been | 


accomplished by individuals in 
the field collaborating with 
one another in a sort of com- 
puter underworld, some ob- 
servers wonder how the Linux 
development community will 
respond to a group of big guns 
getting involved. 

“They have the buy-in from 
most of the bigwigs in open- 
source,” said Bill Claybrook, an 


Class-Action Suit Against 


Microsoft Not 


BY JENNIFER DISABATINO 
Microsoft Corp. last week lost 
a bid to have a class-action suit 
thrown out in California, de- 
spite prior victories at getting 
similar class actions dismissed 
in other states. 

Like more than 130 other 
suits filed around the country, 
California class-action 
charges that users were forced 
to overpay for Windows and 
other Microsoft products be- 
cause of what a USS. District 
Court judge in Washington 


ruled to be anticompetitive be- | 
havior by the company. 


Courts in Hawaii, Iowa, Ken- 


| tucky, Nevada, Oregon, Rhode 
| dis- | 


Island and Texas have 


missed similar lawsuits. 


Some judges who dismissed 


| the suits cited a legal prece- 
| dent 


from a 1977 Supreme 
Court ruling that said a compa- 


| ny can’t be sued for inflated 
| pricing if customers didn’t buy | 

the product in question direct- | 
| ly from the manufacturer — a | 


Dismissed 


situation that the judges said 
fits Microsoft’s selling model. 
But San Francisco County 
Superior Court Judge Stuart R. 
Pollak denied Microsoft’s mo- 
tion to dismiss the case in Cali- 
fornia, which is a consolidated 
case of 27 state cases. His deci- 
sion cited U.S. District Court 
Judge Thomas Penfield Jack- 
son’s “detailed findings of vari- 


ous forms of anticompetitive | 


conduct by Microsoft” in the 


| case brought by the USS. 


Department of Justice (DOJ) 
against the company. The DOJ 
is seeking to bring the case be- 
fore the Supreme Court to pre- 
clude a lengthy appeals process. 

One lawyer said some states, 


such as California, have looser | 


regulations than other states 
and may be more willing to 
hear the class-action 


recognize indirect purchaser 
actions,” said Hillard Sterling, 
an attorney at Gordon & Glick- 


suits. | 
“We're seeing a case study of | 
| one of the few states that will | 


Group Effort 


The nonprofit lab will: 


| m Provide state-of-the-art hardware and 


support to allow the independent open- 
source community to move development to 
more complicated and costly servers, 


m Be accessible on-site near Portland, Ore 
or via the Internet for developers to test and 
create their applications and code 


= Be operational by the end of the year 


analyst at Aberdeen Group Inc. | 
in Boston. “The idea is that | 
some of those folks from the | 
open-source community will 


be on the board” of the new 
lab, helping shape its direction 
and future. 

For IBM, NEC, HP and Intel, 
the motivation for helping to 
push the development of Linux 
is clear, Claybrook said. 


son LLC in Chicago. 

But, Sterling noted, there are 
contradictions between the 
class-action complaints of high 
pricing and the federal govern- 
ment’s claim that Microsoft 
used aggressive pricing poli- 
cies to stifle its competition. 

Microsoft spokesman Jim 


Cullinan said that, considering | 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
Oracle Corp. last week an- 


| nounced a free online service 
to provide businesses with ac- | 
| cess to Oracle sales automa- 


tion products. 


The company said in a state- | 
teo, Calif., the leader in cus- 


ment that more than 400 medi- 


um-size and large companies | 


in 15 countries are managing 


their sales activities with Ora- | 
| version of Oracle’s applica- 


cleSalesOnline.com. 


The service can help a busi- | 
| ness get a sales force with as | 


many as 500 representatives 
up and running, enabling the 
forecasting and 


said. 
Analyst Sheryl Kingstone at 
The Yankee Group in Boston 


tracking of | 
customer information, Oracle | 
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“It is to their advantage to 
see Linux move up the food 
chain,” he said. “Some of these 
companies are kind of fed up 


| dealing with Microsoft [as the 
| Major operating system pro- 


vider] all the time and being 
bullied.” 
Linux has plenty of promise 


| and lots of open-source devel- 


opment already being carried 


| out by others, saving the part- 


ner companies millions of dol- 


lars in development costs, 


| Claybrook said. In addition, 


IBM and the other companies 
see the continued develop- 


ment of Linux as a way to reju- 
| venate their hardware sales. 


Dan Kusnetzky, an analyst at 
International Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass., said the 


| only way Linux will be ported 


to large-scale hardware will be 
through the creation of such a 
lab, where independent devel- 
opers will have hands-on ac- 
cess to leading-edge machines. 

“It makes perfectly good 
sense for the companies who 
want this to happen to make 
the lab available,” Kusnetzky 
said. “If they want the software 
development, they have to 
make it possible.” D 


California law, “the ruling was 
not surprising to Microsoft.” 
However, he added, “the plain- 
tiffs have a huge burden, which 
we don’t think they could pos- 
sibly meet.” 

He also noted that there 
were only two class-action 
suits filed before Jackson ruled 
on the DOJ case. D 


Oracle Sales Software Is Free 


| said the offering is the first ina 


series of applications from Or- 
acle’s E-Business Suite lli that 
will be online. 

Kingston described Oracle’s 
move as a direct attack on 
Siebel Systems Inc. in San Ma- 


tomer relationship manage- 
ment applications. But, she 
added, while the plain-vanilla 


tions will be free and easy to 
install, “nothing is ever free in 
the software world.” 

Kingston explained that a 
user will incur costs if the 
product is customized. And, 
she warned, certain companies 
might find that a one-size-fits- 
all approach isn’t suitable. D 
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Finally, a server that not only fits your company’s needs, but also fits in your company. The Dell” PowerEdge™ 2450, 
with its ultrathin 2U form factor, allows up to 21 servers and 42 processors in a 42U Dell rack. But don’t let its size 
fool you. Like Dell’s complete line of servers, it packs a lot of power. With dual Intel® Pentium® Ill processor capability 
at up to 933MHz and 133MHz Front Side Bus, the PowerEdge 2450 will give your company ali the computing power 

(and elbowroom) it needs 


DELL” SERVERS: 


DELL” POWEREDGE® 1300 DELL” POWEREDGE™ 2450 


Affordable Entry Level Server Ultra-Slim (2U) Rack-Optimized Server 
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® 9GB° 7200 RPM Ultra-2/LVD SCSI HD (up t ® 9GB’ 10K RPM Ultra3 SCSI HD (up to 36GB 
® 144GB Internal Storage Capacity s 

8 NIC & Integrated SCSI Controllers; 48X Max CD . 

® Dell™ OpenManage™ Server Management Solutions . 

® 3-Yr NBD On-site Service’; 7x24 Phone Support * 


$1399 O Bess 


8 Small Business Upgrade Bundle, add $1877 8 Single-channel RAID with 64MB Cache 
8 2nd Intel® Pentium® Ili Processor at 700MHz, add $699 & MS* Windows® 2000 Server, add $799 


Up to 180GB Hot-swappable Internal Storage 
Integrated NIC/SCSI Controllers; 24X Max 

Dell’ OpenManage™ Server Management S: 
3-Yr NBD On-site Service’; 7x24 Phone Sup 


DELL” POWEREDGE™ 2450 DELL” POWEREDGE™ 4400 


Ultra-Slim (2U) Rack-Optimized Server Departmental Server 

® Intel® Pentium® Ill Processor at 733MHz (up to 933MHz) 8 Intel® Pentium® Ill Xeon 
® Dual Processor Capable up to 933MHz 

® 128MB 133MHz ECC SDRAM 

8 9GB* 10K RPM Ultra3 SCSI HD (upt 
= Up to 180GB Hot-swappable Interna 
® Embedded Single-channe 
® Redundant Hot-swappable Px 
® Integrated NIC/SCSI t 
* 





3-Yr NBD On-site Service’; 7x2 


$3469 O:: 


® Red Hat® Linux” 6.2, add $1%9 


® Dual-channel RAID with 64MB Ca 
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Sabre Buys Get There, Will Cut 1,200 Jobs 


BY MICHAEL MEEHAN 
Arguments over which compa- 
ny was leading in the business- 
to-business travel procurement 


we AS 


New Horizons Computer Learning Centers 


space rest last 
week as Sabre Holdings Corp. 
purchased its chief competitor, 


GetThere Inc. in Menlo Park, 


were put to 


help you keep up with technology and 


improve efficiency and productivity 


Exceptional classroom training. 
Students learn from qualified instructors 
Classes are conducted in comfortable, 
well-equipped classrooms with one com 


puter per student 


Convenient technology-based training. Stimulating, 
interactive learning using the Web or CD. Students set 


schedules and pace 


Accommodating on-site training. You set the time 
ind class size. We come t 


in 1 computers 


your location with an instructor 


More courses at more times. All the applications and 
technical certification courses you need—days, evenings 
and weekends. We do more Microsoft technical training 


ind certihication than any other company 


| Calif., for $757 million. 


AN TARE Fea 


Fort Worth, Texas-based 
Sabre also announced plans to | 


cut 1,200 jobs companywide | 


during the coming months, or | 
| occur through attrition and 


about 11% of its workforce, to 
improve growth and profitabil- 
ity. Sabre and GetThere offi- 
cials said most of the cuts will 
be in Sabre’s traditional travel- 
agency support business. 


Hitwhs &.. 


More centers. Conveniently located across the country 


ind around the world 





Telephone assistance 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


For 60 days following applications courses 


Guaranteed results. Students may retake applications 
courses free of charge within six months. Ask about our 


technical certification test pass guarantee 


For a center near you, call 1-800-PC-LEARN today. 


Or visit newhorizons.com on the Web. 


New Horizons’ 


Computer Learning Centers 


World leader in computer training 
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Sabre said the job cuts would 


layoffs and are expected to 
save the company $100 million 


| annually beginning next year. 


The new entity will retain Get- 


| There’s name, and GetThere 


President and CEO Gadi Maier 
will head Sabre’s Business Trav- 
el Solutions (BTS) division. 
This past spring, GetThere 
announced plans to launch a 
supplier-direct network that 
would put corporate buyers in 
direct contact with airlines, ho- 
tels and car rental agencies, by- 
passing traditional computer 
reservations system like Sabre. 
Rob Wald, director of prod- 
uct marketing at e-Travel Inc. 
in Waltham, Mass., said Get- 
There may not be able to build 
systems that don’t rely on 
Sabre’s travel architecture. “I 
think it’s questionable as to 
whether Sabre will ultimately 
commit to that business mod- 
el,” Wald said. E-Travel, an Ora- 
cle Corp. subsidiary that oper- 
ates a supplier-direct network, 
has placed third in the busi- 
ness-to-business travel race. 


Some Doubts 
Peter Stevens, Sabre BTS’s 
vice president of business and 
product development, ques- 
tioned the supplier-direct con- 
cept this past spring. Last week, 
Stevens said he still had ques- 
tions but added that Sabre 
“wants to be there if this is the 
market that’s going to break.” 
GetThere Chief Operating 
Officer Ken Pelowski said 
many merger details, such as 
which company’s customers 
will be migrated to new sys- 
tems and whether more of 
GetThere’s systems will use 
Sabre’s technology, will be dis- 
closed after the deal is final- 
ized in the next few months. 
Analysts said they don’t 
foresee any antitrust concerns 
arising in the business-to-busi- 
ness arena, though efforts in 
other industries have drawn 
regulators’ attention. “There 
isn’t enough of a market to cor- 
ner yet,” said Melissa Shore, a 
senior analyst at Jupiter Com- 
munications Inc. in New York. 
Shore said that she expects 
the business-to-business travel 
market to far exceed the con- 
sumer market once companies 
begin to fully use the offerings 
of Sabre/GetThere, e-TIravel 
and Amadeus Global Travel 
Distribution LLP, which has 
partnered to build a business- 
to-business offering with Lotus 
Development Corp. D 
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Sun Goes Open-Source 
With Solaris Code 


Sun Microsystems Inc. has an- 
nounced plans to release the inter- 
nationalization source code for its 
Solaris operating system to open- 
source software developers. The 
open source code will make it easy 
for developers to create applica- 
tions running in multiple national 
languages under Unix and Linux, 
Sun said. Until now, programmers 
have had to write separate code for 
each language they want to support 
in an application. Sun will release 
the code Sept. 15 to X.org, the non- 
profit consortium for X Window 
System operating standards. 


Ericsson, Partners 
Form $300M VC Fund 


LM Ericsson Telephone Co. in 
Stockholm has partnered with a 
group of investment companies to 
form a $300 million venture capital 
fund targeted primarily at mobile In- 
ternet ventures and technologies. 
Merrill Lynch & Co., AB Industrivar- 
den and Investor AB are the other 
founding members of the fund. The 
four partners will each contribute 
$75 million to the fund, named 
Ericsson Venture Partners, which is 
scheduled to be operational by next 
month. With a focus on Europe and 
North America, the fund aims to 
spread its investments across a 
broad range of mobile internet tech- 
nologies, including applications, 


network infrastructure and services. | 


Short Takes 


SONY CORP. plans to invest $940 
million over the next five years to 
construct and later expand a semi- 
conductor factory in western Japan. 
... ADVANCED MICRO DEVICES 
INC. in Sunnyvale, Calif., an- 
nounced the resignation of Larry 
Hollatz, group vice president in 
charge of its PC processor busi- 
ness. . . . The public beta for APPLE 
COMPUTER INC.’s Mac OS X is slat- 
ed to be rolled out Sept. 13 at the 
Apple Expo in Paris. . .. POPCAST 
COMMUNICATIONS CORP., a 
provider of business-to-business 
streaming media software and ser- 
vices in Los Angeles, said it has re- 
ceived investments totaling $10.8 
million from INTEL CAPITAL and 
TELESYSTEM LTD. 





Off 234, Restructures 


MicroStrategy Lays 


| Financial efforts include management 


shuffle and new partners, investors | 


| BY TODD R. WEISS 


USINESS Manage- | 


ment software ven- 


dor MicroStrategy | 


Inc. will lay off 
workers for the first 


| time since its creation in 1989 
| as part of a restructuring plan | 
| that aims to turn around the | 
| company’s financial future. 
The Vienna, Va.-based com- | 

| pany, which has watched its 
| stock price drop from $333 per 
share March 10 to $27.50 re- | 
| cently, announced the restruc- 


turing plans last week. 
“Our year-to-date financial 
performance has been unac- 


ceptable, and we are firmly | 
strengthening | 
our business,” said CEO and 


committed to 


President Michael J. Saylor. 
“Reducing head count was a 
very difficult decision for us to 


make. However, this reduction | 
| was a necessary step in our 
| plan to improve operating re- 


sults,” he explained. 


The layoffs of 234 people — | 

| 10% of the company’s work- 

force — will be completed lat- | 

| er this month. 
While the markets for Mi- 

| croStrategy’s data mining and 


customer relationship man- 
agement software remain 
healthy, the firm was hard-hit 


| economically earlier this year 
| when it had to restate its earn- 


ings from 1997 to 1999 to ac- 
commodate new federal rev- 
enue-reporting guidelines, 


| said company spokeswoman 


Ivy Eckerman. The restate- 


| ments lowered the company’s 


revenue figures for the past 


tailspin on Wall Street. 

“With the restatement, there 
was some hesitancy to close 
deals” among some customers, 
| said Eckerman. “MicroStrate- 

gy is trying to aggressively get 
back on track. We 
tremendous technologies, and 
we're trying to address any 
concerns people have with our 
business.” 

The company did get some 
good news in June, when it re- 








three years, sending it into a 


have | 





| ceived $125 million in new fi- 


nancing from an 


group. Since then, it has signed | 


up new partners and launched 


an online store where 


tomers can evaluate and pur- | 


chase the company’s electron- 


ic-business software applica- | 


tions. The company is also ex- 


| panding its target audience to | 
woo small and midsize busi- | 
nesses, which it hasn’t tapped | 
| a fight in front of them” to re- 
turn to a healthy financial state | 


in the past. 


Early last month, Micro- 


Strategy juggled its manage- | 


ment team, naming Eric 
Brown, former chief financial 


officer of subsidiary Strategy.- 


com, as the new MicroStrategy | 


chief financial officer. 


investors’ | 


cus- | 


Analysts say the restructur- 
ing is good for the company. 

“Wall Street will respond fa- 
vorably to the move, to see that 
executives know where to go 
to trim the fat,” said 
Moran, an analyst at Aberdeen 
Group Inc. in Boston. 


“I have not heard one rum- | 


from [MicroStrategy] 


those who 


bling 


clients — 


Moran added. 


Fighting the Good Fight 


“Make no mistake, they have 


and to continue as one of the 
market leaders, Moran said. 
“But they didn’t get to where 
they were without stellar tech- 
nology and marketing.” 


Bob | to $8 million this quarter for reorganization 


have | 
| bought their systems — losing 
confidence in the company,” | 





Dan Vesset, an analyst at In- | 


Ariba Takes Steps to Make 
Its Software Multinational 


Updated version 
supports euro 


BY JULIA KING 
Ariba Inc. last week released 
an updated version of its Ariba 


Buyer electronic-procurement | 


software. Version 7.0 supports 


| seven languages and multiple 


currencies, including the euro. 
Analysts described the 


multinational functionality as 


absolutely vital for the Moun- 
tain View, Calif.-based soft- 
ware maker to seil to large 
Global 2000 companies, which 
increasingly are looking to 
source goods worldwide. 


Global Software Execution 


| “Right now, rollouts [of Ari- | 
| ba’s software] are based pri- 


marily in the U.S. This will def- 
initely add to their ability to 
execute globally,” said Carl 
Lenz, an analyst at Gartner 
Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn. 
Tom Conarty, CIO at Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. in Bethlehem, 


Pa., said the $4 billion compa- 


| ny will tap the multilanguage 
| version of the software to elec- 
| tronically purchase raw mate- | 
world- | 
| direct and indirect goods, al- 


rials from 
wide. 
Users at Bethlehem’s corpo- 
rate headquarters are now us- 
ing a previous version of Ari- 


suppliers 


ba’s software to electronically | 


buy indirect goods and mainte- 
nance, repair and 
operating (MRO) 

goods. 

Approved _ pur- 
chase items and 
suppliers are listed 
in the company’s 
electronic catalog, 
which employees 
reach over a corpo- 
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| 
| New Plan for 
| MicroStrategy 


As part of its plan to reduce 


costs and reshape its customer 
base, the software maker will: 


w Lay off 234 administrative and general 
staff workers across North America, or 
10% of its staff, saving $25 million. 


a Incur restructuring charges of $4 million 


wm Reach out to smaller and midsize compa- 
nies in an effort to widen its customer base 
beyond large firms 

ternational Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass., said that if 
MicroStrategy follows through 
with the staff reductions in ad- 
ministration and doesn’t touch 
the research and development 
staff, the restructuring won't 
hurt the continued develop- 
ment of its products. 

“They are strong enough to 
get through” the tough finan- 
cial times, Vesset said, “as long 
as they keep their technology 
strong.” D 


ba [companywide] will be in 


| the areas of indirect and MRO 


procurement. After that, we'll 


move into direct procure- 


| ment,” Conarty said. “From a 


supply base, this is where we 
can get into a global situation 
with buys of coal, coke and 
other raw materials.” 

Conarty noted that savings 
will accrue from streamlining 
the purchasing processes for 


though he had no specific cost- 
savings figures. 

Ariba officials said other fea- 
tures in Buyer Version 7.0 in- 
clude a simpler, more intuitive 

user interface and 
an option that en- 
ables a company to 
deploy a single in- 
stance of the pro- 
curement software 
in a central location 
but lets company 
users worldwide 
tap into the system 


rate intranet. 
During the next 
three months, 


BETHLEHEM STEEL’S 
Conarty says software 
will streamline buying 


in their preferred 
languages. 
Ariba _ said its 





Conarty said, the 
software will be de- 
ployed to all of Bethlehem’s 
business units, which will then 
start buying direct goods on- 
line as well. 

“The initial forays with Ari- 


of raw materials 


user base compris- 
es more than 200 
global companies, including 
Chevron Corp., Texaco Inc. 
and Hewlett-Packard Co. 
where some 20,000 employees 
use the software. D 





ANNOUNCING A SERVER 


POWERFUL ENOUGH 


TO SERVE UP FOUR 
#1 BENCHMARKS 


THE NEW IBM AS/400e" MODEL 840 


With over 700,000 systems shipped to 
customers in over 150 countries, the IBM 
\S/A00e is already the world’s most popular 


multiuser, midrange business computer. 


And now, the new Model 270 and 800 family 
brings a new level of performance to AS/400e transaction 
servers — along with new levels of speed, availability and 


scalability, setting new standards across the industry. 


#1 TPC-C” BENCHMARK RATING. Irom its inception, the 
AS/400° was designed to handle the most important 
transactions in your business - taking orders. And the 
new AS/400e Model 840 has achieved the #1 TPC-C 
benchmark rating for single-server processing (the 
standard for transactions) * 

This means faster performance (3.6 times faster than the 


previous AS/400e). 


#1 BENCHMARK RATING FOR VOLANOMARK. The AS/400e 
is designed for e-business and the Web — and the new 800 
series earned the #1 benchmark rating for VolanoMark 
(a 100 Percent Pure Java” benchmark). That means faster 
Java performance. It’s the first server to achieve a 6-digit 


score on Volano LLC’s 2.1.2 benchmark. 


#1 RANKING FOR SPECJBB2000. The AS/4()0e 
Model 840 achieved a #1 ranking for the 
SPECjbb2000 benchmark rating (measures 
transaction performance for Java-based appli- 
cations). The result is faster e-business per- 
formance, online, over the Web. to thousands 


of users simultaneously. 


#1 NOTESBENCH’ BENCHMARK. The AS/400e Model 840 
sets a new world record for Lotus” Domino” scalability 
and performance, successfully handling 75.000 concurrent 
NotesBench R5 mail and calendaring users with an average 
response time of just 276 milliseconds. The result is faster 


e-mail performance for online users. 


PERFORMANCE POWERED BY INNOVATIVE TECHNOLOGY. 
The AS/400e Model 270 and 800 family is powered by 
the world’s first production microchips incorporating 
IBM’s leading silicon-on-insulator and copper wiring 
technologies. The addition of SOL alone can increase per- 
formance up to 20% to 30% beyond the use of copper 


chip technology. 


For more information on the new AS/400e 270 and 800 


family, go to ibm.com/as400/benchmarks5 


© 


*AS/400e 840 TPC-C result has a price performance of $59.35/tpmC and an availability date of 9/15/00. Performance claims based on, respectively, TPC-C benchmarking 
(see www.tpc.org for details), VolanoMark, (see www.voiano.com/benchmarks.htmi for details), Specjbb2000 benchmark (see www.spec.org for details), and NotesBench 
benchmark (see www.notesbench.org for details). All claims are current as of 7/26/00. IBM, AS/400, AS/400e and the e-business logo are trademarks or registered trademarks 
of International Business Machines Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. Lotus. Domino and NotesBench are trademarks or registered trademarks of Lotus 
Development Corporation. TPC is a trademark of Transaction Processing Council, Inc. Java and all Java-based trademarks are trademarks of Sun Microsystems, Inc. in the United 
States and other countries. All other trademarks, registered trademarks and service marks are the property of their respective owners. ©2000 IBM Corp. All rights reserved 





NEWS 


PATRICIA KEEFI 


Sun’s Penttum moment 


AST WEEK’S REVELATION that Sun Microsystems extract- 
ed nondisclosure agreements from aggrieved customers in 
the wake of memory caching problems with its Ultra En- 
terprise series is an outrageous violation of IT trust and 
goodwill. It’s embarrassing enough for Sun to have to admit 


that after a year or more of trying, it 
still can’t fix a problem plaguing its 
top-selling product line [Page One, 
Aug. 28]. Even worse, the company’s 
statements downplaying the impact 
of the problem were contradicted by 
analysts and angry users, who say 
the issue has affected a lot more 
sites for a lot longer than Sun 
claims. But getting caught gagging 
customers in return for speedy ser- 
vice and full disclosure is the real 
public relations nightmare. 

This is truly Sun’s “Pentium mo- 
ment,” the point when vendor arro- 
gance and mistreatment of customers backfires 
in a painfully public way, as it did when Intel 
tried to shrug off problems with a new batch of 
Pentium chips. It’s all so unnecessary. 

IT leaders understand that technology isn’t in- 
fallible. They know products can be fixed, re- 
placed or superceded. Given Sun’s engineering 
prowess, most users would expect one or the 
other to eventually happen. But in the meantime, 
they expect to be treated with respect as part- 
ners in solving the problem. Sun Chairman Scott 
McNealy and CEO Ed Zander should apologize 
to every customer forced to sign a nondisclo- 
sure agreement and then fire the executive who 
dreamed up this exercise in paranoia. 


Thel jesus the 


presidestial candidates 


WAVE taker iterest {n. 


= Wdeossnens rail 2 ais net 


PATRICIA KEEFE iS 
Computerworld’s 
editorial director. Contact | 
her at patricia keefe@ i 
computerworld.com. 


| to stop treating them like enemies. 


They need to realize how they 
have shortchanged these enterprise 
customers by conspiring to keep 
other Ultra Enterprise users in the 
dark and by suggesting that affected 
sites weren't entitled to Sun’s full at- 
tention unless they signed on as ac- 
complices. 

As one user told us last week, Sun 
“treated the whole thing like a 
cover-up. ... Our lawyers did not 
like the NDA, and Sun became very 
hostile. They wanted us to sign an 
NDA that we would not talk to any- 
one else about the problem. That 
absolutely is a red flag that there is a major sys- 
tem problem.” 

These nondisclosure agreements were 
signed under duress, and it’s clear that users 
deeply resented it. 

If vendors want to strike up mutually sup- 
portive partnerships with their users, they have 


Having violated its pact with customers, Sun | 
is about to find out how hard it will be to re- | 
gain their trust. Restoring customer faith is lot 
more complicated than fixing a server, and a 
much less certain endeavor. D 
What do you think? Post your opinion on our Community Forum online, at 
www.computerworld.com/forums 


| tips for those of you con- 
| templating the use of a 


| 1. Do the test when you’re 
| heading into a major redesign. 
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JOHN GANTZ 


Get the most 


‘out of Web site 


evaluations 


HERE ARE SOME very good ser- 
vices out there for testing Web 
sites, and I used to think they were 
the answer to a lot of Web site ills. Now I 
know better. I have gotten close to a cou- 
ple of companies that have conducted the 
tests and have seen them struggle to use 
the information they paid for. 
It’s not that the tests don’t work. It’s 


| that companies aren’t able to mobilize 

| around the results. I’ve seen Web site 

| improvements stymied for reasons ranging from 

| the need for a new worldwide WAN to the lack of 
} common authoring sys- 

| tems inside the company. 


Often, the changes most 


| called for require a level of 
| commitment — money, 
time and attention — that 


companies weren't expect- 


| ing when they initiated 
their evaluations. 


The following are some 
JOHN GANTZ is a senior 
vice president at Interna- 
tional Data Corp. in i 
Framingham, Mass. Con- 
tact him at jgantz@ide.com. 


Web site testing service: 


You'll be spending money anyway, and the test 
will help you prioritize features to test. If you do 
the test and aren’t committed to making the 
changes indicated, you’ve wasted the test. If you 
wait six months to implement the results, they’ll 


| probably be invalid. 
| 2. Do lots of internal public relations before the test. In 
| many cases, you already know what you need to 


| fix or redesign in your Web site, but a redesign 
| effort will get more commitment if there is cor- 


roboration from outside the IT organization. 


| Management will feel better about spending mon- 


ey on a Web site redesign or upgrade if an 
“authority” outside IT makes it clear where the 


| work is needed. 

| 3. Pay attention to the test routine itself. Like anything 
| else, the more time and effort spent at the front 

| end, the more useful the results will likely be. 


Consider hiring an outside consultant to help you 
decide what aspects of your Web site to test. 
4. Test competitors. Having your Web site evaluat- 


| ed can tell you lots about where to fix it, but test- 


| ing your competitors can tell you how urgent the 


yet 


| need to fix it is. This can help secure funds. ‘The 
| results can be invaluable in helping you prioritize 


improvements. 
5. Do lots of internal PR after the test. If you’re going 
to go through a major Web site redesign, you’re 
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Assuring Business Availability 


Enterprise Manag 


ement Paves 


the Way for Successful E-Business 


ging a company’s IT 
infrastructure was not difficult 
ilready, the onset of 
E-business practices brings a 
wealth of new ente rprise manage ment 
challenges. In an effort to increase rev- 
enues and remain competitive, many cor 
porations have recently deployed e-busi- 
ness applications only to discover that their 
customers become quickly disenchanted 
with the overall level of service provided 
Unfortunately, service levels of e-busi- 
ness application grade with the expo- 
th of users. The internal IT 


infrastructure, on which 


mary objective of increasing its overall 
revenues (the “top line”). The general idea 
was that an e-business can more effectively 
service its customers because it’s open 24 
hours a day and can be accessed from any 
point on the Internet. Customers no 
longer required direct interaction with a 
company’s sales force in order to get prod- 
uct information or make purchases. And a 
company’s increased effectiveness in reach- 
ing customers typically translates to in- 
creased revenues. 

Ag 
ness is Worldspan. Worldspan is one of 


this year’s gold award 


it example of this type of e-busi- 


-business applications With competitors only a winners in the BMC Soft- 


vely impacted click away, poor service 


ional transac 
tion load. With competi- 
tors only a click away 
poor service levels will 
quickly lead to customer 
dissatistacti ind lost bu 
So businesses are finding that imple - 
menting best practices in enterprise man- 
gement has become critically important 
for managing the service levels of their 
e-business applications. Without sufficient 


enterprise management in place to detect 


ind address these issues, a company’s early 


success with e-business can quickly turn 


busines 


levels will quickly lead to 


customer dissatisfaction 


ware Best Practices in E: 
terprise Management pro- 
gram. As it’s responsible 


for more than 50% of all 


and lost business. online travel reservations 


air, car, hotel, etc 
Worldspan quickly recognized the need to 
establish premium service levels for its e 
business applications. The company has 
been so successful at managing its own IT 
that it has recently entered into a new 
business — hosting Web sites for other e- 
businesses. In this case, the IT department 
has excelled at its own function and turned 
what is a cost-center for most businesses 
into a new business opportunity. Congrat- 
ulations to Worldspan for using its best 


prac tices 1n enterprise management to ef- 
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tectively increase its revenues 
The second wa f e-business strate- 
1as been focuse 1 increasi 
nization’s efficiency by cutting 
thereby increasing the profit ma 
bottom line”). In response to tl 
creased workload resulting from doi 
business over the Internet, many corpora- 
tior » begun to decentralize the IT 
function. But this approach quickly leads 
to redundant staffing and higher costs 
In this supplement Work and the 
other winners, including Mi Resorts, 
Bank of America, Burlington Northern 
Santa Fe and Pacific Gas & Electric, show 
you their best practices 
cluding hospitality, the s 


and the utility industry. 


STEVE FOOTE, pr sident & CEO of 
Enswers.com, works clos 

executive ma 

Inulding and in 

gies. Prior lo 

busin ss experience in edn gement par 
ticipation in two IPO. wa place ments, 
one merger and 29 acqi His technical 
background includes developing applications, 
running large-scale IT management depart 
ments, mana ul compan s 


and analyzing hig 
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Mirage Resorts 
saves millions and 
boosts quality by 
remotely monitoring 
computer rooms 


Resorts. 
corporated unveiled t 
Bellagio hotel in Las Ve 
is and the Beau Rivage 
resort in Biloxi, M it was time for a 
tresh approach to enterprise management 
After ali, another 150 hosts were being 
folded into the company’s I'T environment 
Phe number of Mirage employees had 
jumped from 18,000 to 30,000. The com 
pany was supporting 106 applications, and 
its mix of host, client and storage devices 
was only growin more diverse 
Under the company’s former distributed 
ment model, these circumstances 
would have required hiring an additional 
33 IT employees. But the $2.6 bilhon 
leader in the hospitality and gaming indus 
try was reluctant to add increasingly 
scarce and expensivé I'T employee re 
sources to accommodate new properties 
Phe handwriting was on the wall that this 
method of supporting its IT environment 
1] 


Was not going to scale well, from a budget 


or a service-quality perspective, explains 


GOLD 
AWARD 
WINNER 


Laura May, director of systems 
engineering in Mirage Resorts’ in 
formation systems group. 

We wanted to run a lean shop 

et the most from the people we 
already had,” she explains. “In addition, 
human error had begun creating some 
quality issues.” As the company grew, so 
did the service-quality challenges associat 
ed with having too many manual IT 
processes. The company had established 
service-level agreements (SLAs) with its 
user base but was ng trouble deliver 
ing on them consist¢ ntly, May says. 

lhere were also training hurdles to 
IT technicians needed to under- 


overcome 


stand multiple management systems from 


PATROL provides us with 
centralized management of 
our computing environment. 


GLENN BONNER 


a potpourri of vendors, which slowed 
down troubleshooting and problem resolu 
tion. The company was facing the support 
of 13,000 networked nodes, including 
Windows-based terminals, PCs and cash 
registers. These were spread across five lo- 
cations in Las Vegas, connected by a 1G 
bit/sec. backbone metropolitan area net- 
work and the Beau Rivage property con- 
nected by an ATM WAN link 


Taking a new tack 

In 1997, Mirage Resorts began investi- 
gating centralized management alterna 
tives. Its product evaluation criteria includ- 
ed multi-platform support for clients, ease 
of implementation, a cost-effective pricing 
model, top-quality vendor support and 
product scalability, says May. Mirage nar 
rowed its vendor candidates down to BMC 
Software (then Boole & Babbi and two 
others. During the review process, Boole & 
Babbage purchased one of the other final 
ists. The remaining competitor S pricmg 
model did not scale well, says May. It also 
required two platforms to support the mix 
of Mirage Resorts’ computing environ 
ole & Babbage COM 
MAND/POST® product could fill the bill 
with one 

The impact of the CON AND/POST, 


which was renamed PATROL® Enterprise 


ments, where the I 


Manager, installation two years ago has 
been dramatic. The company now fulfills 
its user SLAs 91% of the time on average 

up from 76° and we're still climb- 
ing,” May notes proudly. The benefit has 
been not only to Mirage Resorts’ internal 


ge Re 


but also external customers. Mir 
sorts’ IT staff are measured against their 
ability to deliver on IT SLAs, so the instal- 
lation has been a professional win for them, 
as well 

Finally, Mirage Resorts estimates thi 
has saved $3 million in I'T staff compensa 
tion alone over the past two years. The sav- 
ings come On a $500,000 investment in the 
PATROL Enterprise Manager system and 
related modular tools from BMC Software 

The installation of PATROL Enter- 
prise Manager kicked off an all-out ['T 
best practices effort at Mirage Resorts. Be- 


cause the installation was so successful, it 





is being used as a management model 
throughout the company. For instance, Mi- 
e Resorts has since centralized its P¢ 


nN 


ss 
tware installe ind troublesho 


is closed fé iter 1 


d remotely 
ly by PATROL En- 
r,” says May 
PATROL Enterprise Manager's cons 
idation of multiple system views onto a 
ole n with a common intertac 


eliminated the training headaches o 


> : ] 1 
ive Resorts is also reali 


r the most « h employee's 


r sper 


Max Watson, CEO, BMC 
Software, Inc. (left); 

Glenn Bonner, ClO, Mirage 
Resorts, Inc. (right) 


their time fire-fig 


becoming plattorm speci 


¥ more analysis. 


its and point+ 

has reduced manual oj 
mately 400 hours ] 

hnicians trom 
vastly reduced human errot 

The company says there 
quests that it once could not s 
now can because of PATROL I 
Manager. For exz le. the softwa 


scripting capabilities have 


ind because of its automation 
For example, Mirage Resorts es 
alerts so that when serve 
reaches a Ss} 

PATROL au 

tem and ¢ 

\lso, the product | 

identity certain SQL errors 


before they attect users 


asino, Cre 
Marketing; Hotel, Food & Be 
licketing; Ret I ipplica- 
tions translates into efits Mirag‘ 
Resorts’ customers 
e less downtin 
slates int 
May says 
s who may 
ized enterprise 
4utomation, May ¢ 


esources 


the PATROL Enterprise Mar 
n and future iny 


press time, Mira 


s june- 
ter is slated 
right on monitoring a 1utomating 

e MGM properties, too 
n't expect our best practices 


MIRAGE RESORTS, 
INCORPORATED 


http://www.mirageresorts.com 
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Max Watson, CEO, BMC 
Toy ia Fe Se oem (tad ps 
David Anderson, project 
manager, Worldspan, Inc. 
(right) 


Worldspan 


The travel services giant grows its customer baSe : paising the availabilty bar 
and service portfolio without adding IT staff an is committed t 


In it Worldspan, one of the w I's 
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Eight-fold drop in repair time 
Because it consolidates a comprehensive Proof in the pudding 


VW 


Zed auton I 199, Worle 


1 PATROL I 


Now, we can add less incre- 
mental headcount to take 
on new business, which is 

the bottom line. 


WORLDSPAN, INC. 
or technicians ders« ( http://www.worldspan.com 
Initially, MTTR at Wor 
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Bank of America 


in environment in which peo- 


Using PATROL Enterprise Manager, thas 1 Siig alaiasieaa ahaa ted 


financial institution has vastly improved cus- «reer andy 
tomer service, availability and reliability va d our attr 
- , vs ithout PATROL and automated man 
-— c ™ ’ J , . agement, Gutteridge says the bi 
h them. “I 
ve and expe ¢ iment 
't possibly have provided th 
nal customers asked that their 
-level meeting's be reduced 
n addition, while the de- 
oad increased by appt 
three years, its h 
about 30% in the same 
hnology incidents 
SSES have decreased 


about one i 


wr that the automat- 
of the 
d demon- 
amour 


y systems ha 


Whether the 


run them 
Gutteridge and Marshall continue to 


W systems under r PATROL 


critical systems i 


president, based at the | solidate umbrella, a process they view 
center in Croydon, E1 1 enterprise imply adding a « ection toa n 


Bank of Ameri 
proved its service level 


h PATROL Enterprise 


is flexible and s« enough to meet 
ver the future 


mation nt is a culture 


M r (formerly called f life, a way 


COMMAND/POST) trom BMC Software 
With s ms based on PATROL, the 


The project t 


has been able to 


BANK OF AMERICA 
http://www.bankofame 
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Bt) rl - oa 


ie Systems management, 
al Pt Sn 


Burlington 
Northern and 


Santa Fe Railway 
Company 


about their shipments, wherever their loca 


SILVER 
AWARD 
WINNER 


PATROL helps keep 
the trains rolling, 
meeting 98% to 99% 
system availability 
hether they're moving 
coal or cardboard, cars 
or containers, the ship- 
pers that rely on The 
Burlington Northern and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company (BNSI 


goods from one end of the United States 


to transport their 


to the other want up-to-the-minute data 


tion in the vast railway system 

We never forget our big C, the cus 
tomer is the shipper,” says Rob Talley 
ager, systems management, BNSF Railway 
To keep shippers happy, BNSF Railway 
business units access data about shipments, 
train operations, efficient routes, available 
locomotives and rail maintenance all 
through the systems Talley moni 

lhe challenge was to provide 
view of those systems, instead of looking 
at individual segments — an inefficien 
proach requiring an ope wr to talk wit 
operations personnel manning other ter 


minals to pinpoint a problem, Talley 


We wanted to give everyone the same 
view of the alerts, whether the issue was 
W i maimntirame, t network aserver, or 
yplication he says 
Software's PATROL Enterprise 
Manager (formerly called 
COMMAND /POST) was chosen because 
of its ability to p de an enterprise view 
of events from a system 
Talley and his team succeeded, t he 
attributes to the people, processes and pro- 


The BM¢ 


Award represents not just 


cedures as much 
Software Silv 
my tean . but the entire ef- 
forts of our IS staff,” he says. “The Award 
recognizes the dedication of BNSF’s IT 
o making the system worl 
Falley's team quickly identified the 
st critical systems to man 


ction for our initial imple 


» we could get th bigge st 
bucks and show mat gement 
vere making progress,” Talley says 
<ey feature is the system's ability to 
m multiple systems 
xample, Talley uses 
ire's MAINVIEW?® line of 
products in his mainframe environment, 
with MAINVIEW forwarding alerts to 
Manager, which his 
h additional help 
s. That enables 
iy conditions 


ind rectify the 


oO an outag 
tion betore any downtime occurs 
or 1999, BNSF established goals of 
wailability for key business 
tems, applications and servers. With help 
1 the solution built on PATROL Enter 
Manager, 1999 availability goals 
vere achieved 
If a major problem ever occurs, there's a 
Critical Problem Review to identify and 
rectify the root cause 
We have a continuing cycle for im- 
provement,” Talley notes. “The ultimate 
winners are the BNSF Railway customers 
» ship w > 
THE BURLINGTON NORTHERN 
AND SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


http://www.bnsf.com 





Pacific Gas 
& Electric 


PATROL helps utility save money, streamline 
operations and improi e service and re liability 


ost utility « mipany cus nsolidating, automating and focusing on 
tomers never know what et nterp \ sus pl ittorm solutions 
forts are required to kee} In addit the systems under Soldey 
their retrigerato lumming | ol 1 wer ( ble from separate 
ind their computer cursors blinking tools, a ok many TT operations 
But at Pacific Gas & Electric | nnel to monitor them. “No 
PG&E), internal customers hear SILV rat 1OV od you are, you're 
a lot about what it takes to keep u ss something witl 
the systems working smoothly at volume,” Soldevila notes 
You must constantly tell people His goal: Save money, streamline 


what you're d says Joseph Soldey oper ations and improve performance 


automation project manager for will accomplished by enhancing: his 


urtield, Calif.-based company. “It t up's services, convincing other users to 
ent problems and people don't und et him monitor their systems and 
d how you're doing that, they wonder bringi s department into alignment 


they're getting their money's wo with the ( ization's ol 


eC 

That's why Soldevil explained the To accomp! sh this, Soldevila's team im- 
fits of PGXE's ent rprise automation plemented an automatic notification en 

solution in more tl 30 presentations 


he re 


posted on the company's intranet. T 
lution includes BMC Software's PATROL ® 
Enterprise Mar r (formerly COM ; 
MAND/POST) and is part of a story j 


that led to a Best Practices Silver Award 
trom BMC Software 


a 


Our ability to show how we integrated 
our automation tools to provide high avail- 


ability of corporate applications across the 
enterprise was one of the key metrics that 
allowe d us to win u IS iward, Says I yan 1 
Mchibbin, director of Fairfield and San 
Francisco operations at PG&E 

Betore his group implemented the auto- 
mated enterprise management solution 
the end-user groups wanted to monitor 
critical systems using their own tools in- 
stead of his group doing so. That was 


counter to the IT organization's goals of 
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gine as pat tot their ente rprise manage- 
ment solution, which incorporates BMC 
Software's PATROL Enterprise Manager 
and MAINVIEW line. The engine ena 
operations personne 1 to quickly see and ad- 
dress high-| priority system issues. “Our 
systems generate more than two million 
alarms a day and not all of those are im- 
portant,” Soldevila explains. “This technol 
ogy suppresses the non-critical issues, so 
we can focus on the big-ticket items. 

For instance, the MAINVIEW products 
used in PG&E's mainframe operations 
area monitor and automate that area so 
that it's rare that human intervention is re 
quired. When it is, alerts go up to PA 
PROL and the notification engine. The 
engine automatically sends alerts to key 
operators and users in the manner they've 
requested 

PATROL Ente rprise Manager has en 

led his group to prevent proble ms trom 
CoM ilating Into Mayor syste m outages. I ur 
ther, “As we add new applications and sys 
tems, I don't have to add staff. [ plug these 

gs into the enterprise system and 
work with the client to find what they 


need notification on,” says Soldevila. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 
http://www.pge.com 


. ETE fd) Ue 
director of Fairfield and 
San Francisco operations 
Pid iter eat lal 





Getting to the Winner's Circle 


Awarding BMC Software’s 
customers for a job well done 
BMC SOFTWARE’S fourth annual Best 
Practices terprise Management 
Awards Program culminated at the Assur- 
ance 2000 (A2K) user ip with the an- 
nouncement of ers. The 
\2K conterence brings IT protessional 
from around the world ther to | 
10OW to optimize BMC Software so 

t the most from their own people and 
systems. In addition, this conteren¢ 


partic Ipal 


And the winner is 


The awards ceren 


ted award | 
for re 
ements 
ners are Mirage Resorts 
porated and Worldspan. Silver 
ners include Bank of America 
Burlington Northern and Santa 
mmpany and Pacific Gas & 
Chis year’s pre 
ind competitior itense \ 
coming in from around the world. lr 
try experts from The Butler Group, 
Enswers.com, Enterprise Management 
Associates, GartnerG1 
1 Group, Hurwitz Group, and Interna- 
tional Dat rp tully reviewed the 
entries and selected the Best Practices in 
Enterprise Management winners. Eacl 


entrant was asked to communicate how its 


organization has linked its enterprise man- 


agement strategy to business objecti 
IDE acl levemer 
dl « 
success factors such as the planni 
evaluation process, the scale, creativity and 
quality of the implementation and the 
demonstrable results achieved to date 
‘The fourth annual Best Practices in 
Enterprise Management Awards Pre 


truly reflects the outstanding accomplish- 


of BMC Software's 
Morris, vi 
12, BMC Sof 
ted to see tha 
g such 
respective 
ard pr 


ilso validates their commitment t 


them t 


Sottware solutions. 


One of the 
sottware vendors, BM¢ 
the most comprehensi ec 
tems management 


tastest @ 


uaranteed implementatiot 
Service Assurance 
wailability, pert 
ability of companies’ t 
plications. Companies 
ment methodok 
ibility to deliver o 
customers and partners by joining BM(¢ 
Software OnSite™, a certification pro: 
gram that includes solution implen 
yand regular HealthChecks pe 
by BMC Software Protess 
BMC Software is a Forbes 
ind a member of the S&P 5 
year 2000 revenues exceed 
Phe company is he 1dquartered 1 
. with offices worldwid 


S at: WWw.bmc.co “ 
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Judging 
the Contest 


Industry experts carefully 
reviewed the entries and select 
ed the BMC Software Best 
Practices in Enterprise Man- 
agement winners for 2000. 
The distinguished panel of 
judges included 


Gary Cooper 
IT Research Analyst 
The Butler Group 


Steve Foote 
President and CEO 
Enswers.com 


Patrick Dryden 
Industry Analyst 
Giga Information Group 


Paul Mason 
Vice President 
International Data Corp 


Ray Paquet 

Vice President 
Research Director 
GartnerGroup 


Rich Ptak 

Vice President Systems and Ap- 
plications Management 
Hurwitz Group 


Rick Sturm 

President 

Enterprise Management 
Associates 


<<bmc 





{ www.bmc.com } 
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THE CONSTANT AND rapid CHANGES IN TECHNOLOGY 


HAVE Lert ROOM FOR ONLY TWo KINDS 


OF E- BUSINESSES: THE QUICK AND THE DEAD. 


s no longer business as usual. For you, or your competition. Which is why nearly all the Fortune 500 
rely on us to survive—and thrive. We are BMC Software. The world’s leading provider of systems 
management solutions. Software that keeps your business-critical applications up and running around 
the clock. We offer the fastest implementation of the most comprehensive e-business management 
systems. And our exclusive OnSite program ts your seal of assurance that 


our e-business will be online, all the time. For more detailed information, <q, bmc 


s at www.bmce.com. We'll be there. We're always there Assuring Business Availability” 


Bc softw: > 
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going to need to build support for the changes 
with a lot of internal constituents. A dog-and- 
pony show about the results of an external evalu- 
ation is an excellent forum for internal education 
and politicking. 

Getting the most out of a major Web site evalu- 
ation is a little like getting the most out of a mar- 
ket study, which is my company’s business. If you 
act on the results, the cost of the test or study can 
be insignificant compared to the value of the in- 
formation. If you don’t, you’ve blown the cost of 
the study. D 


ERNEST J. WILSON 


‘Take next steps 


to narrow the 
global IT gulf 


EADERS OF THE world’s eight rich- 

est nations met in Japan recently 

and pledged to help close the “digi- 
tal divide” separating them from the rest 
of the world’s 3 billion or 4 billion un- 
wired and unconnected people. July’s G8 
summit produced good rhetorical com- 
mitments; but will they really help close 
the gap with the “information poor”? 

To their credit, the leading economic powers 


[I] 


agreed to take up this thorny, yet slightly obscure 
issue. The White House even convened a private- 
sector advisory group — of which I was a mem- 
ber — to come up with ideas for the president to 
take to the summit. 

Research done late last year by a colleague and 
me pinpointed the seriousness of this digital di- 
vide. We found that rich countries are increasing 
their use of IT by a healthy 23% annually. Devel- 
oping nations grew, too — but only by 18%. This 
five-point gap is substan- 
tial. It’s widening, leaving 
worrisome implications 
for international trade and 
further global economic 
expansion. 

What did the rich na- 
tions do in Japan to meet 
these challenges? Japan 
pledged $15 billion to the 
cause (though it isn’t clear 
how it will be spent). The 
U.S. presented a “call to 
action” with a list of new 


ERNEST J. WILSON Hit di- | 
rects the Center for Inter- } 
national Development 
and Conflict Management | 
at the University of Mary- | 
land in College Park. 
Contact him at 
ewilson@cidcm.umd.edu. 


programs and investments 
that corporations are tak- 
ing to narrow the divide, 
along with initiatives by federal agencies such as 
the Overseas Private Investment Corp., which 
promotes trade. 

But especially interesting were the collective 
commitments of the G8, including an agreement to 
create a “Digital Opportunities Task Force” (or 


NEWS 


“Dot.force”) that would share information with de- 

veloping countries on how to solve IT problems. 
As a member of the White House group, I was 

struck by the insistence of corporate representa- 


tives to substitute the more upbeat term digital 


opportunity for digital divide. 


Maybe they’re right. But in Latin America, 


there’s only one PC for every five households. 


And 98% of Latin Americans and 99.5% of 
Africans are unconnected to the Internet. Half of 


the world has never made a telephone call. And 


very few people are trained in network manage- 


ment and other modern IT skills. 
1 
i 


And the gap is stil 


growing. Seizing the genuine 


commercial opportunities available in poor coun- 


tries will require that scarcest of global resources: 
top-level commitment and leadership in public- 


private partnerships. Market reform will take us 


much of the way toward a more equitable knowl- 


IT auditors need 
more than courses 


UGGESTING that IT 

auditors take cours- 

es to stay current 
with technology is a 
simplistic solution to a 


complex problem [“The 


IT ‘Police, ” Business, 
July 17]. An IT auditor 
can’t be expert in all 
technologies he may en- 


| counter, and trying to do 


so creates more prob- 
lems, like providing false 
assurance. 

The auditor must de- 


| cide whether the prima- 


ry goal is to improve 
business processes or 
write reports for senior 
management and regula- 


tors. If it is improvement, 
| acting as the IT police is 
| counterproductive. A far 


better process would be 
what I call “coactive au- 


| diting,” a partnering ap- 


proach that focuses di- 
rectly on improvement. 


| John D. Tongren 
| Managing partner 
| Tongren & Associates 


Phoenix 


| Analyst off the mark 


N YOUR Aug. 14 is- 

sue, analyst Joseph 

Marino implies that 
HNC Software has given 


| VeriSign preferential 
| pricing on eFalcon and 


says HNC’s other distri- 


| edge society, but more steps — such as the follow- 


bution partners should 
“renegotiate their con- 
tracts” (“VeriSign 
Launches Flat-Fee Fraud- 
Screening Service,” 
News|]. 

Mr. Marino’s remarks 
are pure conjecture and, 
in fact, incorrect. He has 
no knowledge of HNC’s 
list pricing for its part- 
ners and has apparently 
leapt to his own conclu- 
sions about the reasons 
for VeriSign’s pricing. His 
unsophisticated view that 
VeriSign’s prices to its 
customers are necessarily 
cost-plus-based would be 
amusing if Computer- 
world’s publishing of his 
uninformed remarks 
weren't potentially dam- 
aging to HNC’s relation- 
ship with its partners. 
Patricia D. Campbell 
Executive director, marketing 
HNC Software Inc 
San Diego 
pdc@hnc.com 


MCSEs and MCPs 
have time to recertify 


HE ARTICLE “Mi- 

crosoft Under the 

Win 2k Gun” 
[Page One, Aug. 7] was 
somewhat misleading. It 
is true that Microsoft will 
be discontinuing the 
Windows NT 4.0 certifi- 
cation track as of Dec. 31, 
2000. I agree that this is a 
bit premature and that 


33 


ing — are needed so that these commitments can 


bring real benefits to computer and Internet users 


in the developing world 


w The next president must assign a team to follow 
through on U.S. commitments. 


w The new administration must maintain the 
partnerships begun involving the White House 
leading IT companies and relevant nongovern- 


mental organizations. 


w The Dot.force should pick one or two concrete 


projects that narrow the gap, and make them 


work well before embarking on others. 


w A clearinghouse (possibly a nonprofit, global 
based knowledge “society”) should be established 


to allow IT enthusiasts from less-developed 


countries to learn best practices. 
Unless these steps are taken, the U.S. and the 


rest of the G8 will have missed a rare and tremen- 


dous opportunity to do good while doing well. All 


that’s required is leadership. D 


Microsoft is probably us- 
ing this to push users 
and companies toward 
Windows 2000. The test 
expirations will make it 
impossible to get a new 
NT 4 certification after 
the end of the year. 
However, NT 4 certifi- 
cations do not expire un- 


| til Dec. 31, 2001. Current 


Microsoft Certified Pro- 
fessionals and Microsoft 


| Certified Systems Engi- 


neers have until then to 
recertify on Windows 


| 2000. Also — based on 


my own experience with 
several major companies 
— it is most often the 


employer, not the em- 


ployee, who pays for the 


| classes and certification 


tests. 

Brian Rapp, MCSE 
Network consultant 
Xerox Connect 


| The need for PCs 


ARK HALL sug- 

gested that a 

Pentium II is 
sufficient in an office to- 


| day [“Moore’s Buying 


Cycle,” News Opinion, 
July 31]. That is probably 
true for dedicated appli- 
cations such as data en- 
try. But for general-pur- 
pose machines, I don’t 
think so. 

Fifteen years ago, one 
could use a spreadsheet 
on a 2-MHz machine 
with 512KB of memory, a 


1OMB hard disk and a 
720KB floppy. No chance 
of that today; you 
couldn’t even load to- 
day’s spreadsheets. Ap- 
plications are growing 
with their own form of 
Moore’s Law, and I see 
no evidence of abate- 
ment in that growth. 

A more insidious 
problem is the changing 
architecture of applica- 
tions, along with operat- 
ing system support for 
those changes. Inter- 
operability is becoming 
much more common- 
place, but the infrastruc- 
ture for that interoper- 
ability sucks up CPU cy- 
cles relentlessly. A corol- 
lary is that GUIs, starting 
at the desktop, are be- 
coming much more so- 
phisticated, and that also 
sucks up cycles in the 
CPU. 

H. S. Lahman 

Teradyne Inc./Assembly Test 
Division 

North Reading, Mass 
lahman@atb.teradyne.com 


COMPUTERWORLD welcomes 
comments from its readers. 


| Letters will be edited for brevity 


and clarity. They should be ad- 
dressed to Jamie Eckle, letters 
editor, Computerworld, PO Box 
9171, 500 Old Connecticut Path, 
Framingham, Mass. 01701 

Fax: (508) 879-4843. Internet 
letters@computerworld.com 
Include an address and phone 
number for immediate verification 
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BILI 
[he e-business 
frame of mind 


OU’VE HAD ABSOLUTELY no 
shortage of advice and informa- 
tion detailing what you need to do 
to prepare your IT organization for the 
e-business era. But what about preparing 
your own psyche for the sea changes 
e-business will usher in? 
Those changes are radical departures from the 
time-tested ways CiOs have thought about their 


LABERIS 


r 


organizations, their staffs and their whole ap- 

proach to their jobs. History has shown repeat- 

edly that when managers aren't fully prepared for 
if not accepting of — major change, they tend 


to resist it. Recall the fortresslike resistance of 


many IT managers of the 1980s to accepting the 


B: 
th. 
q 

N aa \ 


PC as a serious business 
tool. You may also recall 
that many of those same 
managers were eventually 
replaced. 

Preparing your psyche 
for e-business is far more 
subtle than acknowledg- 
ing the validity of a vital 
piece of computer hard- 
BILL LABERIS is a consul! 
tant in Holliston, Mass., | 
and former editor in chief 

of Computerworld 


Contact him at 
bill@laberis.com. 


ware but no less impor- 
tant. You will have to do 
a complete about-face in 
thinking about some 
things and do so in Inter- 
net time. 

For IT people, who tend to be among the more 
conservative organizational people, this psyche 
adjustment may not come easily. Here are three 
psyche-altering areas to consider: 

@ Who are your lead vendors? For at least 10 years, 
most IT managers have listed Microsoft, IBM, Or- 
acle and Sun when asked who their most impor- 
tant vendors are. They have derived comfort from 
long-standing relationships with their sales, sup- 
port and development staffs. In the e-business 
world, your list of mission-critical vendors will 
include the likes of BroadVision, Commerce One, 
Ariba and Exodus 
products of the IBMs and Microsofts to deliver 


companies that will use the 


packaged e-business solutions. You'll need to in 
vest in these e-business vendors a level of trust 
that you developed over a decade or more with 
the current key vendors. Only you'll have months, 
not years, to build that trust. 

@ Buy vs. build: Pressure-packed directives from 
senior management to deploy e-business systems, 
coupled with a continuing and strangling skills 
crunch, have worsened the deadline-driven pres- 
sure cooker in many IT organizations. Mean- 
while, within the vendor community, a new gen- 
eration of service companies such as those listed 
above, as well as application service providers, 


network service providers and even storage ser- 


NEWS 


vice providers, offer CIOs increasing opportuni- 
ties to purchase or lease the user services that IT 
has built over the past 25 years. Embracing the 
concept of information as a utility may be among 
the most difficult mental shifts for IT managers, 
as well as the most vital for the rapid deployment 
of e-business applications. 

@ From Scrooge to Trump: Perhaps because so many 
senior executives have continued to think of IT as 
a cost center, IT budgets have historically been 
tight, making CIOs tight-minded when it comes 
to spending. Gartner Group estimates that the top 
U.S. companies today spend an average of 3.5% of 
revenue on IT. But within five years, Gartner 
maintains, spending will top 10% as companies 
build and deploy their e-business infrastructures. 
The simple fact is that the levels of spending that 
supported business processes in the years just 
before the e-business explosion won’t support 
e-business processes. 

While moving from tightwad to spendthrift 
may sound enticing, rapid-fire IT budget increas- 
es will attract more attention to IT activities and 
outcomes. Are you ready for life under a far more 


powerful microscope? D 


TOM REILLY 
‘Loysmart case 
can set bar for 
online privacy 


E’RE STILL AT THE DAWN of 
the information revolution. 
Every day brings us new online 
opportunities. And with those opportuni- 
ties, we’re faced with new and often de- 
manding challenges. 
One of the most de- 
manding challenges creat- 
ed by the Electronic Age 
is the preservation of per- 
sonal privacy. A case my 
office is now handling 
illustrates the emerging 
tension between e-com- 
merce and privacy. 
Toysmart.com, an on- 
line toy store in Waltham, 
Mass., posted on its Web 


TOM REILLY is attorney 
general for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 


site a very clear privacy 
policy that stated it would never share customer 
information with third parties. But after filing 
for bankruptcy protection, Toysmart sought per- 
mission to sell all assets, including a customer 
list that contained not only consumers’ names, 
addresses, billing information and credit-card 
numbers, but also their browsing and purchasing 
histories. 

On behalf of my state and 43 others, plus the 
District of Columbia and two territories, my 
office registered an objection to the sale of cus- 
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tomer information with the U.S. Bankruptcy 
Court for Massachusetts. We argued that given 
Toysmart’s explicit privacy policy, the sale of con- 
sumers’ personal information would be decep- 
tive. Because Toysmart also collected “click- 
stream” data — information about consumers’ 
buying and browsing practices on the site — we 
argued that the sale of such information, which 
consumers could reasonably expect to remain 
private, would also be unfair. The court has yet to 
rule on that issue, but for now, the customer list 
won't be sold. 

Anyone who uses the Internet should be able 
to do so freely. Instead, we find ourselves in a 
world where personal information collected on- 
line has become a commodity. But a promise is a 
promise, even in cyberspace. The bottom line is 
that e-commerce won't succeed if it becomes a 
mistrusted or uncertain shopping venue. The 
Toysmart case is one of the first to raise these 
issues in court. And with many other e-commerce 
companies having similarly troubled finances, it 
certainly won’t be the last. That gives us every 
reason to stand firm and demand that we hold 
these companies to the highest possible standards 
when it comes to privacy rights on the Internet. 

A settlement of this case, proposed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (FTC) and since struck 
down by the bankruptcy court, doesn’t meet this 
“highest possible standard.” The FTC proposal 
would allow Toysmart’s customer list to be sold 
but only to a buyer in a related market. Another 
restriction is that the purchaser must keep the list 
confidential. 

Massachusetts and the other plaintiffs object- 
ing to the proposed settlement disagree. The deal 
with the FTC simply doesn’t go far enough to 
protect consumers’ rights and reasonable expec- 
tations. Consumers must receive notice that their 
personal information will be sold, and Toysmart 
should receive their consent (opt-in) before any 
sale is consummated. Toysmart made an explicit 
promise to its customers, and neither it nor any- 
one standing in its place has the right to break 
that promise now. 

Consumers on the Internet must be able to 
expect that personal information, particularly 
click-stream data, will remain private except 
when they’ve given their informed consent to dis- 
closure. Without informed consent, the transfer 
of personal information may constitute an unfair 
or deceptive act or practice. 

The Toysmart matter is a potentially ground- 
breaking case. Will the court enforce a promise of 
privacy? Will it recognize consumers’ expecta- 
tions in personal information and click-stream 


data? If it does, it will be upholding settled legal 


principles in a new context, protecting the pub- 
lic’s reasonable expectations and enforcing a 
promise on which Toysmart’s customers justifi- 
ably relied. Such a result will go a long way to en- 
hance consumer confidence that Internet compa- 
nies are willing to safeguard information that in 
other settings would unquestionably remain pri- 
vate. And enhanced consumer confidence is good 
not only for the public, but also for the continued 
development of e-commerce. D 
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High availability hosting. 
Put your Web site on steroids. 


Face it, today there’s no room for wussies on the Web. Your site has to deliver fast 
and download at the speed of light. If it doesn’t your customers will take off faster than 
you can say “lost revenues” The quickness and dependability of a dedicated server 
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CRM ON A 
SHOESTRING 


The demand for Web- 
based customer relation- 
ship management soft- 
ware from small and 
medium-size businesses 
has sparked a market for 
services that cost less 
than $50 per month per 
user. While such services 
aren’t likely to attract 
large companies, they are 
appealing to midsize 
companies whose sales 
forces are looking for 
quick access to customer 
data, in the office or from 


the road. » 40 


DRIVING HOME 


ONLINE DEALS 


The number of car deal- 
ers that do business on 
the Web has jumped al- 
most 10% in the past 
year, according to a re- 
cent survey by the Na- 
tional Automobile Deal- 
ers Association. But as 
more dealers and manu- 
facturers team up for 
joint Web initiatives, 
odds are that solo dealers 
won't be able to compete 
— even with the most so- 
phisticated offerings. » 41 


KNOWLEDGE AND 


SKANDIA’S STORY 


Skandia Insurance may 
be world-renowned for 
its knowledge manage- 
ment practices 
methodology, write: 
Paul A. Strassmann, but 
an analysis of some key 
financial metrics tells a 
different story. » 42 


LABORIOUS 
LABOR DAY 


The information tech- 
nology folks at Weber- 


Stephen Products, the 
maker of Weber grills, 
have been gearing up 
for Labor Day the way 
most companies do for 
Christmas. Find out 
from the vice president 
of IT what it’s like to 
work there the rest of 
the year.» 42 


R-E-5-P-E-C-T 


“Communicate, train, 
empower” — advice 
straight from the rank- 
and-file on how to hang 
on to your employees. 
Companies bend over 
backward to keep staff, 
offering outrageous 
perks and high salaries, 
but it’s not uncommon 
for a Fortune 500 com- 
pany to have more than 
100 open IT positions at 
any given time. The 
trick, say respondents to | 
a recent Computerworld 
survey, is simple: Just 
show your staff some 
respect. » 46 


Tiki 


MOTORS’ TIM REED says that when the automaker spun off its 
tomotive Systems unit, it created 17 task teams to to handle 
everything from human resources to technology issues 


THE DRAWBACKS 
OF DIVES TTPURE 


IT salaries increased by 
double digits last year, 
as companies went the 
extra mile to attract and 
retain skilled workers in 
a market that continues 
to be hot and where IT 
professionals have be- 
come wiser and bolder 
in their demands. » 48 


WISE DEALINGS 


Frustrated by IT col- 
leagues who don’t both- 
er negotiating good busi- 
ness deals when buying 
expensive products and 
services? Joe Auer rec- 
ommends reminding 

IT staffers that success- 
ful projects — not to 
mention their careers — 
could depend on good 
business deals. » 56 


WHEN FORTUNE 1,000 COMPANIES spin off or sell a business 
unit, information technology leaders rarely have a seat 
at the planning table. But that’s a big mistake, warn 
analysts and practitioners. Management needs to work 


through dicey issues such as parsing out 
IT services, reworking software licensing 
agreements and giving IT staffers incen- 
tives to support an entity that’s being 


cast off. 


MORE 
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Companies [urn 
‘To Low-Cost CRM 


Web-based customer management 
packages cost $50 or less per user monthly 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
ARTHCARS.COM Inc., 
which builds Web 
sites for car deal 
ers nationwide, re 
lies on a_ service 

that lets its sales and support 

personnel consult a complete 
online database with informa- 
tion on all of its 600 customers’ 
accounts from a desktop or 
wireless laptop or a handheld. 

And the service, from Ag 
Austin, Texas, 


illion Inc. in 


costs only $29.95 per user each 


month. 


Agillion is among a group of 
including Up- | 


companies 


Shot.com in Mountain View, 
Calif., and Salesforce.com Inc. 
in San Francisco — that offer 
customer relationship 


agement (CRM) 


software services over the Web | 
at less than $50 per user per 


month. The infant CRM Web- 
market pro 
vides a means for small and 


based services 


medium-size companies to 


avoid the high costs of in- 


stalling CRM software on-site, | 


said analysts. 
“The key advantage to the 


| tacted at 10 


man- | 
and related | 


Agillion service is being in 
sync 24 hours a day with cus- 
tomers and staff,” said Mark | 
Bonfigli, chief operating offi- | 
Burlington, Vt.-based 
“TH 


p-m. 


cer at 
con- | 
I’m | 


Earthcars.com. get 
when 
computer, | 
We're in a 
period of hypergrowth, so this 


front of a 
need data. 


not in 
and | 


is valuable.” 


rate on the technical demands 
on the customer’s Web site and 
provide a price quote almost 
immediately. 

Through Agillion’s service, 
Earthcars.com provides a Web 
page for each customer to con- 
sult with questions or to track 
problems and responses, Bon- 
figli said. 

All the on 
customers is kept on Agillion’s 


data 


secure Oracle8i server, which 


Earthcars’ | : / 7 ’ 
| MARK BONFIGLI, chief operating officer at Earthcars.com, uses the 


is accessed by Earthcars and its | 


customers via a Web interface. 
Earthcars replaced an inter- 


| business 


nal CRM software package | 


from Microsoft Corp. about six 
months ago to move to the Ag- 


| illion service, which Bonfigli 


| said is less expensive to main- 


tain than an in-house system. 
In the past month, the com- 


| pany began accessing the data 


We're ina 
period of hyper- 
growth, so this 
is valuable. 


MARK BONFIGLI, COO, 
EARTHCARS.COM INC. 


| wirelessly, Bonfigli said. 


Arabianbiz.com LLC in Du- 


| bai, United Arab Emirates, also 
| uses Agillion’s service to keep 


readers informed about busi- 
ness opportunities in the Arab 


Pe 
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+ 


Agillion service, which allows him 24-hour access to 600 accounts 


users the ability to discuss | 


opportunities over 
the Web instead of using fax, 
phone or separate e-mail, Shah 


| said. 


| and the interface much quicker | 

| Web-based 

| they have the information tech- 

Despite his positive view, | 

Shah said he doesn’t trust the | 

security of having his data ona | 

| server owned and operated by | 

s 

| sensitive ASPs Find 

| there or 


world, said Asghar Shah, a di- | 


rector at Arabianbiz.com. 
Agillion’s service gives Ara- 


| bianbiz.com a means of offer- | 


If a customer wants to add a | 
new feature to a Web site, for 
example, Bonfigli said he or his | 
associates can quickly collabo- 


ing customized information to 
each user on a personal page. 
As a means of communication, 
it gives Shah and his site’s 


| 
| 


“The service is much faster 


than other products we tried,” 
Shah said. 


Agillion. “I don’t put my most 
business plans on 
financial numbers,” 
Shah said. 


But analysts described Ag- | 


illion’s security as top-rate, 
adding that it shouldn’t pre- 
vent a business from signing 


up for the service. Agillion 


tection, and it is “not really 


Exceed shareholder & customer demands 


NCR CMU mem URAL 


www.sas.com/webcast 


The Power to Know ee SaS 


e-Intelligenc 4 





insecure,” said Ray Boggs, an 
analyst at International Data 
Group in Framingham, Mass. 

Analyst Sheryl Kingstone at 
The Yankee Group in Boston 
said large companies probably 
won't use Agillion or other 
services because 
nology staff to install CRM or 
other applications. D 


Help Selling 


‘Services 


uses Secure Socket Layer pro- | 


Traditional channel 
aims for customers 

BY MARK HALL 

More application service pro- 

viders (ASP) are flying in the 

face of the one-to-one mantra 

of Internet supporters. 

They’re using value-added 
resellers (VAR) as middlemen 
to attract information technol- 
ogy managers who already 
use VARs to handle admini- 
strative services or application 
integration. 


ASP in a Box 


Last month, Allegrix Inc. un- 
veiled its “ASP in a Box” pro- 
gram exclusively for VARs. 
The program was designed to 
make it easier for VARs to 
resell ASP services, using Al- 
legrix as a host for applications 
supplied by VARs or their 
clients. 

However, according to Chris 
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But many eclipsed by 
dealer/maker megasites 


BY LEE COPELAND 

The number of U.S. car dealers with 
Web sites has grown from 74% to 83% ir 
the past year, according to a survey of 
2,500 dealers released Aug. 25 by the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion (NADA). 

But even as these dealers report in- 
creased sales from their online store- 
fronts, analysts said more technically 
sophisticated dot-com initiatives joint- 
ly spearheaded in the past few weeks 
by automakers and dealers may eclipse 
dealers’ solo efforts. 

Until recently, automakers and deal- 
ers ran disparate Internet initiatives in 
a battle to control access to customers. 
But as vehicle brokers have 
gained credibility with consumers, un- 
precedented joint efforts have sprung 
up between car manufacturers and 
their retail dealer channels, analysts 


online 


said. 
Last week, Ford Motor Co. unveiled 


Clabaugh, CEO of Allegrix in Santa 
Clara, Calif., VARs need to be taught 
about things 
agreements expected by IT shops that 
buy outsourced services. 

The ASP in a Box program includes a 
menu-driven cost-benefit application 
that, for example, helps users determine 
whether persistent staff shortages war- 
rant off-loading ap- 
plication support 
to an ASP. Labor- 
intensive admin- 
istrative tasks such 
as controlling what 
applications end 
users can launch 
on their PCs and 
maintaining 
work _ directories 
are ideal for out- 
sourcing, said ana- 
lyst Garth Gilmour 
at SK Consulting, 
the San Jose-based 
arm of IT consul- 
tant CBIZ in Cleve- 
land. 

Gilmour said SK 
Consulting has be- 
gun to offer these 
services through Kaseya, an ASP in Mil- | 
pitas, Calif. 

“A lot of good IT talent has gone to | 
dot-coms and elsewhere,” he said. That | 
leaves a big hole in the IT department, | 

| 


such as_ service-level 


net- 


which Gilmour hopes his desktop man- 
agement application can fill. 


Middleman Muddle 


Do you need a VAR torun your ASP? | labor pressure has 


Fated tetitedh tedatatad 


een en ee een sees 


ae ee ee ae eee nese 


~ BUSINESS © 
U.S. Car Dealers Speed Into Online Sales Market 


FordDirect.com, an online company 
owned 80% by dealers and 20% by the 
Dearborn, Mich.-based automaker. De- 
troit-based General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced a similar dot-com joint ven- 
ture, splitting the equity stake down the 
middle with participating dealers. 

Both dot-com ventures plan to build 
megasites where consumers can con- 
figure, price and purchase vehicles 
through participating dealers. Ford and 
GM expect thousands of dealers to par- 
ticipate in and help fund the dot-com 
initiative. 

A comprehensive megasite with so- 
phisticated functionality that’s backed 
by the deep pockets of automakers may 
eclipse individually created dealer 
Web sites, said Adam Weiner, an ana- 
lyst at Gomez Advisors Inc. in Lincoln, 
Mass. “Most dealer sites are more 
marketing- and promotions-oriented 
than transactional, and they’ll stay that 
way,” he said. “By the time they spend 
the time and money to improve their 
sites, the manufacturers will have al- 
ready built the type of sites consumers 
really want.” 

Still, the survey conducted by NADA, 


Kaseya uses a client-based agent to 
communicate with server software lo- 
cated at the VAR’s data center. Kaseya’s 
central server keeps all the VAR servers 
current on upgrades and 
patches. 

Sophisticated ASP service like Ka- 
seya’s lets Gilmour increase his con- 
sulting operations and save money for 
his 
making his services 
more efficient. 

Gilmour said the 


software 


customers by 


a pushed hourly rates 
| from $125 to $175 in 
the past five years. 

Caryn Gillooly, 
an analyst at Hur- 
witz Group Inc. in 
Framingham, Mass., 
said ASPs are smart 
to use VARs, espe- 
cially for IT admin- 
istrative 
“It’s a great idea be- 
cause the VAR has 
already established 
a relationship with 
the user,” she said. 

Benjamin Sper- 
ling, chief operating officer at Applica- 
tion Park Inc., an ASP in San Francisco 
that also uses VARs, said for sophisti- 
cated IT shops, “ASPs and the Internet 
do cut out the intermediary. But not al- 
ways. There is always somebody who 
needs hand-holding.” D 


services. 


CAR DEALERS’ Web sites are now being 
jointly spearheaded by manufacturers 


a nonprofit dealer lobbying, mediation 
and marketing service organization in 
McLean, Va., found that 98% of dealers’ 
Web sites include sophisticated inter- 
active content, such as that allowing car 
shoppers to send e-mail, order vehicles 


MI 


or obtain financing online. For exam- 
ple, 82% give car shoppers access to 


the 


vehicle inventories, 56% provide 
manufacturer’s suggested retail price 
on vehicles and 52% 
the ability to schedule maintenance ap 
pointments online. 

Rob Robas, the 
Raleigh, N.C.-based 


lac-Oldsmobile Inc., 


give car owners 


parts manager 
hompson Cadil- 
said his company 
gets some vehicle and repair services 
sales through its Web site but that he is 
n't convinced it’s worth the cost of 
maintaining the Web site. 

“We have worked with a lot of pro- 
viders to get [our Web site] working 
properly, and we’re not sure whether 
we're getting a return on our invest- 
ment,” he said 

The NADA survey also showed early 
investments in Web sites paid off for 
dealers. Dealerships that have operated 
Web sites since 1995 generate an aver 
age of 13 new vehicle sales per month 
on their sites; dealers that 
Web sites last year generate an ave 
of five sales per month. Dealers sell 7 
cars per year on average at an average 
of $24,450 each, NADA officials said. D 
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Ut AES 


What It’s Like to Work at. . . 
Weber, the Grill Maker 


Interviewee: Bill Krieger, vice 
president of information 
services 
Company: Weber-Stephen 
Products Co., a manufacturer of 
barbecue grills 
Location: Palatine, |II 
Tenure: Since 1979 
Number of information 
technology employees: 14 
Number of employees (end 
users): About 500 within We 
; manufacturers’ repre 
sentatives nationwide 
Major IT initiatives: Getting 
the representatives online 
bringing up a corporate intranet 
and working on the corporate 
Web site. “Weber is also evalu- 
ating e-commerce as a means 
olume items and 
other merchandise that its re 
tailers don't carry 
Labor Day is a big day for 
grilling. What does it mean 
for Weber's IT department? 
“All summer, we support a 24- 
hour 800 line - the Grill Out line 

and it closes on Labor Day 
Customers can call in and ask 
real-time cooking questions 
about recipes or why their 
turkey seems too rare or what to 
do when a thunderstorm puts 
out their charcoal grill 

After Labor Day is when we 
release software upgrades and 
prepare for the physical inven 
tory that happens in late Sep- 
tember. This is a time to sit 
back, see what the demands of 
the previous season were and 
get ourselves ready for the next 
coming season.” 
IT training plans: “We work 
across so many different areas 
that training plans are handled 
on an individual basis. | have 
someone doing Java training, 
someone doing Web design 
training and someone doing 
FrontPage training so they can 
teach users to write their own 
Web pages.” 
Bonus programs: “We have a 
companywide program called 
EVA [Extra Value-Added], which 
is an incentive for people to go 
out there and work for the bet- 
terment of the company, make 
sure Our Customers are well- 
serviced ana hold costs 
We give out bonuses based on 
how well the company is doing 
on the EVA plan, and we have 
an |S-specific EVA plan.” 
Dress code: “Slacks and a 


ber, plus 


of selling low 


golf shirt. And we have dress 
down Fridays, when we can 
wear blue jeans. The dress code 
was a big thing for me when | 
came here in 79 because | 
came from a three-piece-suit 
environment. Even on Satur 
days, we were expected to wear 
a tie. So here, | wore a tie my 
first three days on the job, and 
the company chairman [and 
founder], George Stephen, said, 
‘Willy, if you come in one more 
day with that tie, I'll cut it off.” ” 
Must people carry beep- 
ers? Cell phones? “Most of 
our Critical, on-call people have 
Nextel phones with the two-way 
radio feature. And | encourage 
them to keep those on their per 
son at all times. The cost of it is 
nowhere near the cost of a user 
who can’t get their problem re 
solved. After all, the name of 
our department is information 
services. We have to be there to 
service the whole company or 
we're falling down on the job, 
end of story.” 
Percentage of staff that 
telecommutes on a given 
day: “None.” 
Office decor: “The outside 
offices have great color shots of 
the history of Weber and differ- 
ent grills and how manufactur- 
ing works.” 
On-site day care or other 
amenities? “Not right now.” 
Free refreshments: Coffee 
and tea. “Also, we have a chef 
who tests recipes on our grills, 
and that's a fun time here be- 
cause you can smell what's 
cooking all throughout the 
building. Then we get to sample 
the results, and it's a feeding 
frenzy - like a shark attack 
when they sense blood in the 
water.” 
Favorite item in candy dish: 
M&Ms 
The one thing everyone 
complains about: “! really 
don't know, because we just got 
brand-new offices, we've got 
the staff we need to handle the 
job in a professional manner 
and any requests I've ever made 
to the president of the company 
for new equipment or person- 
nel, he says, ‘Go get it.”’ 
Would employees feel com- 
fortable e-mailing CEO 
James Stephen? “Definitely.” 
- Leslie Goff 
(Igoff@ix.netcom.com) 
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STRASSMANN 


Behind the hype 


VERYTHING I’VE READ about “knowledge capital” or 
“knowledge management” has devoted inordinate atten- 
tion to the accomplishments, methods and reporting 
practices of Skandia Insurance Co. 
What distinguishes the Swedish firm [Business, March 
27] is its approach to measuring its intellectual capital. Its tech- 
niques have been featured in its annual reports since 1994, with 


details unmatched by any other firm. Skandia’s 
image as a proponent of innovative ideas has 
been reinforced by extensive publishing, public 
speaking and promotions. This constitutes the 
centerpiece of its efforts to create the image 
that it’s one of the most sophisticated firms in 
advancing new concepts of how to increase em- 
ployee productivity. 

To understand what Skandia is doing requires 
an immersion in philosophies, metrics and clas- 
sifications. One must become acquainted with 
the fine distinctions of how to partition intel- 
lectual capital into human capital, structural 
capital, organizational 
capital, customer capi- 
tal, innovation capital 
and process capital. To 
steer through such sub- 
tleties, you must be- 
come proficient in us- 
ing the Skandia Naviga- 
tor, the Skandia value 
scheme, flow-based 
models (a PC software 
package called Dol- 
phin) and, most impor- 
tant, the Skandia Intel- 
lectual Capital Index, 
which aggregates more 
than 100 variables into 
groupings such as the 
relationship capital in- 
dex, the human capital 
index, the infrastruc- 
ture capital index and 
the innovation capital 
index. A sampling of this collection would lead 
you to discover just about every conceivable 
metric, such as employee turnover, average 
years of service, change in the company’s IT lit- 
eracy, PCs per employee and IT expense per 
employee. 

All the inputs are then passed through a se- 
ries of equations that establish such relation- 
ships as: Human Capital Base Value = Net Pre- 
sent Value of Five Years’ Payroll Costs. 

Unfortunately, how all this relates to com- 
pany success isn’t explicit. 

After having satisfied myself with Skandia’s 
intellectual concepts, I became curious about 


% RETURN ON SHAREHOLDER EQUITY 


1991 1992 


Sizing Up Skandia 


Despite the hype about its management of intel- 
lectual capital, Skandia has had a lower return on 
shareholder equity than most of its competitors. 


their effectiveness. Does all of this inspirational 
thinking produce superior results? 

One way of judging a firm’s performance is to 
compare its financial record with those of its 
competitors. That’s easy; analyzing Skandia’s 
size, revenue and industrial classification pro- 
duced a list of 19 look-alike firms in five other 
countries. I settled on return on shareholder 
equity (ROE) as the measure for assessing the 
productivity of people and how well their tal- 
ents were deployed for shareholders’ benefit. 

The top-ranking firm was German insurer 
Aachener und Muenchener, with a 1998 ROE of 
48.4%. At the bottom 
was Victoria Holdings, 
also in Germany, with 
7.6%. Skandia ranked 
second from the bot- 
tom, with a meager 
8.2% — barely above 
the cost of capital. 
This isn’t an impres- 
sive performance for a 
firm that boasts about 
its leadership. 

I then took a closer 
look at Skandia’s histo- 
ry to see if 1998 stood 
out as a bad year. It 
didn’t. (See chart.) 
Compared with half its 
peer group, Skandia 
has consistently un- 
derperformed in deliv- 
ering superior results. 

Many firms let their 
public relations enthusiasm exceed their ac- 
complishments. The stock market often re- 
wards this enthusiasm with share valuations 
that are higher than what their plodding-but- 
profitable competitors get. But in due course, 
the shortfalls are recognized and the firms are 
penalized when their market worth nosedives. 

There’s no substitute for delivering above- 
average financial results as proof of competitive 


1997 1998 


1993 1994 1995 1996 


excellence. D 


Strassmann (paul@strassmann.com) worked for a 
company that for many years enjoyed exceptional 
stock-market favor largely based on superb publicity. 
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IM HATCH has had to consolidate 
data centers 28 times in his life. Last 
November, he finally had to tear one 
apart when Pactiv Corp., where he is 
the CIO, split off from Tenneco Au 
tomotive Inc 
Pactiv makes Hefty trash bags. It 
has no connection to Tenneco 
which makes automotive and emis 
sion controls products. That’s why the two Lake For 
est, Ill.-based companies were split, Hatch says. 

But what made this particular divestiture particu 
larly ironic was that all the information technology 
services for the two business units had been integrat 
ed only three years earlier. “A lot of the folks who 
struggled to put it together had to turn it around and 
pull it apart,” Hatch says 

Compared with bringing two companies together, 
splitting them apart is a “real challenge,” he says. 

“During the 90s, there was a big move toward 
shared services,” says Eileen Birge, a vice president 
of research at The Concours Group Inc. in Kings 
wood, Texas. The goal was to save money, but shar- 
ing services could be very expensive during a di 
vestiture. Some costs are obvious — the unit either 
continues receiving services from the parent compa 
ny, outsources or builds its own IT department. 

But there are other matters that have to be dealt 
with, Birge says, including personnel issues such as 
retention or transfer of IT staff, and systems issues 
such as software licenses. These licenses are a partic- 
ular problem for Hatch because the process still isn’t 
complete, a year after the divestiture was initiated. 

“A few vendors are very opportunistic and attempt 


TIM REED, GM's information 
finance: “I don’t think anyone’ 
quately prepared” to handle a 


ade- 
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to use these occasions [divestitures] as revenue-gen 
erating opportunities,” he says. “They like to slip in 
new terms and conditions that weren’t part of the 
original agreement.” 

Another problem for Hatch is that his company is 
busy around the clock. There are only four hours 
during any week in which he can shut down systems. 
It’s a real challenge to split up the data center with- 
out disrupting the business, he says: “You have to 
plan it very carefully.” 

Altogether, he spent four to five months planning a 
divestiture that was originally expected to take two 
years but will be finished ahead of schedule. 

That planning was key to making it work, and it’s 
important for every company that heads into a di- 
vestiture, analysts say. In fact, most companies don’t 
plan enough. 

“There are very few successful stories 
in terms of spin-offs because typically or- 
ganizations do not deal with it in a sys 
tematic way,” says Michael Lloyd, a vice president at 
Chicago-based Aon Corp. “Often there will be a busi- 
ness plan and there will be an integration plan for a 
major merger or acquisition. But when there’s a di 
vestiture, there’s usually only a business plan.” 


How GM Spun Off Delphi 


One exception is General Motors Corp., which was 
aware of the challenges it faced when it decided to 
sell off its Delphi Automotive Systems Corp. unit in 
May last year. 

GM created 17 task teams to carry out the divesti- 
ture, covering everything from human resources to 
legal affairs to technology issues. 
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But Tim Reed, GM’s information officer for fi- 
nance, says that, in hindsight, he would have pre- 
ferred to start the planning process earlier. “I don’t 
think anyone’s ever adequately prepared,” he says. 

Some of the thornier IT issues that had to be ad- 
dressed included dividing the infrastructure, soft- 
ware and operating system licenses and service 
agreements, Reed says. 

In some cases, Delphi created clones of GM sys- 
tems. Some systems were migrated and some were 
shut down. Financial systems were a prime target for 
elimination because there had been a lot of duplica- 
tion of effort as a result of mergers and acquisitions. 

The challenges posed by divestitures can be com- 
pounded by the restructuring that occurs when busi- 
nesses get involved in e-commerce. In such cases, IT 
becomes a core component, analysts say. “There’s a big 
shift in how a lot of divestitures happen,” 
says Doug Watters, a partner specializing in 
IT management services at New York- 
based PricewaterhouseCoopers. “The product is much 
more dependent on technology — or is technology — 
as opposed to cases where technology is just an under- 
lying support capability in the divested business.” 

As a result, he says, divestitures have become 
much more complicated and need more involvement 
from the IT side, something that not every company 
going into a divestiture appreciates. 

“Tt’s very rare that CIOs are asked to sit at the table 
during divestiture discussions,” says John Santos, an 
analyst at Stamford, Conn.-based Meta Group Inc. 

The most immediate effect of a badly planned di- 
vestiture is the loss of IT staff. 

“The good ones do leave first,” Lloyd says. “They’re 
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Divestiture Checklist 


Consider the following items when determining if a 
divestiture is in your future: 


w How tightly coupled are the organizations that are going to be 
split? If it's not a stand-alone business unit, how do you pull it out? 
@ Look at the spin-offs magnitude in terms of the effort, planning 
and funding required to make it happen. 
IURCE: MICHAEL MANGAN ENIOR MANAGER OF BUSINE 

hurt. They feel that they’re not appreciated. And the 
demand is so great out there for technological skills 
that people with IT skills can get a job just like that.” 

Reed says GM dealt with that problem by keeping 
IT staffers well informed, which helped to keep IT 
attrition down. GM and Delphi used e-mail and staff 
meetings — as well as in-house telecasts — to com- 
municate with employees during the divestiture, GM 
spokesman John Ahearne says. 

When McGaw Park, Ill.-based Baxter Healthcare 
Corp. spun off Allegiance Corp., a medical products 
manufacturer, in 1996, Baxter CIO Kathy Brittain 
White says she was worried about losing key staffers 
who were working on a $100 million SAP project. 

“We actually had not more turnover than average,” 
White says. But keeping people focused and motivat- 
ed was a challenge, she adds. What made it work, she 
says, was weekly communication and a retention 
plan that included “significant” bonuses. 

White, now CIO at Dublin, Ohio-based Cardinal 
Health Inc., says that although she would have pre- 
ferred not to have had to deal with the SAP project at 
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w Analyze the impact on IT assets: software licensing agreements 
and operating, hardware and infrastructure costs. All may be high- 
er because the new unit won't have the same buying leverage. 

w Ensure that dedicated resources are in place on both sides, that 
the company doing the divestiture as well as the company doing 
the acquisition have the resources to facilitate a quick and rapid 
movement off the systems, migrating the data and so forth. 

wm Put a financial incentive system in place, such as a bonus struc- 
ture, that makes it worthwhile for IT staffers to stay. 


THUR ANDERSEN LLP 


the same time as the divestiture, the project may 
have actually helped. “Having an exciting project 
keeps people focused during a spin-off,” she says. “I 
think in some cases, it made people believe that IT 
was going to continue to be important.” 

Yet when a divestiture isn’t handled right, the 
staffing consequences can be dramatic. For example, 
Joshua Greenbaum, a partner at Berkeley, Calif.-based 
Enterprise Applications Consulting, recently watched 
a divested unit of a client, an electronics manufactur- 
ing company, lose its entire IT staff. 

“They were both divested and moved,” he says, 
and the stress was too much for the IT department. 
“All the IT staff walked to greener pastures.” 


Unwanted Stepchildren? 

“Very often, and with divestitures in general, the 
divested company becomes a stepchild, and an un- 
wanted one at that,” Greenbaum adds. “There are of- 
ten problems with competition — a divestiture may 
be forced by a regulatory environment and a divest 
ed company may be sold to a competitor.” 
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IT employees in the divested company may also 
feel a loss of status 
“One day, you’re running an IT center as part of a 


r 
Global 100 company and the n 1 


ext day you're divested 
into a midsize company,” Greenbaum says. “There’s 
not a lot of glory in it, and by the time the divestiture 
is over, the IT staff is largely gone.” 

But there are exceptions 

For example, at New York-based Capital.con 
online capital marketplace spun off last Decemt 
from Bethesda, Md.-based American Capital Strate 
gies Ltd., the divestiture worked as a retention tool 
for IT staffers. “We've been able to offer people more 
opportunities,” says Mark Opel, Capital.com’s, chief 
operating officer. “There were a few existing em- 
ployees of American Capital Strategies that came 
over because they saw a better fit at the subsidiary 

That’s not to say that the transition has been per 
fectly smooth. 

“We're encountering all the typical problems that 
you have in establishing separate systems, in separat- 
ing hardware, software and particularly people,” he 
says. “You have to be patient. The key is to really 
work at developing a constructive relationship be 
tween the two companies because there will in- 
evitably be conflicts over where people spend their 
time — at the parent company or in the new one. It’s 
only by being open and addressing the conflicts that 
you're able to resolve them.” 

But despite all the problems divestitures can cause, 
there are some positives that can come out of a split 

“Despite the difficulties this also offers an oppor- 
tunity to improve and refocus the IS function and the 
IT strategy,” Santos says. D 


plitting up IT functions is often underestimate 
s divest some of their units. By Maria Trombly 
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HINK YOU CAN DO A BETTER JOB HOLDING ONTO 
your information technology staff by upping 
salaries and sending out for a group lunch once 
a week? 

That would sure help. But you'd better be 
addressing a different set of issues if you really want 
your retention strategy to work, according to the 
rank-and-file IT professionals we heard from. 

We recently asked for reader advice on what com 
panies could do to keep their IT staffers from jump 
ing ship when better offers come floating by. 

We invited IT professionals to visit our Web site 
(www.computerworld.com) and post their best advice 
to IT managers 

We received more than 450 detailed replies, almost 
all of which shared three common themes, summed 
up in this quote from one of our readers: “Communi 
cate, train, empower.” 

rhis is pretty basic stuff, folks. Yet too many IT 
managers are failing to get the message on what their 
staffers really want from them, as they continue to 
wrestle with double-digit job turnover. 

It isn’t uncommon for a Fortune 500 company to 
have more than 100 IT positions open at a time. 

Joseph Krafinski, senior technical recruiter at 
Datacom Technology Group in New York, says he is 
working with a big-name e-commerce firm that has 
200 job openings. Keep in mind, these aren’t just new 
job slots that need filling but established ones vacat- 
ed by employees who have moved on 

On average, Krafinski says he is filling jobs for his 
clients with people — such as high-level program 
mers and developers — who have held as many as 
three jobs in five years. 

Why all the movement? 

“A couple of years ago, people were moving for 
money. Now they are moving for employers who will 
take a personal interest in them,” Krafinski says 

Based on what we heard from our readers, Krafin 
ski has hit the nail on the head 


What Have They Done for Me Lately? 


If we’ve heard it once, we’ve heard it a hundred 
times: IT professionals say they want to feel appreci 
ated for the job they do, respected for their thoughts 
and ideas 

They say they need to feel they can grow at the 
place they work and that opportunities for training 
and specialization exist. And, no surprise, they say 
they want to feel well compensated for their efforts. 

As one reader wrote, “Realize that it’s not just 
salary that keeps people. Career development and 
training are important as well.’ 

It makes one think that, in the push to fill slots, 
employers might be forgetting not only the faces, but 
also the attributes of the folks working right under 
their noses 

As another reader pointed out, “The market is go- 
ing crazy for head count, but really what are 
[employers] doing to keep the employees they do 
have there?” 

Training seminars. Updated 
Personal days. Quarterly progress reports. These 


omputer systems. 


are tangible signs that an employer is taking an 
interest in an employee’s professional develop 
ment. And they can work. 

“A lot of applicants feel the technology is 
moving faster than they can keep up. If they 
stay at a company [that doesn’t offer train- 
ing] for more than a year, they feel they will 
be left behind,” Krafinski says. 

Bottom line: Employees who feel left be- 
hind, often leave employers behind. 


BUSIN 


IMME 
OME 
RESPECT! 


Too many IT managers 
keep throwing fat pay- 
checks and lean lunches 
at their staffers in the 
hopes of keeping them. 
But IT pros we heard 
from say it’s still respect 
they’re lacking most. 
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Making an employee feel like a valued part of a 
team, as one of our readers pointed out, often in- 
volves lots of little but meaningful gestures that add 
up to a big show of support, as the following excerpts 
from the messages they posted online indicate: 


Train Me, Keep Me 

“More training and better systems. My 6-year-old 
daughter has a better system than 10% of my users.” 

“Train us, we'll stay.” 

“Salary is one factor, but training and using the 
latest technologies are at the top of the list for keep- 
ing people.” 

“Realize the benefits of training, and do not treat 
training as something that an employee takes and 
leaves the company with.” 

“Train technical managers in business skills.” 

“Allow the ‘dinosaurs’ the opportunity to work on 
new technology to keep their skills marketable.” 


A Common Goal 

“Everyone must work toward a goal. Present a goal 
for each employee to work toward. Give them ample 
reward as they achieve and become better citizens 
and contributing employees.” 

“Communicate to [IT staff] what the business 
goals are and why some of the rapid direction- 
changes are made.” 

“Quit reorganizing every time you turn around. 
People ... aren’t clear about company goals or the 
parameters of their own positions because the struc- 
ture changes every few months.” 


A Little Respect, Lots of Loyalty 


“Pay attention to their needs as people. Make sure 
you don’t underpay, but not overworking is even 
more important.” 

“The CEO is always working on customer relation 
ships. However, there is a major problem... with 
management skills that should be addressed.” 

‘Companies have to trust their IT staff to do their 

jobs. Too many managers are trying to 
control details that should be left to 
the technical people. ... IT man- 
agement is very quick to punish 
mistakes and rarely notices the ab- 
sence of problems.” 
“Be flexible in work schedule. If I’m 
here every day for nine hours, and one day I 
need to take off and get my vehicle fixed or 
just want to take it, they should allow me.” 

“Find out what the person wants to work on, and 
give them a chance to do it instead of contracting out 
all the fun, new stuff.” 


Compensate and Appreciate 

“Take a closer look at your veteran employees. 
These new rookies are a bunch of hackers ... and 
they destroy systems and leave for another job. ... 
Invest in your existing IT people who have proven 


themselves time and time again.” 

“Better pay, keep up with current ... trends in IT 
[perks and benefits] and stop treating developers like 
unskilled resources.” 

“Empower, empower, empower. Reward a job well 
done! Promote from within... duh!” 

“Accept the fact that paying average salaries will 
only retain average people. Paying larger salaries for 
new hires without adjusting current salaries will 
alienate your entire staff.” D 
Hubbard Preston is a freelance writer in St. Helena, 
Calif. 
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IT salaries are rising by double digits again, 
as companies pander to workers who are 
much wiser about their worth and bolder 
with their demands. By Mary Brandel 


O PEER INTO THE HEART OF 
the information technology 
hiring scene today, look no 
further than Applied Signal 
Technology Inc. in Sunnyvale, Calif. 
At this manufacturer of signal pro- 
cessing equipment, salaries rose by as 
much as 18% for existing employees 
this year, while new hires’ salaries 
went up by 15% to 25%. That doesn’t 
include sign-on bonuses for all new IT 
employees and stock options for some 
existing ones in key positions. 


Ss %o, 
é ith al° 
SALARY 
SURVEY 


“That’s what they’ve been asking 
for,” says Eric Nelson, IT manager at 
the firm. “They’re a lot braver than 
they used to be — they know they can 
find a job on their lunch break.” 

In addition, “every job candidate 
usually has two to three offers in hand 
before we even see them, and probably 
” Nelson adds. “It’s 
really competitive.” 


50% are no-shows 





As in the past couple of years, com- 
panies are going to great lengths to at 
tract, keep and motivate talented IT 


workers. At Lisle, Ill.-based Tellabs Op- 
erations Inc., which designs, manufac- 
tures and supports telecommunica- 
tions equipment, a $1.8 million pro- 
gram gives employees a chance to win 
$4,500 if a referral gets hired. Just for 
submitting a résumé, applicants can 
win a DVD player or new car. 
Meanwhile in Dallas, a small Inter- 
net consulting company is moving to 
attract employees. “We're in a part of 
town that we have been told recruits 
do not want to work in,” says the man- 
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ager of e-business, who asked not to be 
identified. “They say, ‘Why should I 
have to come west of downtown?’” 

Cali it pandering to prima donnas, 
but this is what it takes to hire the best 
and brightest IT talent today. And 
these moves are in addition to double- 
digit salary increases and ever-more- 
generous bonus plans. 

But there are a couple of differences 
this year. For one, while companies 
will spend what’s necessary to attract 
IT talent, they’re not about to let IT 
workers lead them around by the nose. 

“Some people are making outrageous 
demands in terms of looking for several 
hundred thousand for two years out of 
school,” says Cathie Kozik, vice presi- 
dent of global information systems at 
Tellabs. “To those folks we say, “Thanks 
very much, but we’ll move on.’ Prior to 
the fallout in the dot-com sector, I think 
they were finding it. But now the dot- 
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coms don’t have money to throw at 
them, so corporations like ourselves are 
not at as great a disadvantage.” 

“People are exploiting the situation 
right now,” agrees Nelson. “I’ve seen 
junior-type Unix administrators asking 
for $80,000 to $90,000 who we'd offer 
$65,000 to $70,000 at the most if they 
were pretty good.” 

Tellabs raised salaries among IT 
workers by 5% to 15% after conducting 
its annual market analysis. Bonuses are 
in the 5% to 35% range, compared with 
last year’s 5% to 20% range. Some 
workers, such as those with SAP and 
Unix administration skills, are seeing 
50% salary increases. New IT employ- 
ees are offered sign-on bonuses, and 
current employees get stock options. 

Another difference is that stock op- 
tions are starting to lose their luster. 
Instead, companies are turning to in- 
novative bonus plans, which pose a 
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number of advantages: They can at- 
tract, retain or motivate workers and 
— because they are variable — can 
help maintain payrolls through good 
and bad times. 

“When times are good, the bonuses 
are great, but when times aren't, the 
company isn’t committed to paying 
high salaries,” says the e-business man- 
ager. Almost one-third of his own com- 
pensation is based on a performance 
bonus. “It’s also a good way to keep 
people, because you have to stay a 
while to get your bonus, so it’s easier 
to turn down other offers,” he says. At 
the consulting company, bonuses range 
from 8% to 15% of an employee’s 
salary, with the highest ones going to 
people with project management, 
XML, Java and Wireless Application 
Protocol/Wireless Markup Lan- 
guage skills. 

The basic trend in bonuses is to 
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Job Titles and Descriptions Surveyed 


TOP IT MANAGEMENT 
ClO/vice president of IS/IT: Top 
IS/IT executive for the organiza- 
tion, enterprisewide 
CTO: Responsible for technology 
direction in organization 
Director of IS/MIS: Top IS/MIS. 
executive for a business unit or 
division 
Director of systems develop- 
ment: Top systems development 
executive; directs systems man- 
agement/applications pro- 
gramming (large-scale and 
desktop machines) 
Director of networks: Top 
networking executive; manages 
voice and data communications 
Director of IS/IT operations: 
Top operations executive; directs 
the data center and systems oper- 
ations group 
Internet technology strategist: 
Oversees integration of Web 
reporting, workflow, e-mail track- 
ing, streaming media content, 
integration and security pro- 
cesses 
Web architect: Responsible for 
the development of customer ap- 
plications for Internet develop- 


drive executive compensation princi- 
ples down into the ranks, says David 
Foote, managing partner at Foote Part- 


ment, maintaining Web servers 
and back-office infrastructure 
linkage 


SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 
AND INTEGRATION 

Manager of Internet/intranet 
technology: Manages ail Internet 
or intranet-related activities, in- 
cluding development, implemen- 
tation and operations 

Project manager, systems and 
programming: Defines project 
system requirements and the pro- 
cedures needed to complete the 
projects 

Database manager: Directs the 
group responsible for database 
design, programming and main- 
tenance 

Senior systems analyst: 
Designs advanced system re- 
quirements to solve business 
problems 

Database analyst: Develops 
both physical and logical data- 
base functions 

Systems analyst/administrator: 
Analyzes business processes and 
designs basic system require- 
ments 


its bonus pool. 


teract with academic institutions and 
related businesses — is also increasing 


Senior systems programmer: 
Responsible for system software, 
operating systems and related 
integration 

Senior programmer/analyst: 
Develops, tests and maintains 
advanced application programs 
Systems programmer: Performs 
basic programming tasks 
Programmer/analyst: Develops, 
tests and maintains basic applica- 
tion programs 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 

AND OPERATIONS 
Computer operations/DP man- 
ager: Manages computer sys- 
tems, data processing and com- 
munications groups 

Lead computer operator: 
Responsible for scheduling, 
processing, distributing and 
controlling the processing of 
information 

Computer operator: Responsi- 
ble for daily processing and back- 
up of information 

Technical specialist: Provides 
technical support for operating 
systems and monitors processing 
efficiencies 


money around. “ 
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PC END-USER SUPPORT 
Technology support/help desk 
manager: Manages end-user 
hardware and software support 
PC technology support speciai- 
ist: Responsible for overall main- 
tenance of PCs 

Help desk operator: Answers 


user support questions 


NETWORKS 
Manager of voice and data 
communications: Manages 
voice and data communications 
LAN manager: Responsible for 
planning, designing and operating 
the LAN as well as establishing all 
procedures relating to the LAN 
environment 

E-commerce network adminis- 
trator: Manages Web-based net- 
work servers and monitors vol- 
ume of e-commerce transactions 
Network administrator: Admin- 
isters, defines, updates and main- 
tains networks 

Information security specialist: 
Responsible for maintaining the 
security of computer systems, 
network applications and data- 
bases 


panies are careful not to throw their 


They are segmenting 


their worker populations into the ‘will- 


performs’ and ‘won’t-performs’ to filter 
out the laggards,” Foote says. 

Certain jobs command higher bonus 
and salary increases than others. At 
Embark, the hottest positions are se- 


ners LLC in New Canaan, Conn. “It’s a change in our compa- 
is a program that 


gives bonuses for perfor- 


nced work facilities such as , : 
la work facilities such a An example ny’s policy to be more gener- 
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* 14th $ a tion is one of the big fac- 

* Annual ° tors,” says Philip Joung, di- 
SALARY rector of technology. Over- 
SURVEY all, Embark is increasing its 

performance bonuses, from 
approximately 5% to 10% of in- 
dividual workers’ salaries to about 
10% to 15%. This is in addition to 20% 
raises for most positions this year. 
But even with bonuses, many com- 


and stock options i 
ar ous in bonuses, and reten- 


mance over two or three 
years, not just annually, 
with a big bump in stock 
and cash. 


nior developers, senior project man- 
agers and database architects, Joung 
says. The most dramatic increase was 
tor highly skilled database architects, 
with salaries jumping 30% to 40%. 
According to Foote, the biggest 
salary increases nationally were for se- 
curity managers and administrators, 


“Companies are paying 

bonuses in creative ways, to 

contractors, consultants and full- 

timers to get the work done,” 
San Francisco-based Embark.com 

a Web marketplace for students to in- 


TOTAL IT COMPENSATION (SALARY PLUS BONUSES) BY REGION 


SOMETHING FOR YOUR TROUBLE. 
The bonuses paid to rank-and-file IT emplo 
ees increased anywhere from 50% to 12 

ast year, depending on job title 


Foote says. 


Job Title 


Clo 

Director of IS/MIS 

Director of networks 

Project manager 

Technology support manager 
Senior systems administrator 
Network administrator 
Systems programmer 
Programmer/analyst 


Help desk operator 


New 
England 


$124,100 
$81,750 
$74,500 
$65,563 
$68,042 
$59,133 
$50,557 
$53,000 
$45,625 
$36,136 


East-North 
Centra! 


$142,595 
$88,162 
$87,500 
$75,768 
$63,550 
$66,848 
$56,026 
$59,400 
$55,241 
$40,210 


Middle 
Atlantic 


$165,000 
$113,727 
$87,906 
$77,417 
$59,750 
$66,609 
$51,548 
$52,773 
$53,977 
$33,725 


South 
Atlantic 


$194,012 
$108,829 
$120,380 
$91,710 
$71,930 
$77,930 
$57,929 
$67,870 
$61,400 
$44,061 


West-North 
Central 


$149,435 
$100,561 
$96,048 
$77,908 
$67,896 
$69,236 
$55,965 
$55,441 
$49,433 
$36,429 


East-South 
Central 


$141,333 
$103,333 
$82,800 
$92,600 
$65,000 
$63,786 
$50,000 
$58,143 
$55,875 
$35,714 


West-South 
Central 


$146,759 
$95,632 
$88,711 
$75,813 
$60,000 
$60,267 
$52,075 
$56,393 
$49,987 
$31,972 


Pacific 
$178,810 
$130,684 
$120,481 
$94,779 
$76,968 
$74,763 
$63,462 
$62,609 
$63,402 
$42,189 


Mountain 
$154,700 
$102,292 
$106,900 

$90,313 

$70,444 
$65,167 
$53,444 
$56,650 
$60,936 
$34,258 
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BUSINESS 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT ea tea a 


CiO/vice 
president 
of IS/IT 
Average salary 
$132,798 
Bonus: 
$31,005 
Total 
$163,803 


Business services 
consulting/sys. integ 
$351,905 
Business 
services, IT 
$286,500 
Computer hardware; 
software/peripherals 
$281,000 
Apparel/ 
textile 
$214,929 


Retail 
$203,333 


Health care 
$182,043 
trial 


nent 


$177,200 


Financial 
$177,063 
Food/beverage 


tobacco 


$171,800 


insurance 


$159,882 


ess than $100M 

$130,825 
$TIOM to $499.9M 

$115,767 


consuitip 


Chief technology 


officer 


Average salary 
$132,790 
Bonus 
$32,491 
Total 
$165,281 


SINESS SEFVICES. 
19/SyS. integ 


$271,263 


Computer hardware, 
software/peripherals 


$260,000 


Insurance 


$210,333 


vices, IT 


$206,400 


Financial 


$189,600 


Health care 


$155,500 


Media 
$146,667 
Distributors 
wholesale 


$128,875 


Government 


$94,633 


Less than $100M 


$137,500 


STIOM to $499.9M 


$110,800 


Director of 
IS/MIS 


Average salary 
$91,789 
Bonus: 
$14,165 
Total 


$105,954 


Computer hardware, 


software/peripherals 


$173,125 


Business services 


consulting/sys. integ 


$163,480 


Petroleum exploration, 


production/refining 


$125,000 


Financial 
$124,806 
Business 
services, IT 


$124,250 


Telecom’ 


$116,000 


Utilities 
$112,800 


Insurance 


$106,150 


Industrial 
equipment 


$104,938 


Food/beve 


$104,111 


munications 


Director of 
systems 
development 


Average salary 
$96,803 
Bonus 
$15,826 
Total 
$112,629 


Computer hardware, 


software/peripherals 


$154,300 


Business services 
consulting/sys. integ 


$150,333 


Financial 


$147,036 


Telcommunication 


$122,000 


Retail 
$121,167 


Transportation 


$119,000 


Health care 


$116,357 


Media 
$115,714 


Insurance 


$106,938 


$100,200 


Director of 
networks 


Average salary 
$86,789 
Bonus 
$12,751 


Total 
1ola 


$99,540 


"$139,205 _ 


nancial 


$126,033 


Ir surance 
$113,750 
Bus 


servic 


$113, 000 


Health car 


$105,219 


Reta 
$104,667 


Media 
$102,000 


$98,750 


troy 


$85,667 


Director of 
IS operations 


Average salary 
$88,702 
Bonus: 
$13,590 
Total 


$102,292 


war 600 


ervices 


"$136, 727. 


Financial 


$136,059 


sit, 500 


Aerospace/defense 


$109,900 


Health care 


$103,678 


Utilities 
$102,500 


$96,000 


"S137, 143 


"$132,500 


Internet 
technology 
strategist 


Web 
architect 
Average salary 
$87,368 

Bonus: 
St2, — 


$100. 130 


Average salary 
= 513 


$9, 9.846 
Otat 
$81,359 


$144,650 
s services 
Financia 
$108,056 
Computer 
software/p: 
$105,667 
Busine: 
ser 


$92. 000 


ter hardware, 
peripherais 


services, iT 
$119,000 


Insurance Transportatic 


$105,250 $90,571 


Health care 


$95,444 


Health care 


$78,667 


$77,333 


Governmer 


$61, 523 


$78,750 $53,500 


$75,950 $48,176 


TOTAL COMPENSATION BY COMPANY SIZE (COMPANIES RANKED BY REVENUE) 


Less than $100M 
$86,568 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$84,123 


Less than $100M 
$108,036 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$83,257 


ess than $100M 


$83,406 


STIOM to $499.9M 


$71,808 


ss than $100M 
$117,794 

STIOM to $499.9M 
$74,603 


SOM to 


2s than $100M 
$130,000 
$499.9M 
$70,500 


Less than $100M 


$73,714 


$71,879 


onsuiting/Sy teg. 
$122,045 


STIOM to $499.9. 


$500M or more’ 
$206,723 


$500M or more: 
$203,296 


network engineers and administrators, 
all architecture jobs, cross-functional 
project managers, business technolo- 
gists, enterprise infrastructure workers 
and business analysts. 
significant salary increases for New 
Age database architects who can blend 


There were also 


database, network, systems and specif- 
ic application skills. 

But simply having the right skill at 
the right time can give you a big boost. 
At the Dallas consulting company, a 
Web developer who was with the firm 
for six months doubled her salary 
when she joined another company, 
thanks to the experience she had 
gained with Austin, ° 
gnette Corp.’s Story Server. As a result, 
the e-business manager says, the com- 
pany needs to conduct twice-a 
salary reviews. “If that’s what can hap- 
pen after six months of experience, the 
salary should reflect that,” 


Texas-based Vi- 


-year 


he says. 


$500M or more 
$120,380 


$500M or more 
$120,938 


$500M or 
$111,578 


Perhaps the only downside for IT 
workers in today’s climate is the profu 
sion of job offers they have to consider. 

‘It’s one of the most complex times 
I’ve ever seen, both [as] an individual 
evaluating job offers and a manager 
trying to retain them, because of the 
richness of offers that I’m seeing,” 
Tom Franklin, a vice president at Con- 
cours Group, a consultancy in Houston. 


says 


For example, which offer would you 
accept: One from a start-up with a low 
salary but lots of stock options; one 
from a traditional manufacturer with a 
decent salary but not much upside 
growth; or one from a public software 
company with a lower salary but the 
opportunity to exercise stock options 
in the short term? “It’s a little hard to 
sort those out,” Franklin says. 

What’s starting to happen is that 

| people look beyond the monetary 
| compensation and ask themselves 


$500M or more 
$103,147 


$500M or more 


$106,628 


Life is 
Good at 
‘The Bottom 


IT SALARIES FOR ENTRY-LEVEL 
EMPLOYEES IN HIGH-DEMAND JOBS 


Senior systems analyst 
Senior systems programmer 
Systems analyst/administrator 
Information security specialist 
E-commerce 

network administrator 


Systems programmer 
Network administrator 


$500M or more 
$83,970 


$49,488 
$48,445 
$44,507 
$44,439 


$42,571 
$41,332 
$41,036 


Manager of 
voice and data 
communications 


Average salary 
$70,723 
Bonus: 
$9,152 
Total 


$79,875 


ftware, oerighera als 


$137, ooo 


consulting/sys. integ 


$109,810 


Financial 


$100,833 


Government 
$73,032 
Distribution, 
wholesale 


$72,556 


Health care 


$70,657 


Retail 


$64,800 


Transportation 


$62,667 


Less than $100M 
$68,808 
STIOM to $499.9M: 
$64,411 
$500M or more 
$85,431 


LAN manager 


Average salary 
$65,963 
Bonus: 
$7. ~. 


$73, ‘069 


SC olan penpher 


$13, 000 


heath care 


$76,700 


Insurance 


$70,654 


Government 


$69,220 


Media 
$66,900 
Distribution 
wholesale 


Less than $100M: 
$63,167 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$61,298 
$500M or more 
$79,774 
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Manager of 


Project manager, 


internet/intranet systems and 


technology 


Average salary: 
$73,716 
Bonus 
$9,264 
Tota! 
$82,980 


programming 


Average salary 
$73,804 
Bonus: 
$8,684 
Total: 
$82,488 


BUSINESS 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT rl Pe ee ae 


Database 
manager 


Average salary: 
$71,178 
Bonus: 
$7,747 
Total 
$78,925 


Technical 
support 
manager 


Computer 
operations 
manager 
Average salary 
$61,109 
Bonus: 
$6,507 
Totai 
$67,616 


Average salary: 
$65,719 
Bonus: 
$7,891 
Total 
$73,610 


TOP 10 INDUSTRIES FOR IT PAY (BY TOTAL COMPENSATION) 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$120,632 
Computer hardware/ 


software/peripherals 
$102,200 


Insurance 


$101,250 


Financial 
$99,250 


Transportation 


$78,700 


Aerospace/defense 
$76,375 


Health care 


$74,722 


Distribution/ 
wholesale 
$74,714 


Government 


$73,778 


Education 
$48,750 


Apparel/textile 
$109,000 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$108,758 


Computer hardware/ 


software/peripherals 
$99,000 


Financial 
$93,667 
Electronics/electrical 
equipment 


$90,100 


Transportation 
$88,571 


Telecommunications 


$84,500 


Media 
$82,286 


Insurance 
$80,292 


Nonprofit 
$79,333 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ. 
$107,413 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 
$102,500 


Transportation 
$95,400 


Financial 


$90,700 


Insurance 
$79,278 


Business 
services, IT 
$78,740 


Health care 
$78,192 


Government 


$71,256 


Distribution/ 
wholesale 
$66,444 


Education 


$60,861 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$86,120 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 
$82,750 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 
$112,500 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$96,739 


Financial 
$77,559 


Business 
services, IT 
$73,167 


Apparel/textile 
$96,200 


Automotive 
$84,800 


Transportation 


$84,000 


Transportation 
$71,000 


Health care 
$65,924 


Financial 
$79,406 
Food/beverage/ 


tobacco 
$78,800 


Government 


$65,013 


Utilities 
$74,100 


Retail 
$64,045 


Media 
$63,500 


Health care 
$72,138 


Insurance 


$63,417 


Government 


$69,778 


TOTAL COMPENSATION BY COMPANY SIZE (COMPANIES RANKED BY REVENUE) 


Less than $100M: 
$70,600 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$66,500 
$500M or more: 
$86,484 


Less than $100M 
$75,975 
$TIOM to $499.9M: 
$70,625 
$500M or more’ 


Less than $100M 
$69,000 
$T10M to $499.9M 
$65,515 
$500M or more 
$84,275 


Less than $100M: 
$59,750 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$54,291 
$500M or more 
$71,411 


Less than S100M: 
$64,853 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$62,095 
$500M or more 
$77,750 


Network 
administrator 
Average salary 
$52,735 
Bonus 
$4,277 
Total 
$57,012 


E-commerce 
network 
administrator 


Average salary 
$58,741 
Bonus: 
$5,446 
Total 
$64,187 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 


$81,111 


Aerospace/defense 
$69,429 
Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 


$66,614 


Apparel/textile 
$65,556 


Business 
services, IT 


$64,583 


Construction 


$61,071 


Utilities 


$59,600 


Government 
$59,426 
ood/beverage, 

tobacco 


$58,667 


Consumer products 


$57,929 


Less than $100M 
$55,537 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$51,528 
$500M or more 
$60,320 


whether the work looks interesting 
and exciting in the short term and how 
well the job positions them for the 
next job they take, Franklin says. 
People will work for below-market 
salaries if other things are in place. For 
instance, in addition to looking 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$76,250 
Business 
services, IT 


$75,375 


Government 


$66,600 


Health care 


$58,400 


Distribution/ 
wholesale 


$55,500 


Financial 


$55,125 


Education 


$45,000 


Less than $100M 
$58,500 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$57,444 
$500M or more: 
$65,543 


forward to Embark’s initial 


information 
security 

specialist 

Average salary: 
$62,013 

Bonus: 
$4,268 
Total 


$66,281 


Business services, 


consulting/sys. integ. 


$84,548 


Retail 
$67,750 


Government 


$67,563 


Insurance 


$62,600 


Health care 
$62,500 


Financial 


$60,625 


Distribution/ 
wholesale 


$53,571 


Education 


$44,133 


Less than $100M 
$69,227 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$52,543 
$500M or more 
$67,264 
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Senior 
systems 
analyst 
Average salary 
$63,711 
Bonus: 
$5,362 
Total 


$69,073 


Business services, 
consulting/sys.integ. 


$83,833 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 
$80,571 


Apparel/textile 
$77,357 


Consumer products 


$76,375 


Industrial equipment 
$73,000 


Insurance 


$73,000 


Electronics/electrical 
equipment 
$72,400 


Business 
services, IT 


$69,100 


Aerospace/defense 
$66,500 


Retail 
$66,429 


Less than $100M 
$69,893 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$62,219 
$500M or more 
$69,952 


Systems analyst/ 
administrator 


Average salary: 
$57,766 
Bonus: 
$5,194 
Total 
$62,960 


vl 
Computer hardware/ 


software/peripherals 
$77,000 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ. 
$73,273 


Insurance 
$70,750 
Electronics/electrical 


equipment 
$69,500 


Health care 
$65,407 


Financial 


$62,833 


Retail 
$62,250 


Utilities 
$61,125 


Government 


$60,758 


Transportation 


$60,250 


Less than $100M 
$68,692 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$56,593 
$500M or more: 
$63,330 


on training. “We’ve got a very gener- 
ous tuition-reimbursement program, 
the best I’ve ever seen. We’re also real 
big on letting people move around in 
the department and to keep them chal- 
lenged and let them play with new toys 
all the time.” 


Kozik attributes high reten 


ytER Won 


s* th 3% 
* Annual 


SALARY 
SURVEY 


tion rates to Tellabs’ success 
in its market and the growth 
opportunities it affords. 
“We have a lot of cool 


public offering, “people feel 
loyalty toward our company 
because they’re working in 
the education arena, and 
they feel like they’re here to 
make a contribution to that,” 


Joung says. 


[Dot-coms] 
don’t have the 
drawing power 

with stock 

options they 
used to have. 


TOM FRANKLIN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
CONCOURS GROUP 


things going on,” she says. 
“We're coming up to speed 
quickly in e-business, so we're 
using the latest technologies, and 
we just finished an upgrade to SAP 4.6, 
so there’s an opportunity to stay ahead 
of the technology curve.” 
Tellabs also runs a program called 
| Dreamquest, in which supervisors 
| work with employees on career pro- 
| grams. “The whole focus is to say, 


These attitudes are encouraging 
companies to be creative about the 
types of compensation and rewards 
they offer, including “a three-month 
sabbatical, for instance,” Foote says. 

Applied Signal has managed to keep 
its turnover to a low 5%, and Nelson 
attributes a lot of that to its emphasis 
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Senior systems 
programmer 
Average salary 
$63,732 
Bonus: 
$5,293 
Total 
$69,025 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 
$90,000 


Business 
services, IT 


$83,000 


Aerospace/defense 
$80,800 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$79,609 


Insurance 


$74,313 


Transportation 
$69,833 


Financial 
$68,788 


Distribution/ 
wholesale 


$68,500 


Health care 
$67,279 


Government 


$61,736 


Less than $100M: 
$64,085 
$TIGM to $499.9M 
$66,082 
$500M or more 
$70,205 


Senior 
programmer 


Average salary 
$54,383 
Bonus 
$5,039 
Total 
$59,422 


Computer hardware, 
software/peripherals 
$78,667 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$71,544 


Financial 
$63,167 
Distribution/ 

wholesale 


$58,000 


Government 


$57,513 


Health care 
$56,848 


Insurance 
$54,700 


Transportation 


$54,600 


Education 
$47,167 


Retail 


Less than $100M 
$60,944 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$58,462 
$500M or more: 
$59,538 


~ BUSINESS 


ira eh ee 8 


Senior 
programmer/ 
analyst 
Average salary 
$61,803 
Bonus: 
$5,049 
Total 
$66,852 


Computer hardware/ 
software/peripherals 


$82,143 


Business services, 
consulting/sys. integ 
$78,896 


Aerospace/defense 


$78,667 


Apparel/textile 
$76,889 


Financial 
$76,235 


Transportation 


$72,667 


Utilities 
$68,333 


Health care 
$66,310 


Government 
$64,569 


Insurance 


$64,208 


Programmer/ 
analyst 
Average salary 
$51,623 
Bonus: 
$4,663 
Total 


$56,286 


Apparel/textile 
$73,400 


Business services 
consulting/sys. inteq 
$68,321 


Computer hardware, 
software/peripherals 
$68,143 


Financial 


$67,304 


Consumer products 


$60,750 


Transportation 
$60,250 
Distribution/ 


wholesale 
$59,444 


Utilities 
$57,250 


Industrial equipment 


$55,286 


Government 


$54,329 


Database 
analyst 
Average salary 
$60,919 
Bonus 
$4,800 
Total 
$65,719 


Aerospace/defense 


$87,000 


Media 
$85,143 


Computer hardware, 


software/peripherals 


$76,800 


Retail 
$74,800 
Business services 
consulting/sys. integ 


$72,923 


Health care 


$67,182 


Utilities 
$65,900 


Government 


$60,548 


Financial 


$60,188 


Insurance 


$59,778 


Lead computer 
operator 
Average salary: 
$40,804 
Bonus 
$2,487 
Total 
$43,291 


Business services 


consulting/sys. integ 


$55,632 


Business 
services, IT 
$45,300 
Distribution, 
wholesale 


$44,722 


Government 


$44,150 


Health care 
$43,591 


Utilities 
$42,900 


Retail 
$42,167 
Plastic/rubber 
stone/glass 


$38,333 


Insurance 


$37,500 


Financial 


$35,727 


Less than $100M 
$69,194 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$61,489 
$500M or more: 
$67,997 


Less than $100M 
$60,791 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$51,819 
$500M or more 
$57,134 


Less than $100M 
$59,143 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$59,333 
$500M or more 
$67,978 


Less than $100M 
$45,592 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$41,179 
$500M or more 
$43,604 


consulting/sys. integ. 


Technical 
specialist 


Computer 
operator 


Average salary 
$46,732 
Bonus 
$3,336 
Total 
$50,068 


Average salary 
$33,917 
Bonus 
$2,505 
Total 


$36,422 


Business services, 
software/peripherals 


$69,056 


Business services 
consulting/sys. integ 
$61,476 
Business 
services, IT 


$61,000 


$46,816 


Government 


$37,097 


Education 


$36,400 


Financial 
$54,286 


Food/beverage 


Retail 
$36,000 


Insurance 


$35,455 $51,375 


Health care 


$49,295 


Utilities 
$34,917 
Business 
services, IT 


$34,667 


Government 
$44,224 
Distribution 
wholesale 


$44,000 


Financial 


$34,433 


Education 


$37,458 


Health care 
$34,000 


Distribution, 
wholesale 


$33,610 


Retail 


$35,400 


Less than $100M: 
$48,417 
$TIOM to $499.9M: 
$45,258 
$500M or more: 
$51,364 


Less than $100M: 
$34,050 
STIOM to $499.9M 
$34,268 
$500M or more: 
$37,991 


oo 


PC technical 
support 
specialist 
Average salary 
$39,751 


Heip desk 
operator 
Average salary 


$36,421 


$2,181 $2,525 


$42,276 


$48,389 
$46,748 — 


$45,909 


Annarel/textile 


‘$41,000 


jovernment 


JTance 
$44,667 


$39,300 $44,666 
$38,600 $44,200. 
Plastics/rubber 
one/glass Constructior 
$37,800 $43,167 
Financ on 


cial 
$37,406 


wition 


$42,400 


$41,475 


ess than $100M 
$44,000 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$38,303 
$500M or more 
$44,004 


Less than $100M 
$36,688 
$TIOM to $499.9M 
$36,281 
$500M or more 
$40,034 


er company’s tradable stock. candidates,” Joung says. “So even 
But one thing is certain: Salaries and 
bonuses will continue their healthy in- 
creases throughout this year and well 
into the next, as companies remain 
willing to pay top dollar for true talent. = 
“The right person for the job can be 
more effective than three unsuitable 


stock options they used to have, but 
they can’t offer bonuses based on earn- 
ings because they don’t have earnings 


‘Where do you want to go, and what 
are the competencies to get you though salaries may be high, there is 
there?’ ” Kozik says. 

Analyzing job offers is only going to 
get more difficult, especially with the 
shakeout that occurred this year for 
dot-com firms, Franklin says. “They 
don’t have the drawing power with 


Methodo 


Computerworld’s Annual Salary Sur- 
vey was mailed to 14,846 IT managers 
and senior executives in June and 
July. Our survey asked about annual 
salaries, annual salary increases and 
additional compensation. 

A total of 758 companies, employing 
788,320 IT professionals, provided av- 
erage IT salaries for this survey. The 
number of companies reporting salary 
data for each job title is as follows: 


still a better return to pay one very 
in their early plans,” he says. New productive individual than multiple 
models will likely emerge among start- poorly performing workers.” D 
ups, such as offering options redeem- 
able in stock if the company goes pub- 
lic, and if it doesn’t, options for anoth- 


Brandel is a freelance writer 


in Newton, Mass. 


administrator: 83 
Information security 
specialist: 122 
Senior systems analyst: 255 
Systems analyst/ 
administration: 193 
Senior systems programmer: 199 
Systems programmer: 168 
Senior programmer/analyst: 246 
Programmer/analyst: 264 

» Database analyst: 170 
Lead computer operator: 186 

» Computer operator: 208 


Technical specialist: 168 
Help desk operator: 248 
PC technical support 
specialist: 317 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT: 
ClO/vice president of IS/ IT: 322 
Chief technology officer: 107 
Director of IS/ MIS: 339 
Director of systems 
development: 218 
Director of networks: 209 

* Director of IS operations: 205 

« Internet technology strategist: 125 

= Web architect: 153 

MIDDLE MANAGEMENT: 

# Manager of voice and data 
communications: 179 


LAN manager: 246 
Manager of Internet/intranet 
technology: 148 
Project manager, systems 
and programming: 294 
* Database manager: 199 
Computer operations 
manager/ DP manager: 244 
Technical support manager/ 
help desk manager: 244 
STAFF AND ENTRY LEVEL: 
Network administrator: 354 
» E-commerce network 


Note: Vertical industry salary figures 
are not a statisically valid measure of 
average salaries for those industries 
and should be used for comparative 
rankings only. Averages by title and 
company size are a more reliable mea- 
sure of typical salaries. 





BY STEVE ALEXANDER 
ASED ON the theory 
that you can’t have 
too much of a good 
thing, a new gener 
ation of Web ag} 

gators is combining content 

or applications from many 
sources and service providers 
into single Web sites 

These firms gather content 
or applications and market 
them to third-party Web sites. 

They differ from traditional 

aggregators, which collect in 

formation exclusively for their 
own sites. The new agg 

tors offer everything from con 
solidated consumer financial 
information to business appli 
from 
providers (ASP) 


can be divided into two cate 


cations application ser 


vice hey 
gories: displayers of informa 
tion and resellers 

Displayers collect and dis 
play specialty information from 
hat 
include subjects 


multiple sources infor 


mation can 
such as skateboarding, crafts 
and women’s sports. This is 
the traditional model embod 
ied by Web sites such as Santa 
Clara, Calif.-based Yahoo Inc 
Resellers have emerged as a 
type of They col- 
] 


iect 


aggregator 
applications 
Web 
sites operated by other firms 
their 
market to 


content oF 
and remarket them to 
Depending on focus, 
these tregators 
consumer-oriented sites and to 
corporations that operate ex 
ternal Web sites for customers 
or intranet sites for employecs. 
telecommuni- 
cations equipment firm Nortel 
Networks Corp. in Brampton, 


For instance, 


Ontario, 
and product announce- 
ment for its in 
tranet from iSyndicate Inc., an 
aggregator and reseller in San 
Francisco. 


buys general news 
new 


information 


“Aggregation is nothing new, 
but there are getting to be 
more Web aggregators all the 
time,” says Kathleen Hall, an 
Giga Information 
Group Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass. Aggregators are valu- 
able, the 
broad array of content and ap- 
plications they provide often 


analyst at 


she says, because 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


BUSINESS 


FINANCIAL & BUSINESS 


CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


Aggregators 


PION 


Aggregators are Web companies such as Yahoo Inc. 
that combine content or applications from multiple 
online sources. Recently, a new generation of ag- 
gregators has been reselling a potpourri of informa- 
tion to other Web sites and to corporations that op- 
erate external or intranet Web sites. Some analysts 
call this reselling process “syndication.” 


Web 


site longer and prompts them 


helps keep visitors at a 


to return more often 

In addition, says Hall, “work 
ing with aggregators is easier 
because it 


for a corporation 


doesn’t have to license [con 
tent or applications] from 20 
different providers.” 

For example, An 
drew Fritz, president 
of FringeGolf Inc. in 
San Francisco, which 
runs a Web site for 
young golfers, says 
he found he could 


contract for sports 


news and statistics 
content cheaper and 
more easily through 
iSyndicate than if he 
signed multiple con- 
with 

He 


says it helped that 


tracts other 


prov iders. also 
would 
the 


iSyndicate 
host some of 
content he licensed 
on its own server. 
Jeff Thomas, iSyn- 
dicate’s vice presi- 
marketing, 
says aggregators like 


dent of 
his aren’t 
interested in driving 
traffic to their own 
Web sites. “Our rev- 
enue model involves 


company 


licensing fees or oth- 
We don’t 
really care whether 


er fees. 


or not there are mil- 
lions of eyeballs on 
our dot-com site,” he 
says. 
Another aggrega- 
tor/reseller is Verti- 
calOne Corp. in At- 


gives you sunt 


Quick Login toy 


times show 
ia Inc. in Cambridge, 


ft Airways Rew: 


lanta, which resells aggregated 
personal data such as financial 
information, online bill-paying 
services and accumulated in- 
centives like frequent-flier ben 
efits to consumer-oriented 
Web sites such as CNBC.com 

‘sticki 


ness’ for Web sites by giving 


“Our service creates 


One-Stop Information Source 


This aggregated Web page created by VerticalOne shows 

how consumer financial information is drawn from many Web 
sources and presented as a single page. Consumers are logged 
into their own accounts automatically to obtain the data for the 
Web page. 


Be £2 Yow fgnte Ine tee ae 


Wa " ADD ACCOUNTS 


v EDIT ACCOUNTS 
serrines FEEDBACK wer 


LosouT 


Keep up with your personal informat ne venient place 


details 


goes to your account's es 9 


e EST/EDT 


people reasons to be 


there,” explains Sandra Dunn, 


more 


VerticalOne’s marketing vice 
president. Her company gets 
personal information by log- 
ging into servers at banks and 
other institutions, using user 
identifications and passwords 
provided by individual con- 
sumers. 

Thomas says it 
may not always be 
cheaper for a dot- 
com customer to 
buy content via an 
aggregator, but it’s 
easier than 
tracting with mul- 
tiple sources. This 


con- 


reselling of con- 
tent for a fee, 
sometimes called 
“syndication,” “is 
emerging as an or- 
ganizational prin- 
ciple for all of e- 
business,” he says. 
Daniel O’Brien, 
an analyst at For- 
rester Research 
Mass., 
agrees that syndi- 
cation will be big 
on the Web. “Dis- 
persed digital au- 
diences will 
ate a need for ‘hy- 
persyndicators’ 
that 
custom bundles of 


says he 


ceo 


firms serve 
content, applica- 
tions and 
merce,” he 
“Hypersyndicators 
will effectively 
connect providers 
and distributors 


com- 
says. 


| 
| 
| 
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and alter the economics of 
content distribution.” 

According to Victor Petri, an 
Internet global practice leader 
at PricewaterhouseCoopers 
in Boston, aggregation also 
makes sense for consumers or 
businesspeople who are trying 
to get information from the 
Internet. 

“How many Web sites do 
you really want to go to? Web 
sites need to have more to offer 
than a niche application or a 
niche service. More of these 
Web companies will have to 
consolidate their content and 
services,” he says. 

William Sheehan, an analyst 
at Giga Information Group Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass., says ASP 
services are the latest type to be 
aggregated online. Sites such as 
Jamcracker Inc.’s Jamcracker. 
com aggregate applications that 
include customer relationship 
and 
sources management systems. 

ASP aggregators aren’t yet 


common because the service 
provider business model is still 


management human re- 


emerging. But there are about 
10 ASP aggregators, including 
Sunnyvale, Calif.-based Jam- 
cracker.com, that target firms 
demanding the wide choice of 
ASP applications that aggrega- 
tion provides. 

ASP aggregators should sim- 
plify the process of choosing 
an ASP application while offer- 
ing discounts of 15% to 20% 
compared with what individ- 
ual service providers would 
charge, Sheehan says. 

Web aggregation 
slowed by low consumer de- 
mand, says Avivah Litan, an an- 
alyst at Gartner Group Ine. in 
Stamford, Conn. She says no 
more than | million consumers 
will use Web sites with aggre- 
gated information to help 
manage their personal fi- 
nances this year, because it 
takes too much effort. 

“The technology is there, 
but user demand and user abil- 
ity to absorb the technology 
[aren’t] there and won't be this 
year,” Litan says. D 


may be 


Alexander is a freelance writer 
in Edina, Minn. 
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Negotiators should 
be held responsible 


RE YOU FRUSTRATED by IT colleagues who are less than 
motivated to do a really good business deal when procuring 
expensive IT products and services? If so, let them know that 
doing a good deal is a good thing and can be reflected in their 
job performance reviews. 


As customers, ideally, we 
should keep the shareholders 
in mind and strive to do the 
very best deals by obtaining 
the best value for the money 
spent and by minimizing the 
risk of not getting what we’re 
paying for. Fortunately, the 
corporate purchasing depart- 
ment is functionally focused 
on these objectives. But 
much of the time, IT profes- 
sionals who sit in on negotia- 
tions with vendors are only 
concerned about the techni- 
cal issues. 

Aside from forming a 
comprehensive, cross-func 
tional team, how does man- 
agement spur the negotia- 
tors from IT to do better 
business deals? 

One of the best ways is to 
make them realize that the 
contract with the vendor 


Survey Reveals 
Dot-com Migration 


Thirty-two percent of traditional 
U.S. firms have lost employees to 
dot-coms, according to a survey of 
3,400 executives conducted by Bril- 
liantPeople.com, the online recruit- 
ing site of Management Recruiters 
International Inc. in Cleveland. In 
New England, 51.7% of firms re- 
ported employee losses to Internet 
firms. On the West Coast, 44.8% of 
firms reported losing employees to 
start-ups, followed by the Middle At- 
lantic region, with 42.7%. The Mid- 
west and South Central regions had 
the lowest empicyee losses, with 
78.2% and 86.8%, respectively, 
saying they haven't lost employees. 


contains keys to their job 
success. Do they want to 
make sure they get their 
project done on time and 
within budget? Do they want 
a product that works and 
does what the vendor says it 
will do? Everything needs to 
be in the contract in order to 
have any assurance that all 
of that will happen. 

When the contract is done 
well, it can help guarantee 
that the IT folks get what 
they want and gives them 
and the company recourse if 
they don’t. It should spell 
out the business terms of the 
deal and who is responsible 
for what. 

IT contract enlightenment 
doesn’t happen overnight. 
There’s a clear education 
and awareness component 
here that management must 


HMO Outsourcing 
Corporate Apps 


Managed-care company Magellan 
Health Services Inc. in Columbia, 
Md., has signed up application ser- 
vice provider (ASP) Concur Tech- 
nologies Inc. in Redmond, Wash., to 
deliver travel and expense software 
to its 12,500 employees. Magellan 
said that by using an ASP, it can di- 
vert information technology talent 
to more pressing application devel- 
opment and support. 


Online ASP Directory 


' Available From ITAA 


Confused about who does what in 
| the ASP market? You probably 
| aren't alone. But if you're a member 


recognize and address. The 
key is to make sure IT staf- 
fers understand that if it’s 
not in the contract, it’s not 
part of the deal — and with- 
out a good contract, this 
deal may pose real risk to 
their projects and careers. 


Mail Bag 


Mike, an IT senior vice 
president and director of sys- 
tems operations at a bank, 
wrote to me, asking about 
two key contract issues. 

“T have seen two areas 
which generally take up a 
good deal of time in our 
contract negotiations. One is 
the broad issue of vendor 
limits of liability — either 
for errors in their systems 
and/or for intentional acts 
on the part of their employ- 


of the Arlington, Va.-based Infor- 
mation Technology Association of 
America, you can access an online 
directory of more than 1,250 ASPs. 
The directory, which includes ASP 
company profiles and product offer- 
ings, is managed by Alentis Corp. in 
Austin, Texas. 


Flashline to Market 


Research From Meta 


Cleveland-based online component 
broker Flashline.com Inc. has 
signed an agreement with Stam- 
ford, Conn.-based Meta Group Inc. 


to market Meta research about 


component technology and applica- 
tion development on its site. The 


| two companies will share content, 

| Such as a Meta Group report on 

| reusing software objects that's cur- 
| rently available on Flashline.com. 





ees. For the former, it’s hard 
to get them to step up to the 
plate, especially if the soft- 
ware is relatively inexpen- 
sive in comparison to the 
‘damage’ it can cause if it 
doesn’t work correctly. They 
generally try to limit the 
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erally, the base contract of 
the licenser will try to make 
us indemnify them for confi- 
dentiality no matter what — 
even if we get a third party 
to perform some program- 
ming. We generally try to 
negotiate the base contract 


damages to some 
factor of the 
price of the soft- 
ware/hardware. 
As for intentional 
acts of employees 
(we want this if 
we have contrac- 
tors on-site), they 
really avoid it 
like the plague. 
“The second 
problematic issue 
is one of our con- 
fidentiality of the 
vendor’s trade se- 
cret features and 
functionality of 
its software. 
They are very 


JOE AUER is president of | 


International Computer 
Negotiations Inc. 


(www. dobetterdeals.com), 


a Winter Park, Fla., 
consultancy that edu- 


cates users on high-tech | 


procurement. ICN spon- 


sors CAUCUS: The Asso- | 


ciation of High Tech Ac- 

quisition Professionals. 
Contact him at 

joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


i 
i 
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to state that the 
external parties 
work out confi- 
dentiality with- 
out us (allowing 
the vendors to 
work together 
again for a differ- 
ent client with- 
out another 
round of con- 
tract negotia- 
tions). 

“Have you 
seen any trends 
in the above is- 
sues?” 

Thanks, Mike. 
You’ve hit on two 
of the important 


concerned about 

these getting into the hands 
of noncustomers. We use 
mostly off-the-shelf systems. 
As with a lot of companies, 
integration of these systems 
is critical, and additionally, 
at times, we use contract la- 
bor to perform some specif- 
ic programming. (This could 
be the vendor of one of the 
systems we're trying to inte- 
grate, or a ‘disinterested’ 
third-party contractor.) Gen- 


State Pioneers Web 
Address on Auto Plates 


Pennsylvania has become the first 


state to post its Web site address on | 


vehicle license plates. Pennsylvania 
is replacing its old moniker, Key- 
stone State, with the address 
www.state.pa.us. The state began 
phasing out the old plates last year 
and hopes to complete the plate mi- 
gration by 2002. 


WWRE Names CEO 


The WorldWide Retail Exchange 
(WWRE) last week named Colin Dyer 
as CEO. Dyer will oversee the devel- 


| opment of the WWRE’s e-commerce 
| marketplace. He most recently 


served as CEO of U.K.-based Cour- 


| taulds Textiles PLC, an international 


issues where 
suppliers try to allocate 
most, if not all, of the risk 
to the customer. 

We normally receive a 
number of comments from 
lawyers and lawyer wanna- 
bes in response to issues like 
these. So let’s ask them: 
What trends do you see on 
these issues, and what’s your 
position on them as a cus- 
tomer or vendor? E-mail me. 
Thanks! Dd 


| clothing and fabric company operat- 


ing in 17 countries. The WWRE’s 


| membership includes Albertson’s 
| Inc., CVS Corp., J. C. Penney Co., 
| Kmart Corp., Longs Drug Stores 


Corp., Rite Aid Corp., Safeway Inc., 
Target Corp. and Walgreen Co. 


' Survey: Number of 


Job Seekers Rising 


Search firms are seeing a 13.5% in- 


| crease in the number of unsolicited 

| résumés they received during the 

| past year, according to a survey of 

| 314 executive search firms conduct- 


ed by ExecuNet in Norwalk, Conn. 
The increase is due to professionals 
taking advantage of a robust econo- 


| my with a high demand for employ- 


ees, and the advent of electronic me- 


| dia that make job hunting easier, said 


Dave Opton, president of ExecuNet. 





Keep your 


business expanding by expanding the 


network that drives it. We offer a customized, 
single source solution for all your data, 
Internet and network management needs. 
Youre too busy running your business to run 
your network too. We'll take care of that. 


And you can take care of your customers. 
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How on earth can you make e-applications faster? 
Make this your e-DBMS. 


For your new e-application 


development, make Caché your 


e-DBMS. Compared to using 
an RDBMS, \ 


development and deploy ment. 


you'll fly through 


Caché is the post-relational 
database and development 
platform designed for the 
demands of Web applications. 

Caché object technology 
provides an extremely fast 
e-development environment. 


Plus, its multidimensional 


data server and application 
server deliy er speed and 
scalability proven to outperform 
relational databases. And Caché 
automatically generates both 
object classes and relational 
tables from a single data 
definition! 

Caché is the invention of 
InterSystems, a specialist in 
high-performance database 
technology for over twenty 


years — with 24x365 support, 


hundreds of application part- 
00,000 licensed 


users. Available for Windows, 


ners, and 3,5 


OpenVMS, Linux and major 


Unix systems. 


LICENSE. 0 SPEED 


d up Web 
les you to spee 
Eneication development 
and performancé 


systems? 


ee CACHE 


t 
te e-DBMS.com 


Download Caché for free at e-DBMS.com, or call 1-800-753-2571 for a free CD. 
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BRIDGING 


CONTENT 


Content Bridge, < 

ance announced last 
month by a group of 
leading Internet firms, 
including America On- 
line, Inktomi and Digital 
Island, aims to establish a 
mutually beneficial con- 
nection between content 
providers and access pro- 
viders on the Web. » 61 


MARKING TIME 


Kyle Duke, a senior sys- 
tems engineer at CHD 
Meridian Healthcare, 
discovered an easy, eco- 
nomical way to make 
sure application time 
stamps reflect local time 
zones, using Solution- 

ystems’ Time Ma- 
chine tool. » 62 


FEEL THE MOUSE 


Logitech has announced 
two new “sensational” 
computer mice — point- 
ing devices that actually 
provide tactile feedback 
as the user moves the 
mouse onto objects on 


the desktop. » 63 


SECURITY 


JOURNAL 


Too many people get in- 
volved when a business 
tcam asks to receive 
supplier data 
ternet. The result — a 
complex design that’s 
too expensive to imple- 
ment — gives our secu- 
i zer’s group a 


RESTRICTED 
READING 


Microsoft’s new elec- 
tronic book reader soft- 


ware uses copy protec- 
tion to impose stringent, | 
unprecedented restric- 
tions on which comput- 
ers can be used and how | 
long a book can be read. 
Reviews editor Russell 
Kay wonders if this 
technic 

product hasn’t been 
seduced by the dark 

side. » 66 


QUICKSTUDY 


Simple Object Access 
Protocol (SOAP) is the 
glue that holds XML- 
based applications 
together, enabling the 
effective interchange 
of data, regardless of 
system. Find out more 
about SOAP in this 
week’s one-stop tuto- 


rial. » 68 


Robots are being d 
oped with sensory 
decision-making capa- 
bilities to perform 
search-and-rescue mis- 
sions at the scene of 
natural and man-made 
catastrophes. » 70 


IT'S NOT WHAT 


AT&T Labs researchers SECURITY IN A 

are working on new 

software that aims to \ \ } : | ) / \ 
use the human face to SS S 6 


help you track your “so- 

cial network” — the a ‘ ’ 
people who help you do PIONEERS IN WIRELESS e-commerce are finding that it’s 
your job and may help 


find your next one. » 74 tough to ensure the security of wireless transactions. 
einen emeamaes It can be done, they say. But first you have to overcome 
JOB WATCH the lack of end-to-end encryption in today’s wireless 


E-commerce is changing networks and spotty authentication in 
the way many technolo- ‘ P 

gists do their jobs. With wireless devices. 

these changes comes a | 

variety of new job titles. 

Understanding what 

they all mean can be a 

bit challenging. » 78 
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~ TECHNOLO 


Web Alliance O 
Delivery, Usage 


Includes major providers such as Inktomi and AOL 


BY JAMES COPE 
NTERNET ACCESS PROVIDERS that 
freely serve up information that 
content producers use to make 
money may soon have 
that reimburses them for their ef- 
forts. The 
give content providers — companies 
that create commercial Web sites — a 
way to collect usage information and 
increase the performance of their sites. 
Last month, a group of leading Inter- 
net firms announced Content Bridge, 
an organization and infrastructure that 
functions much like a toll road system 


a system 


same system promises to 


How Content Bridge Works 


Content 
provider 


Web hosting 
provider 


www. 


Usage info 


1. Web content is sent to a hosting provider 
that's a member of the Content Bridge alliance 


2. The hosting provider notifies Adero, the 
content bridge operator, when content changes 


3. Adero duplicates content in the origin 
server on the caches of access providers 
such as AOL and collects usage statistics 


Visual Studio .Net 
To Pair With Tool 


BY LEE COPELAND 
In a bid to boost its .Net framework, 
Microsoft Corp. late last month an- 
nounced that it will bundle Seagate 
Software’s popular business reporting 
tool with Visual Studio .Net. 

Microsoft’s .Net framework, which 
was announced in June, is based on a 
Web service infrastructure that allows 
Windows applications to share data 
and functionality with other applica- 
tions over the Web. The product is due 
to ship sometime next year, according 
to Microsoft officials. 


on the public Internet. 

Scheduled for launch this fall, the 
trip and 
smoother ride for Web content. 

Alliance 
Corp. in 
Communications Inc. 
Calif.; American Online Inc. 
Va.; and San Francisco-based Digital 
Island Inc. Adero Inc. in Boston will 
manage the system. 

In return for fees that participating 
Web hosting companies will pay to 
Adero, caching companies in the 
alliance will provide usage information 


alliance promises a faster 


members include Inktomi 
Foster City, Calif.; 
in Santa Clara, 


in Dulles, 


Exodus 


Access provider 
. content caches 


. 
. 
. 


% Content 
consur ters 


from access provider caches. 


4. In return for the usage statistics and constantly 

refreshing content on the access provider caches, 
Adero charges the Web hosting provider based on 
number of hits and amount of content served and 

shares the proceeds with the access provider that 
served the content 


Mike Schiff, an analyst at Current 
Analysis Inc. in Sterling, Va., said the 
bundling deal with Seagate § Software, 
a subsidiary of Scotts Valley, Calif.- 
based Seagate Technology Inc., is an 
important one because it will give 
developers a decision analysis tool 
for building Windows and .Net-based 
Web applications. 

“The whole idea of 
based on the number of vendors using 
your tools,” said Schiff. 

For example, a report application de- 
veloped for the .Net framework could 
contain business logic to query stock 
or 401(k) reports, which users could 
refresh in real time. 

So far, Crystal Reports is the only tool 
slated to ship with Visual Studio .Net, 
and Microsoft officials said it may be 
the last. D 


‘openness’ is 


ers Fast 
tatistics 


to Web 
can then resell that information to their 
content provider customers. 

Adero will share the revenue it col- 
lects with caching and content delivery 


hosting firms, which 


companies that are members of the al- 
liance. Those firms will speed delivery 
of information from those hosting com- 
panies to Web users. 
Details of how 
charge for its services 
worked out, officials said, but will be 
based on the number of hits to 
ind the amount of content served. 
Adero, founded in 1998, 
$105 million from investors, including 
Intel Corp., Inktomi, Microsoft Corp. 
and Reuters America Inc. in New York 
Adero will provide network control, 
usage statistics logging and payment 


Adero will 
haven't been 


much 


a site 


has raised 


settlement. Digital Island; Ma 
works NV in Amsterdam; 
in Burlington, Mass.; 

tal Island will 


Gen 


ery and caching. 
AOL will provide Web 


access and caching, 


hosting 


Web 
while Inkton | 
provide underlying caching cochunlogs 

Joel Yaffe, < 


tion Group Inc. in Cambr 


in analyst at Giga Informa 


Mass 


said, “This is a bona fide alliance sys 


tem that seeks to address a major 
lem: different 


compensating the parts 


of the Web value chain.” 


More 


producers as much control ov 


over, the system gives cont 


formation that has been pushed out to 
the caches of access prov iders as they 
now have over the content on their own 


origin servers, said Adero Senior Vice 


President Al Fink. When informatic 
changed on the origin server, NH} 
be automatically updated on all of the 


aches of the access provider members 
said Fink. 

And users should see better Web per 
formance because up-to-date informa- 
tion is served from the cache farms of 


nearby access providers, Fink said. D 
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Tool Fixes Time-Zone Problem for Windows Servers 


BY JAMES COPE 
Serving up applications from a central 
data center to terminals at remote of 
fices is standard operating procedure 


Just a reminder that there are a 
growing number of reasons to host your Web site 


on a Microsoft’ Windows’ 2000 server. 


Since its recent 
release, Windows 2000 
has already become 
more popular for U.S. 
e-commerce Web sites 
than Solaris 8, IBM AIX, 
MacOS, IBM AS/400 OS, 
Digital UNIX, and HP-UX. 


— data from Netcraft, June 2000 
U.S. E-commerce Survey 


Where do you want to go today? 
microsoft.com/windows2000 


© 2000 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft, Windows, and Where do you want to go today? are either registered 
wademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United Surtes and/or other countries. The names of actual companies 
and products mentioned herein may be the trademarks of their respective owners. www.netoraft.com. 


for Kyle Duke, a senior systems analyst 
at CHD Meridian Healthcare in Nash- 
ville. But that doesn’t mean it’s painless. 

Using what Duke describes as an in- 


REATIVITY” USED BY HARDWARE COMPANIES TRYING TO SELL YOU SOFTWARE 
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CUT AND SAVE TO EXPOSE THE “¢ 


house application service provider 
model, software such as the practice- 
management system from Physician 
Computer Network Inc. in Morris 
Plains, NJ., is centrally managed and 
piped to remote office terminals. CHD 
Meridian’s central man 
agement is accomplished 
with Microsoft 
Windows NT Terminal 
terminal ac- 
cess software from Citrix 


Systems Inc. in Fort Laud 


minal “LIME 


Server and 


erdale, Fla. 
Duke’s 
Windows NT-based appli 


problem: The 


cation servers housed in problem: 
Nashville that pushed ap- 
plications to CHD Meridi- 
an offices throughout the 
US. 
multiple time zones. 

For CHD Meridian, that 
meant offices in other 


couldn’t recognize 


served 


U.S. time zones 


time zones would get out 


of-zone time — stamps. 


ire the times and Europe 


Those 
dates read from the server 
system clock that are automatically in- 
serted in database files or stamped on 
documents by applications. In CHD 
Meridian’s case, they’re used in appli- 
cations for physician scheduling, med- 
ical procedures and prescription docu- 
mentation. 

“Applications pushed from Windows 
NT 
automatically know what time zone the 


and Windows 2000 servers don’t 


user is in,” said David Friedlander, an 
analyst at Giga Information Group Inc. 
in Cambridge, Mass. The date issue is 
an annoyance that most firms that host 
applications from a central data center 
simply put up with, Friedlander said. 

Microsoft manager Mark 
Aggar said his company is aware of the 
time-zone constraints on Windows NT 
and 2000 Terminal Servers. 


product 


Duke described the time-zone issue as 
“a recurring problem that kept being 
pushed aside because of cost.” But when 
Meridian Corporate Healthcare in Nash- 
ville merged with Corporate Health Di- 
mensions in Latham, NY., last October 
CHD Meridian Healthcare, 
Duke saw the number of office sites in 


to form 


different time zones double overnight. 
He said the newly formed company 
knew then that it really “had to make a 
move” to solve the date problem. 

One option was to set up several 
server farms, with one farm for each 
time zone, but that would have been ex- 
pensive. Duke said that buying and in- 
stalling each set of 20 servers would 
have cost about $750,000. 

Fortunately for his employer, Duke 
routinely browses the support forums 
at Citrix’s Web site. 

“I ran across a reference to a product 
called Time Machine on one of the fo- 


JUST THE FACTS 


Stamping 
CHD Meridian Health 
care is using a product 
called Time Machine to 
solve its time-zone 


# All applications are served 
from the central data center 
= More than 100 sites are 


@ Time stamping occurs for all 


= The system is ready to ac- 
commodate time zones in 
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rums,” he said. “I called for a demo and 
had it up and running the next week. 

“We installed Time Machine on each 
of our application servers. It runs in the 
background. Users have a log-on script 
configured to their time zone. [Time 
Machine] automatically sets the ses- 
sion to their time zone whenever they 
log on,” Duke explained. 

“We were totally blown 
away when we found this,” 
Duke said. “We installed 
it, and we haven’t looked 
back.” 

A spokesman for San 
SolutionSoft 
Systems Inc., which devel- 
oped Time Machine, said 
that in addition to NT and 
2000 Terminal Server, the 
tool also runs on Unix. But 
many 
systems accommodate mul- 


Jose-based 


Unix-based server 


tiple time zones. 

Aggar said it’s only in 
recent months that the 
time-zone problem has 
become an important is- 
sue with customers. Aggar 
wouldn’t say if Microsoft 
is working on its own time 
fix, but he did acknowledge that Micro- 
soft recommends Time Machine and 
said it may be the only commercial util- 
ity available that solves the problem. 

Duke said CHD Meridian paid $3,000 
for each of four five-pack licenses cov- 
ering five servers, so the company’s 
one-time cost for the time-stamp cure 
was $12,000. D 


Mercury Interactive Offers 
Global Stress-Testing 


Web businesses can stress-test their servers 
and networks from 500 points of presence 
around the globe using the latest version of 
Topaz ActiveWatch from Mercury Interactive 
Corp. in Sunnyvale, Calif. The application-ser- 
vice-provider (ASP)-delivered service can de- 
termine where performance bottlenecks occur 
in a Web environment - in data center servers 
or somewhere on the Internet. 


NEC Unveils New Monitor 


NEC-Mitsubishi Electronics Display of Ameri- 
ca Inc. has announced the MultiSync 
LCD1800, a flat-panel desktop monitor that 
will cost about $2,499. The monitor offers an 
18.1-in. viewable image area and 1,280 by 
1,024 UXGA resolution. 

It was designed for direct analog input, al- 
lowing for major video-card compatibility. It 
also offers low heat and radiation emissions 


| and reduced power consumption. It weighs 


18.1 lb. and is only 8.8 in. deep. 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Mice May Tickle Users’ Fancies With Tactile Feedback 


of Fremont, Calif.-based Logitech. 

“In the real world, we rely heavily on | 
our sense of touch to orient and guide 
us,” he said. “Why not use it to enhance 


our computing experience as well?” 
The $59.95 iFeel MouseMan has a 
contoured design and metallic finish. A 
39.95 companion, the iFeel Mouse, has 
an ambidextrous, symmetrical housing. 
Both products will be available this 
month. D 


| grammed to add additional sensations. 
The iFeel mouse uses an optical tech- | 
nology for sensing movement, offering 
a high degree of precision while requir- 
ing no cleaning. This also permits the 


BY RUSSELL KAY 
Logitech Inc. has announced two sensa- | 
tional computer mice — and that’s not 
hype. These pointing d actually 
provide the user with tactile feedback 


rice: 


akin to vibration, as he moves the 
mouse onto an object such as an icon, 
menu selection or hyperlink. 

The technology, called TouchSense 
and licensed from Immersion Corp. in 
San Jose, uses a programmable, motor- 
like device that creates 
specific sensations as 
the mouse is moved e 
over various on-screen 
objects. 

A variety of surface 
“textures” can be em- 
ulated, including me- 
tallic, spongy and rub- 
bery. 


LOGITECH’S iFeel mouse can 
create different sensations keyed 
to on-screen objects 


You can, for example, set the 


mouse for a crisp, higher-frequency, | 


highly damped response to icons and a 
rubbery (i.e., mushier, lower-frequency, 


slower damping) response to menu se- | 


lections. 

Software that comes with the prod- 
ucts lets them function with and add 
their tactile feedback to all Window 
based software. In addition, applica- 
and Web be pro- 


tions sites can 


DOE Awards Compaq a 


Supercomputer Contract 


The U.S. Department of Energy’s National Nu- 
clear Security Administration (NNSA) recently 
awarded a $200 million contract to Compaq 
Computer Corp. to build a 30-teraFLOPS 
supercomputer. The computer, which will be 
housed at the NNSA’s facilities in Los Alamos, 
N.M., will be used for simulating nuclear 
tests. The supercomputer, code-named Q, will 
consist initially of 375 Compaq AlphaServer 
GS320 systems with nearly 12,000 Alpha 
processors running on the vendor's Tru64 
Unix operating system. It will occupy an area 
the size of five basketball courts and support 
nearly 600 terabytes of storage capacity. Ini- 
tial deliveries will begin next month, and the 
complete system is expected to be operational 
by 2002, according to Compaq. 


Novell Launches E-Business 


Software for ASPs, ISPs 


Novell Inc. has announced the release of its 
OnDemand Services Software last week. The 
software was designed to help ASPs and In- 
ternet service providers (ISP) develop an 


overall size of the mouse to be some- | 
what smaller than one using a mouse | 
| ball. It also makes it easier to incorpo- 
| rate the TouchSense mechanism. 
| 
| 


Sensation Aids Precision 

Using a prototype mouse, I was | 

| pleasantly surprised at the precision 

this new element added to mouse nav- 

igation. No longer did I miss an 

icon by a couple of pixels and | 

click on it to no effect. 

With the Logitech iFeel | 

mouse, it’s immediately 

apparent when you 

are on target. Al- | 

though the new 

technology is being | 

aimed at the general | 

user population, it 

should be especially 

welcomed by individu- | 

als who have vision or even motor-con- 

trol proble 

“As the on-screen landscape becomes | 

more and more complex, it can often | 

be challenging to home in on Web links | 

or accurately seize a desired appli- 

cation or tool from the hierarchy of the | 

| start menu,” said Wolfgang Hausen, se 
nior vice president and general m 


er at the Control Devices Division | 


electronic-business customer base by provid- 
ing access to software, applications and con- 
tent over the Web, according to the company. 
It also allows businesses to manage all users 
and accounts from a single location. On- 
Demand is priced at $1.10 per user per month. 


Logistics.com to Adopt 
WebMethods B2Bi Software 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Logistics.com last week announced that it will 

| empioy the B2Bi technologies of Fairfax, Va.- 
based webMethods Inc. to enhance its Digital 
Transportation Marketplace (DTM), a move 
aimed at making it easier for shippers and 

| transportation providers to integrate the 
DTM’s business processes into their enter- 

prise software. 

Burlington, Mass.-based Logistics.com 
helps shippers and transportation carriers 
manage, optimize and procure transportation 
services worldwide over air, land and water. 
WebMethods makes business-to-business in- 

tegration software. The webMethods tech- 
nologies will let Logistics.com provide its 

| customers with a fast, dedicated connection 

| to the DTM, providing shippers and carriers 
with seamless, secure connections to their 

| business partners over the Internet, the 
companies said. 
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Security by Committee: 
A Lose/Lose Proposition 


An overengineered design derails a simple user 
request, but Jude gets thumbs-up for smart cards 


WAS LOOKING through the Com 

puterworld Security Watch fo 

rums just before starting my col 

umn this week when I found this 

post from Neil Taylor: “If you 

want an effective security officer, you 

have to make damn sure [the security 

officer will] treat it as equally impor 

tant information to those that 
need it as to withhold ac- 
cess from those that don’t.” 
Absolutely Mr. 
Taylor. I agree that our job 


to get 


spot on, 


is not to get in people’s way, 
but to help them achieve 
their business objectives in 
a secure fashion. Unfortu 
nately, it 


doesn’t always 


happen that way. 


Security's Split Personality 
My job can be divided 
into two parts: finding ex- 
isting or 
and 


potential prob- 
lems, fixing those 
problems. Despite the fact 
that it 
great 

knowledge to find prob- 

lems, I believe that fixing them is more 
difficult by far. Finding a practical solu- 
tion that balances functionality 
and then actually 
menting that solution 
to be a much more difficult 
than you would ever imagine. 


sometimes takes a 


deal of specialist 


and 
control imple- 
always seems 


process 


Here’s an example: One of our busi 
ness teams gets regular data feeds from 
an external supplier. At the moment, 
the supplier sends this data over an In- 
tegrated Services Digital Network line, 
but for reasons of convenience, speed 
and reliability, the team wants it sent 
over the Internet. 

We initiate all the downloads from 
our end, so we have control over what 
gets sent, and when and how it gets 
sent. And all of the data is in the public 
domain, so we really don’t care if some- 
one eavesdrops. This should make it 
very simple to secure. 

Unfortunately, when the business 
team sends the request to IT audit and 
global IT security for approval, a long 
e-mail conversation starts. Gradually, 
every person who might the 
faintest interest in the outcome — and 


have 


§ This journal is written by areal security manager, whose name and employer have been disguised for obvious reasons. It's posted weekly at www.computerworld.com to help you and our security manager - let's call him 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal tic 


quested 


an awful lot of people who don’t — re 
ceive a copy of the message. As soon as 
one person suggests a possible solu- 
tion, another points out some technical 
or procedural drawback that limits the 
security. 

By the time this process of decision- 
by-committee reaches its conclusion, 
the solution that is being proposed in- 

volves changing the net- 
work topology, upgrading 
most of our firewalls and 
re-engineering the original 
application. 

The resulting design is, 
admittedly, quite 
and would be extensible to 
similar cases in the future. 
But 
plex and would require so 


secure 


because it’s so com- 


many resources, it would 
take months — if not years 
to implement, even if 
other projects that take 
priority. 
the meantime, the 
team that re- 
the change 
given up on the whole idea on the 
grounds that it takes so much effort to 


has 


get a straight answer out of the security 
department that it isn’t worth doing. 


Not an Isolated Problem 

rhis is a classic example of a lose 
lose situation. The business unit has 
lost out because it failed to get the im- 
proved functionality it wanted. The se- 
curity department has lost out because 
the business is still using the old, inse- 
cure solution. 

The problem doesn’t seem to be lim- 
ited to my company. I had a similar ex- 
perience when I tried to view my Unit- 
ed Air Lines frequent-flier account on 
the Web. I opened the account by filling 


out a paper form, and I received with 


my new account number an invitation 
to check my balance on the company’s 
Web site. 

However, the United Web site de- 
manded that I reregister all my person- 
al details in order to get an account on 


the company’s servers, and it included | 


the ominous warning that if I already 


have an account, all the personal details | 


there weren't a long list of 


I register on the Web server must be 
identical to those I have already regis- 
tered in the past 

If they’ve already got my personal de- 
tails, why waste my time typing them in 
again? If they haven’t yet, how are they 
going to check that the two sets are the 
same? 

When I finally reregistered, I found 
out that I couldn’t access the account 
until United mailed me an access code 


for validating the password that I had | 


entered, which they required in order 
to verify that I’m the holder of the ap- 
propriate account on the Web site, 
which must be the same as the account 
that I was already given. Get it? To cap 


it all, this access takes up to five weeks | 


to activate! 

I can almost hear the security guy 
who dreamed up all these restrictions. 
I’m sure it’s a pretty secure approach. 
But the frequent-flier scheme was de- 
signed to be a marketing program to at- 
tract and retain customers. Putting so 
many obstructive and unhelpful securi- 


ty precautions in the way has quite the | 


opposite effect. 

Yes, United needs security to prevent 
fraud, but that security should support 
the program’s aims, not damage them. 


A Green Light for Smart Cards 


In a previous column, I mentioned 
my idea to use a smart card to control 
access to both our buildings and each 


user’s PC, thus removing the need for | 


those annoying, insecure passwords 
I spent a fair amount of time this 


week putting some flesh on the bones | 
of the idea, writing up a project propos- | 


al and pitching it to management. Every 


manager I spoke with liked the idea and | 
then referred it upward, so I ended up | 
pitching it to the global chief technolo- | 
gy officer, about five management lev- | 


els above me. He was enthusiastic, so I 
have the go-ahead for the project. 

The first step is the proof of concept. 
So far, I have only verbal assurances 
from the vendors that they can provide 
the main component: a proximity card 
for the doors to the building and a 
smart card for the PC itself, combined 
into one unit. 


Also, I have only limited knowledge | 


of how to integrate smart-card-based 
authentication into Windows 2000. Be- 
fore I ask anyone to commit significant 
amounts of time, effort and money, I 
have to show that it can be done. 

My goal for the next three months is 
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THISWEEK’SGLOSSARY 


Integrated Services Digital Net- 
work (ISDN): A dedicated digital 
circuit available from telephone com- 
panies. ISDN provides a single network 
connection for a PC or other network 
device. Users generally pay a monthly 
fee plus usage charges. The circuit is 
relatively secure compared with run- 
ning a virtual private network over the 
Internet, but the total available band- 
width for a basic circuit caps out at 
128K bit/sec 


LINKS: 


The following are some of the resources 
Jude is using as he researches his 
smart-card security project: 


www.litronic.com/whitepaper/ 
index.html: irvine, Calif.-based Litron- 
ic Inc. is a provider of public-key infra- 
structure products and services. This 
white paper overview of smart cards is 
refreshingly clear and lucid - and an ex- 
cellent place to start. 


www.microsoft.com/technet/ 
win2000/smtcard.asp: Another 
white paper, at the TechNet area of 
Microsoft Corp.'s Web site, offers 
details on the smart-card support in- 
cluded in Windows NT and Windows 
2000 servers, including a description of 
related application programming inter- 
faces and the Smart Card Software De- 
velopment Kit. It also lists all the other 
members of the International Standards 
Organization's PC/SC working group. 


www.wse.com: Honeywell Westing- 
house Security Electronics’ site in- 
cludes information on physical access- 
control products, including proximity 
card systems, which use card readers 
and other devices to control users’ 
physical access to building areas. 


www./ne.com/ericm/ 
nable-threat-model. html: Eric Mur- 
ray, an independent security consultant, 
posted this academic paper on smart- 
card security threats on his personal 
Web site. The paper focuses on one 
specific intelligent card reader but also 
includes useful information on security 
risks inherent in different smart-card 
models and how to plug those holes to 
prevent attacks. 


to do all the background research, then 
produce one card that will give me ac- 
cess to one Windows PC and one build- 
ing. Now I need to get my hands on 
some real hardware and software and 
start trying to make something work. 
Technical work, at last! D 


Jude Thaddeus - better solve security problems. Contact Jude at jude.t@lycos.com or click on Computerworld.com's Security Watch community forum to participate in discussion topics. 
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The Heart of Darkness and 


I 


e Nellie, a cruising yawl, swung to her 


r without a flutter of the sails, and was 


The flood had made 


calm 


the wind was 


and being bound down the 


e only thing for it was to come to and 


the turn of the tide 


ea-reach 
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} like the beginning of an intermi 
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ing the sea and 
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Copy Protection: 
Just Say No 


Although technically excellent, Microsoft’s electronic- 
book reader enforces some highly dubious restrictions 
on book buyers, including a kludgy setup procedure. 
All told, this product has been seduced by the Dark 
Side. By Russell Kay 


ONGTIME Computer- 


world readers will 


know I have been 
an enthusiastic sup- 
Microsoft 
Corp.'s electronic-book proj- 
ects, including its ClearType 
font-rendering technology and 
Microsoft Reader software on 
the Pocket PC. Recently, Mi- 
crosoft released Reader 
the PC platform, 
for the first time I 
learned the details of the com- 


porter of 


for 
and 


pany’s copy-protection policy. 
ClearType’s technological bril- 
liance has been overshadowed 
by an irrational and unprece 
dented set of restrictions whose 
fairness is highly questionable 

After a simple 8MB down- 
load, nothing else is straight- 
forward. After the setup finish- 
es, you have to “activate” the 
program before you can pur- 
chase electronic books. The in- 


| 


structions say it’s a “simple, 
that 
needs to be done once for each 
PC.” Well, to use the program, 
you need an account with Mi- 


one-click process only 


crosoft Passport, so I created 
one. In five minutes, I was back 
to Reader Activation, and I 
made that single click. 

This brought up what looked 
like a Reader page but 
really a 
window, and then down- 
loaded a “Secure Repository” 
an encrypted Activation 
Certificate that “certifies your 
copy of Microsoft Reader as 


was browser 


and 


being enabled for viewing pro- 
tected content.” 

Microsoft then loads infor- 
mation about your system, in- 
cluding a computer hardware 
identification code. Microsoft 
says this “respects the privacy 
of information about your 
computer hardware” while still 


giving “access to many premi- 
um eBook titles that have been 
copy protected.” 

That seemed to be innocent 
enough. Then I saw this ques- 
tion: “How many computers 
activate Reader on?” Just 
two, it turns out; if you want 
more than that, you need addi- 
tional Passport accounts. Now, 
with the gloves off, the iron fist 
is exposed: “However, if you 


can I 


purchase an eBook on a com- 
puter where you activated the 
Reader with your first Pass- 
port, you won't be able to read 
that title on a computer where 
the Reader was activated using 
your second Passport.” 

While this sort of limitation 
has technically been a part of 
end-user agreements | 
for years, it has been infeasible | 
and politically difficult to en- | 


license 


force such constraints. 
Now the limit can indeed be | 


enforced technologically, and 
the restrictions are far more 
stringent. They don’t even pass 
the commonsense test. This is 
exactly as if I had to register 
my CD players at the music 
store and, thereafter, I could 
play my discs on only those 
two players. 

What happens when Com- 
puterworld replaces my laptop 
or I buy a new computer or re- 
place a hard drive, and I can’t 
read the books I paid for? 

I visited http://ebooks.barnes 
andnoble.com/ms_reader to see 
how electronic books were 
priced. I compared prices for 
paperback, hardcover and elec- 
tronic editions, and it became 
clear that electronic books 
won't save readers money. One 
book advertised there, Thomas 
Friedman’s The Lexus and the 
Olive Tree (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux Inc., 1999), is cheaper 
in print ($10.50, paperback) 
than as an electronic download 
($15 for Microsoft Reader, $12 
or $22 in other electronic-book 
formats). In fact, the $22 hard- 
cover edition is no more ex- 
pensive than some electronic 
formats, though obviously it 
costs the publisher far more to 
produce and the seller more to 
handle. Granted, you don’t pay 
shipping on a download, but 
how often do you order just 
one book when there's a ship- 
ping charge? 
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Recently, I was at a dinner 
party that included Richard 
Stallman, founder of the Free 
Software Foundation, which 
supports the proposition that 
software — and by extension, 
many other forms of intellec- 
tual property — should be free. 
Stallman said he was disturbed 
by Microsoft’s electronic-book 
initiative and its copy protec- 
tion. I didn’t like his argument 
and defended the software on 
its technical merits. 

Now, with more data, I see 
that Stallman’s concerns were 
right on the money. In my judg- 
ment, based Microsoft’s 
own explanation of its restric- 
tions, this copy-protection 
scheme is conceptually flawed 
and will, in fact, put far more 
contraints on one who buys an 


on 


electronic book than someone 
who buys the same title in 
print. That’s crazy, which may 
be why publishers are rushing 
to jump on the copy-protection 
bandwagon. 

During the early days of PCs, 
copy protection enjoyed a brief 
prominence, but it eventually 
failed; the market wouldn't 
stand for it. Back then, most 
software products were tools 
— a means to an end (e.g., a 
processor or spread- 
sheet) — not the users’ end 
products. Books are different; 
they are the end product. 


word 


A Cautionary Tale 

Alexx Kay, a PC game de- 
signer (and yes, my son), says 
he has seen copy protection re- 
turn to his industry with a 
vengeance. Most game manu- 
facturers now use some form 
of copy protection. This cre- 
ates all the classic problems we 
recall from the 1980s: It annoys 
most users, and it prevents 
many users with nonstandard 
equipment from using a legiti- 
mately purchased copy. Worst 
of all, copy protection doesn’t 
slow piracy. 

PC gamers don’t want copy 
protection, just as book own- 
ers and libraries don’t. Alexx 
notes that many game develop- 
ers also don’t want it, but pub- 
lishers universally insist on it. 

This could happen in book 
(and newspaper and maga- 
zine) publishing too, and that’s 
a dismal, frightening prospect. 
I sincerely hope that Microsoft 
and its publishing partners 
don’t make us travel down that 
copy-protection road and pay 
their stiff tolls. For now, I 
would rather hitchhike. D 





How do you choose a UPS. 
when you can't even guess how 
many critical systems you'll 
have to support next year? 


SN Me ee UPS scalable to 
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For over 30 years, Liebert has provided power protection for the world’s most critical 
systems. We designed the new Nfinity” UPS to carry on the tradition of Liebert reliability 
in today’s critical network applications. 


The modular design allows you to configure Nfinity to match your changing power needs, and all modules are hot- 
swappable, allowing for uninterrupted performance when you service or expand the system. You'll find redundancy 
and patent pending intelligence features in the power and battery modules, power bypass systems, communication 
paths, and system controls. No other UPS achieves that tremendous breadth of reliability. 800-877-9222 dept. NF1 


To find your local Liebert Representative 
or for information on becoming a VAR: 


Nfinity offers superior value. It's extremely cost-efficient to operate and ships preassembied and pretested, eliminating www.nf1 .liebert.com 
costly user assembly time. You're also backed by Liebert's service organization - trained and staffed to support you 
24x7x365. For complete product information, visit our website at www.nf1.liebert.com. 
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Nfinity - the easily scalable, incredibly intelligent, remarkably redundant UPS that takes systems availability 
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Simple Objec 
Access Protocol 


BY PETE LOSHIN 
ET’S SAY THAT YOU'RE | 
building an Internet 
application service; 
customers interact | 
with it by submitting 

information. Your servers pro- 

cess the data and return results 
to the customers. What’s the 
best way to get that data into 
and out of your systems? 

You could build a custom 
client/server application and 
require your customers to use 


DEFINITION 


the client software to access 
your service. But if you’re do- 





ing business over the Internet, | 
you have to build the client to | 
run on all possible client plat- 
forms — Windows, Macintosh, | 
Unix, Linux and more. That’s a | 
lot of clients to write. 

How about using the Web? | 
That works, but you're still tied | 


ASOAP Sample 


> The following example illustrates a SOAP request called GetLastTradePrice, which 
allows the client to request the last trade price for a specified stock 


POST/StockQuote HTTP/1.1 
Host: www.stockquoteserver.com 
Content-Type: text/xml; charset="utf-8" 
Content-Length: nnnn 
SOAPAction: “Some-URI” 


to browser implementations, 
and you still have to build an | 
infrastructure to send and re- | 
ceive input and output and to | 
format and package that data | 
for transmission. For a compli- | 
cated application, you may opt | 
for Java or ActiveX code, but | 
then you start losing users to | 
bandwidth and security issues. 
What’s needed is a simple 
protocol that makes it easy to | 
package application data and | 
send it back and forth across | 
the Web, using the content- 
tagging language XML to en- 
sure that both the sender and 
the recipient can easily inter- | 
pret the contents of any mes- | 


<SOAP-ENV:Envelope 
xmins:SOAP-ENV="http://schemas.xmisoap.org/soap/envelope/” 
SOAP-ENV:encodingStyle="http://schemas.xmisoap.org/soap/encoding/"> 
<SOAP-ENV:Body> 

«<m:GetLastTradePrice xmins:m="Some-URI"> 

<symbobDIS</symbob> 

</m:GetLastTradePrice> 

</SOAP-ENV:Body> 

</SOAP-ENV:Envelope> 


> The first five lines, part of the HTTP header, indicate the type of message (a POST), the 
host, content type and length and the SOAPAction header, which gives the intent of the 
SOAP request. The SOAP message itself is an XML document, with the SOAP envelope 


case, the body specifies the GetLast TradePrice request and the stock symbol for which 
the last trade price is requested. A response to this SOAP request might look like this. 


sages. And using the Web pro- | 
tocol HTTP as the transport | 
would eliminate the need for | 
more firewall holes. 

That pretty much describes | 
Simple Object Access Protocol | 
(SOAP) — 
protocol 


HTTP/1.1200 OK 
Content-Type: text/xmi; charset=“utf-8" 
Content-Length: nnnn 


<SOAP-ENV:Envelope 
xmins:SOAP-ENV="http://schemas.xmisoap.org/soap/envelope/" 
SOAP-ENV:encodingStyle="http://schemas.xmisoap.org/soap/encoding/"/> 
<SOAP-ENV:Body> 

<m:GetLastTradePriceResponse xmins:m="Some-URI"> 
<Price>34.5</Price> 

</m:GetLastTradePriceResponse» 

</SOAP-ENV:Body> 

</SOAP-ENV:Envelope> 


a simple “glue” | 
that lets nodes | 
remotely invoke application 
objects and return results. | 
SOAP provides a lowest com- | 
mon denominator for applica- | 
tions to transmit messages: A 
client can send a message to in- | 
voke some program object, | 
and a server can return the 


» Again, the first three lines are part of the HTTP header, the SOAP message itself 
consists of an envelope that contains the response to the original request, labeled 
GetLastTradePriceResponse, and includes the value returned, in this case 34.5 


first, then an XML element that specifies the SOAP name space and attributes, if any. The 
SOAP envelope may include a header (though not here), followed by a SOAP body. In this 


| Authoritative 
| millan USA, 2000), explains 
| that SOAP works by convert- 


| into 
| transport protocol and sent to 
its destination, which is usually 


Simple Object Access Protocol (SOAP) is an XML-based 
protocol that defines a framework for passing 
messages between systems over the Internet. It’s 
typically used for executing remote procedure calls. 
SOAP was originally intended and defined for use on 
top of HTTP to make SOAP more easily incorporated 
into Web-based applications, but other transport 
protocols, such as SMTP, can also be used. 


results of that invocation. 
SOAP is pretty simple: Mes- 


sages are just XML documents 
| that 
| tions. Though in theory, SOAP 


contain SOAP instruc- 
can be bound to any applica- 
tion transport protocol, it’s 
commonly used with HTTP. 
Kennard Scribner, co-author 
of Understanding SOAP: The 


Solution (Mac- 


ing method-invocation infor- 


| mation such as argument data 
| and transaction identifiers into 
| an XML format. 


The data 
HTTP 


is encapsulated 


or some other 


a server. That server extracts 


| the SOAP data, does the re- | 
| quested processing and returns 


the results ina SOAP reply. 


a remote-procedure call proto- 


| col, much like Java’s Remote 
Method Invocation protocol or 
| the CORBA’s [Common Object 
| Request Broker Architecture] 
| General Inter-ORB Protocol.” 


Scribner says that because 


| HTTP and XML are widely im- 


plemented, SOAP is “probably 


| the most highly scalable [re- 


| yet 


| 
| 
| 


mote-procedure call] protocol 
invented.” And yet, he 
adds, “SOAP is not designed to 
act as a complete object-based 
architecture.” 

SOAP doesn’t replace Java’s 


@ Are there technologies or issues you would like to learn about in QuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


| Remote 
| protocol, Distributed Compo- 
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Method Invocation 
nent Object Model and COR- 
BA; it provides a framework 
for using any of those models. 
SOAP isn’t a complete solu- 
tion: It doesn’t handle object 
activation or security. Scribner 
says the SOAP architects “clear- 
ly believed you would add that 
code yourself,” layering it on 
top of SOAP, rather than mak- 
ing it a part of the protocol it- 
self. 

The illustration at left in- 
cludes an example taken from 
the SOAP 1.1 specification, in 
which a host requests a stock 
price from a quote service. The 
SOAP request is embedded in 
an HTTP POST, and the body 
of the request indicates the re- 
quest type and a parameter — 
the stock symbol. The 
sponse is also an XML object 
encapsulated in an HTTP re- 
sponse, with a single returned 
value — 34.5 in this case. 


What's Special About SOAP? 
With SOAP, developers can 
roll out Web services as quick- 


re- 


| ly as they can build SOAP mes- 


sages for program calls to ex- 
isting applications and then 
embed those applications in 
simple Web pages. But devel- 
opers can also use SOAP calls 
in dedicated applications, and 
they can build applications that 
can be dragged onto other peo- 


| ple’s Web pages instead of re- 
Scribner says, “SOAP acts as | 


quiring time-consuming and 
costly development. 

Mark Stiver, co-author of 
Understanding SOAP, says that 
this is exactly Microsoft’s goal 
with Microsoft .Net. Stiver ex- 


| plains, “This is where SOAP 


really shines. It lets developers 
make sound choices about how 
they should build applications, 
without having to worry about 
incompatibilities.” D 


Pete Loshin (pete@Internet- 
Standard.com), a consultant, 
has written more than 20 books 
about the Internet. 












Don’t be mystified by SAN solutions. 
The choice is clear. 


Combining award-winning Fibre Channel switches and SAN management 


software, Brocade solutions provide scalability, centralized SAN fabric 
management, system interoperability, and high performance. Brocade partners 
with major storage and systems OEMs and Integrators to provide SAN 
solutions optimized for LAN-free backup, storage and server consolidation, 
disaster tolerance, and high-availability applications. It’s no wonder that 
Brocade is the industry leader—and the clear choice—for SAN solutions. 


Keep up to date with the latest news on SANs. Sign up for our complimentary 
Common Threads newsletter at www.brocade.com today. 
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TO THE RESCUE: A robot takes part in the first competition for search-and-rescue robots, held July 30 
in Austin, Texas, during a conference of the American Association for Artificial Intelligence 


Heading 


Disasters 


Robots are being developed to per- 
form search-and-rescue missions at 
the scenes of natural and man-made 
catastrophes. By Barbara Forster 


HE NEX1 
tion of 


genera- 
search- 
and-rescue work- 
looking for 
victims in build- 
ings that collapsed in earth 
quakes or explosions will slith- 
er through eight-inch ducts, 
navigate dark, rubble-strewn 
corridors and be tossed into 
third-floor windows. They will 
be impervious to pain, fire and 
water. They will be robots — 
autonomous and mobile. 
Industrial robots have been 


ers 


used successfully for decades, | 
but their descendants will be a | 


relatively new breed with suf- 
ficient intelligence to carry out 
complex tasks, including plan- 
ning and decision-making in 
unstructured and dynamic en- 


vironments where missions 
are time-critical. 

“They won't be the 
Robot generalists,” says Alan 
Schultz, head of the Intelligent 
Systems Section at the Wash- 
ington-based Naval Research 
Laboratory (NRL), referring to 
the character from The Jetsons. 

But whether the robots are 


Rosie 


rodent-size, will think 
and, most important, relay in- 
formation to human rescuers. 
Researchers have already 


they 


found ways to create the nec- | 


essary artificial intelligence. 
Take, for instance, the ability 
to report locations, which has 
been a robotic catch-22: In or- 
der for a robot to add its “per- 
ceptions” to a map, it needs to 


know its location. But for a ro- 
bot to determine its location, it 
often needs a map. 

The answer lies in program 
ming that provides localization 
capability based on a given en- 
vironment by correcting local- 
ization estimates incremental- 


ly and on the fly instead of | 


waiting until an unacceptable 
error accumulated. 
Navy researchers say the er- 


level is 


rors are small, so fast correc- 
tion techniques can be used. 
The Global Positioning Sys- 
tem is also part of the action, as 
are inertial measurements, gy- 
roscopes and lasers. “We can 
fuse six or seven relatively 


| cheap sensors together to buy 


us reliability,” says Lt. Col. John 
Blitch, program manager at the 
Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency’s (DARPA) 
Advanced Technology Office 
in Arlington, Va. 


Nonexpert End Users 
Simplifying techniques to 
guide robots during searches is 
another goal because opera- 
tors will be search-and-rescue 


| staff rather than robotics spe- 
| cialists. “We'd like to have one 
rumbling Rosies, snakelike or | 


| bots,” says Schultz. 


technician working with 10 ro- 
“So we 
need to be careful how robots 
interface with workers. It can’t 
be a complicated connection.” 


With joysticks and keyboards | 


ruled out, voice-recognition 
technology and touch screens 
are the most likely options. 
Robots must have humanlike 
sensory functions in order to 
recognize visual, acoustic, tac- 











tile and thermal cues and then 


| determine whether they origi- 


nate from humans or inani- 
mate objects. 

That collaborative 
conclusion is a difficult but 
necessary leap to knowledge 
representation, explains Adam 


Jacoff, a mechanical engineer | 
in the Intelligent Systems Divi- | 
| sion at the National Institute of 


Standards and 
(NIST) in Washington. Once 
robots understand what they 
“feel” or “see,” they can “plan.” 


The bottom line, says John | 
Evans, director of the Intelli- | 
| gent Systems Division at the 


NIST, is that robotic rescuers 


must be able to “separate sense | 


perception and planning from 
navigation.” 

The next goal is to create ro- 
bots that have adjustable au- 
tonomy — the ability to pro- 


| cess data and make decisions 


without direction from a hu- 
man operator. 

“They need to know to go 
further, without instruction, 


when they see important clues: | 


it’s a school, the cafeteria is 40 


feet ahead and the earthquake | 


happened at lunchtime,” says 
Jacoff. 
Robot collaboration, which 


is the ultimate goal, would in- 
volve specialization and infor- | 


mation sharing. For example, 
one robot would find a blocked 


passage and relay the message | 


to other robots. Or robot teams 
could apply the “marsupial ap- 


proach,” in which larger units | 
carry smaller ones designed | 
for specific tasks such as locat- | 
ing people trapped in shifting | 


debris. Others could deliver ra- 
dios and water to victims. 
Standardized measurements 
are also needed to create smart 
machines. 
“Researchers have identified 


| artificial intelligence in the ab- 


stract,” says Evans. “But like 


any other engineering project, 
to build efficient machines, we | 


sensory | 


Technology | 
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have to have quantitative mea- 
surements.” 

The NIST, the NRL and 
DARPA are working together 
to address that problem. NIST 
engineers recently built the 
first standardized test course, 
an urban disaster scene, to es- 
tablish performance metrics 
that would allow the reuse of 
algorithms and other system 
components. Researchers have 
taken the portable ruin on the 
road; they plan to share ongo- 
ing test results with robotics 
teams everywhere. 


Test Course 

The test course, which is ap- 
proximately 60 square feet, has 
three increasingly difficult 
modules, each a maze with 
“human” targets. Each area de- 
mands increased mobility, 
such as the ability to climb 
piles of debris, and 
ramps, and sensing capabili- 
ties. The easiest has a flat sur- 
face, pieces of overturned fur- 
niture, open doors and jutting 
walls. The two-floor interme- 
diate stage has ramps, stair- 
ways and holes to fall through. 
Level 3 simulates a collapsed 
building complete with a sec- 
tion of floor propped perilous- 
ly on piles of debris amid jum- 
bles of boards and pipes. 

Creating artificial intelli- 
gence is the carrot for these re- 
searchers, but saving human 
lives is the true goal. The 1995 
earthquake in Kobe, Japan, 
killed more than 5,000 people 
and injured another 35,000; 168 
died in the 1995 terrorist bomb- 
ing in Oklahoma City. 

“We must balance between 
saving people and putting fully 
functioning rescuers in harm’s 
way,” says Jacoff. “We can send 
robots into the most dangerous 
and confined spaces. They are 
expendable.” D 


stairs 


Forster is a freelance writer in 
Boston. 


IN THE RUBBLE: A robot navigates the NIST’s urban disasier test 
course during the competition in Texas 
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____ Your business needs you. But when you're working in Internet time, 
how do you find time to focus? 
‘NaviSite is the answer. Let us worry about everything — from rapidly ee . 
~ deploying your site to keeping your applications up and running. 
And by. taking advantage of our technology and people, you can 3 
eliminate the enormous up-front costs in time and resources. 
So focus om what you do best — building a-successful business. NaviSite 
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WIRELESS 
INSECURITY 


Sure, it’s tough to ensure 
the security of wireless 
transactions. But it can be 


done if you pay attention 
to authentication and end- 
to-end data encryption. 

By Matt Hamblen 


VERY BUSINESS should be 
lucky encugh to get a visit 
from a friendly hacker like 
Jeff Schmidt. 
On July 27, 
out a brand-new wireless 
LAN card on his laptop at 
work. He didn’t expect anything to hap- 
pen, because his organization's wireless 
LAN wasn’t up and running yet. But to 
his surprise, he was able to connect 
without any trouble to the network of 


Schmidt tried 


an office down the street. 

Oops. 

Rather than swipe passwords from 
the other office’s domain name server, 
Schmidt called the office to warn it. 
it shut down its wireless hub shortly 
thereafter, he says. 

Schmidt, a network engineer at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in New 
Orleans, provided printouts of his com- 
munications with the other office, 
which he declined to name. 

“Imagine our surprise when their 
hub instantly returned my signal,” 
Schmidt says. “Since the other office 
was still using the factory defaults on 


its wireless hub, I connected just fine. 
No hacking, no planning — just plain, 
dumb chance.” 

Chance played a key role in Schmidt’s 
penetration of an outside network, but 
analysts say wireless LANs can be easily 
accessed by neighbors — friendly or not 

— and need strong protection. 

According to analysts, information 
technology managers can provide ro- 
bust security by making sure wireless 
users are authenticated, preferably with 
a user name and password as well as a 
token. They also say encryption should 
be used end-to-end in a connection. 

Security can even be made strong 
enough to allow purchases or money 
transfers over the Web, banks and re- 
tailers say. 


SECURE - FOR NOW 

“We feel very comfortable with our 
wireless security, and we feel our 
equipment is secure,” says Mark Ebel, 
director of digital communication ser- 
at BestBuy.com, a division of Best 
Buy Co. in Eden Prairie, Minn. 

“However, we do believe we have to 


vices 


get better at security than today’s ap- 
proach, because if we don’t do some- 
thing, we know the hackers will find 
ways to get better,” he adds. 

BestBuy.com is about to launch 
wireless purchasing on its Web site. 
The system has worked well in tests 
but hasn’t been launched yet because 
the company has been tweaking other 
features of the site that aren’t related 
to security. 

Banks such as Wachovia Corp. in 
Winston-Salem, N.C., are confident 
enough about wireless security to plan 
a rollout of banking services for con- 
sumers and businesses by year’s end 
[News, July 17]. 

One group that has already gone 
wireless is 500 attorneys at Paul Hast- 
ings Janosky and Walker LLP in Los 
Angeles. 
wirelessly via Research in Motion Ltd. 
(RIM) BlackBerry personal digital as- 
sistants, which resemble pagers with 
small keyboards. They started using the 
devices last October. 

“They have been an invaluable tool 
for the lawyers, and a lot of them trav- 
el,” says Mary Odson, CIO at Paul 
Hastings. “We carefully evaluated the 
RIMs and the network, since security 
with legal matters was one of the most 


The lawyers send e-mail 


important components.” 


BANKING ON WIRELESS 

Encrypting connections from end to 
end requires a developer to consider 
every device used to access a network, 
users and analysts say. In addition, the 
security standards of each wireless 
network carrier must be understood. 

To deal with this complexity, Wa- 
chovia chose 724 Solutions Inc. in 
Toronto to help it develop wireless 
banking applications, says Lawrence 
Baxter, head of e-business at Wachovia. 

But when Fidelity Investments in 
Boston started making wireless trans- 
actions in 1998, applications had to be 
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built in-house because the technology 
was still relatively rare, as was outside 
expertise in it, says Joe Ferra, senior 
vice president of Fidelity Online Bro- 
kerage, which has more than 70,000 
wireless users on various devices. 

Ferra says that as a result of internal 
evaluations and reports in the security 
community, Fidelity doesn’t trust the 
current Wireless Application Protocol 
(WAP) standard, known as WAP 1.1, for 
wireless transactions. Instead, Fidelity 
relies on encryption and authentication 
developed using the Handheld Device 
Markup Language. 

Many analysts say they agree that 
WAP 1.1 presents problems, because a 
wireless transmission is vulnerable to 
a hack at the WAP gateway server. 
Under the current standard, the WAP 
gateway server sits inside the premises 
of the wireless carrier. 

Three analysts — John Pescatore at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stamford, Conn.; 
Alan Paller, director of research at the 
SANS Institute in Bethesda, Md.; and 
Alan Reiter at Wireless Internet and 
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RIM 950 
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MARK EBEL, director of digital communication services at BestBuy.com, 


says it’s important to stay one step ahead of hackers “because if we don’t 
do something, we know the hackers will find ways to get better” 


Mobile Computing in Chevy Chase, 
Md. — say there’s a small but real 
threat that a sophisticated hacker 
could enter a WAP gateway server to 
steal data. That’s because the gateway 
server decrypts the wireless transmis- 
sion for a moment before re-encrypt- 
ing it for the wired network. 

However, Phone.com Inc. in Red- 
wood City, Calif., a founding member 
of the WAP Forum, argues that despite 
this possibility, the level of security is 
“really quite high,” says Roger Snyder, 
senior product manager at Phone.com. 
It’s high enough, he notes, for the Bank 
of Montreal in Toronto, Amazon.com 
Inc. in Seattle and others to have 
launched wireless transaction services. 

Pescatore and other analysts say 

‘ eduled to be 
available next year, will eliminate the 
decryption pause. According to Sny- 
der, a WAP proxy server in a bank or 
other business will tell a wireless net- 
work server that a user was autho- 
rized to do business directly with the 
bank’s server. 

Sabre Holdings Corp. in Fort Worth, 


announced a service last month 
that will give travelers wireless access 
from any device, sz 
rector of wireless services at Sabre. To 
avoid problems with WAP 1.1 or other 
vulnerabili she say 
user’s credit information is passed 
over the wireless network. Instead, it 
sits on the Sabre back end. 


none of 


WIRELESS REAL ESTATE 

At Colliers Arnold Commercial In- 
vestment Brokerage in Tampa, Fla., 
testing is under way to provide agents 
with wireless access tc proprietary in- 
formation on commercial real estate 
properties, says CEO Lee Arnold. 

Colliers Arnold is using Palm VII 
handhelds operating on Santa Clara, 
Calif.-based Palm Inc.’s Palm.net net- 
work, which uses a proprietary algo- 
rithm to encrypt data throughout the 
transaction, Arnold says. 

The other main vulnerability of 
wireless transmissions, analysts sz 
the lack of authentication — ensuring 
that a user is who he says he is 

Analysts say they worry that user 


Cindy Groner, di- 


names and passwords don’t prov 
sufficient security, especially for sensi- 
tive information. Analysts and custo- 
mers considering wireless banking say 
they’re looking forward to the day 
when smart phones come equipped 
with a separate token, such as a smart 
card, to authenticate a user’s identity. 
So far, banks aren’t using a separate to- 
ken device and instead are depending 
on digital certificates for wireless au- 
thentication, analysts say. 

Some cell phones on the market to- 
day include Subscriber Identify Mod- 
ules (SIM), which will work with later 
versions of the WAP specification to 
create what’s called a Wireless Identity 
Module (WIM). That WIM will store a 
digital certificate and its associated 
private key. 

isa International Inc. in Foster C 
Calif., is working with phone maker 
Nokia Corp. and Meritanordbanken 
Group, both in Finland, on a phone 
that includes a slot for a SIM identifi- 
cation device. 

Pescatore says this technology is of 
limited use, since anyone who has the 


We feel ver 
comfortable with 
our wireless 
security, and we 
feel our equipment 
is secure. However, 
we do believe we 
have to get better 
at security than 
today’s approach. 
MARK EBEL, 

DIRECTOR OF DIGITAL 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES, 
BESTBUY.COM 


imate 
enti- 


phone can pretend to be the le 
user if he also has the persona 
fication number (PIN) to activate it 
In lieu of authentication with a to 
ken, the handhelds from RIM in Wa- 
terloo, Ontario, require a user name 
and new password at set intervals 
Perhaps a more important protection, 
says Odson at Paul Hastings, is that 
employees know they shouldn't be 
putting confidential information in 
e-mail mes 
A ithentication will ir 


ages anyway 


prove as biometric devices 

gerprint readers are used instead of 
PINs, but such devices won't be com- 
mon before 2004 


AVOIDING TROUBLE 

Pescatore says t 
thentication technolog 
managers must depend on user names 
and passwords. Because cell phone 
keypads make it hard to enter alpha- 
betical passwords, IT manager 
require longer numeric sequences 
they’re used to and update them fre 
quently, analysts say. 

Pescatore urges IT man 
vest in intrusion-detection software for 
all servers exposed to wireless appli 
tions, such as the New Orleans network 
Schmidt stumbled into with his wire- 
less LAN card. Specifically, the office 
Schmidt entered should have put its 
wireless adapter on a LAN switch ona 
separate segment and not on a hub. 

But even some companies that are 
moving bravely to wireless e-com- 
merce realize the limitations on secur- 
ity. “We are very concerned about mo- 
bile Internet security. 

Chouinard, vice president of new 
e-commerce channels at Visa. D 


rs to in 





TECHNOLOGY — 


Who 


AST SUMMER, a researcher asked 
the head of a small San Francisco 
media company — let’s call him 
Gary — a simple question: “Who 
are all the people in your office 
space, and why are they here?” 

Easy question, right? Not even close. 
On any given day, there were 12 full- 
time employees, two new freelancers, 
two long-term freelancers and one 
client at Gary’s firm, which designs 
Web pages and graphical interfaces for 
computer games. 

The client came in at the start of a 
project — and stayed. He used one of 
Gary’s conference rooms to hold meet- 
ings for his other projects so he could 
avoid a commute — and his boss, Gary 
says with a laugh. 

Others on Gary’s staff telecom- 
muted, using e-mail to keep in touch. 


One animator just used the telephone 
and surfaced only to drop off drawings. 
Others were juggling various things at 
once: One coordinator was taking over 
information systems, and a freelancer 
valued for her ink and paint talents 
was helping with project coordination. 

If this sounds maddening for every- 
one to track, you're right. If tracking 
everyone seems necessary, you're also 
right, because these days, your social 
network is crucial to finding new em- 
ployees, helping you keep your job or 
finding a new one. 

With that in mind, two researchers 
at Florham Park, N.J.-based AT&T Labs 
— design anthropologist Bonnie Nardi, 
who works in Menlo Park, Calif., and 
interaction designer Steve Whittaker, 
who works in Florham Park — are 
designing software to help individuals 


tame their social networks. 

Dubbed “ContactMap,” the planned 
software will be part alternative com- 
puter desktop, giving users access to 
various types of communications, and 
part information index, for recon- 
structing previous conversations, 
e-mails and swapped information. 

If successful, the software will dra- 
matically reduce the effort it takes to 


| track and maintain contact with a so- 


cial network. The current prototype is 
written in Java and runs on Windows. 
The creators are hoping for a full pro- 
totype by December, and if AT&T 
moves forward with it, the software 


| could be released as early as next year. 


Welcome to the New Economy, 
where skills are useful, but maintaining 
a good network might be the most im- 
portant skill of all. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Networks don’t end within a compa- 
ny’s walls: Many times, individuals 
band together in so-called communi- 
ties of practice — collections of indi- 
viduals doing similar jobs in different 
organizations who can help educate 
one another, find one another jobs and 
serve as impromptu support groups. 
These communities aren’t confined to 
the workplace. 

At least, that’s what the anthropolo- 
gists found when they studied 22 peo- 
ple in 12 different organizations during 
the past two years. “People said they 
spent a lot of time maintaining their 
social networks,” says Nardi. In today’s 
workplace, “with the threat of reorga- 
nizations, layoffs and business failures, 
people are thrown back on their own 
resources” to succeed, she says. 

But technology was making that in- 
creasingly difficult, researchers found. 
Each new way of communicating 
seemed to add another layer of com- 
plexity — should you use instant mes- 
saging or someone’s mobile phone 
number? At the same time, people 
were driven by “the need to keep up” 
with the latest technology, says Hein- 
rich Schwarz, an MIT graduate student 
who helped conduct the research. 


Human-centric Thinking 

The research turned up other inter- 
esting facts: Even after years of using 
graphical interfaces on Windows and 
Macintosh computers, users still don’t 
think about their information in terms 
of files and folders, notes Whittaker. 

“If you talk to the average user about 
how they do all their work, they talk 
about things in much more personal 
terms: ‘So-and-so sent me a document; 
I need to get back to this other person; 
I need to get copies to this other per- 
son.’ There’s this very human-centric 
way of thinking about information,” 
says Whittaker. 

So the researchers decided that Con- 
tactMap’s principal indexing mecha- 
nism wouldn’t be a list of e-mails or 
surnames but rather groups of faces. 

The idea was also partly driven by 
biology. 

“A huge proportion of our brains is 
given over to the recognition of faces. 
There’s research that shows that in- 
fants a few hours old recognize the 
face as a distinct object. This is some- 
thing that’s quite primitive, but there 
are no computational systems that are 
organized around the principle of peo- 
ple,” says Whittaker, a child psychol- 
ogist by training. 

Why don’t more contact manage- 
ment programs use pictures of people? 
Whittaker says that until recently, im- 
age file sizes and processor power 
made it difficult. 
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BONNIE NARDI AND STEVE 
SABE Nt emer len ee 
AT&T Labs, are designing 
software to help individuals 
manage their social networks 
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New software aims to help you track your 
‘social network’ - the people who really 
help you do your job and find your next 
one. By Mathew Schwartz 


“The key phrase is that ContactMap 
is people-centric,” says Nardi. “Throw 
away the folders and bring in the 
people.” 


Face to Face 

The current prototype of the Con- 
tactMap desktop has two frames. 

The larger frame shows a number of 
faces broken into different clusters or 


groups such as work, family or PT 

Each group has a different color 
background. If there isn’t a picture of a 
person, a graphic “node” such as a car- 
toon image of a person’s face can be 
substituted. 

By scrolling a smaller frame on the 
side, a user can view specific informa- 
tion for each contact, such as addresses, 
telephone numbers and titles. That 


frame has a search capability as well as 
a list of all the groups the user has cre- 
ated. Clicking on one of the groups 
brings up the faces of the members of 
that group in the main frame. 

To e-mail, instant message, video- 
conference or phone a contact, the 
user clicks on that person’s face and 
then chooses the medium through 
which he wants to be connected. 


Another view yet to be 
will summarize the user’s inte 
with a person, giving a list of « 


times w 
tactMa 


received ca 


he pr 1ously 


to call someone or 


Technology Hurdles 

This assumes, of course 
computer telephony and software 
gration higher than what is ge 
available. That’s only one of th 
cant technology hurdles to ove 

To make it easy for users to start 
using ContactMap, Nardi and W 
taker say they want the program to im 
port information from existir mail 
and contact management programs 
and sugg 
should belong to. But that feature is yet 
to come 

ContactMap must also work trans- 


st which groups people 


parently with a variety of operating 
systems and software such as e-mail. 
Unfortunately, many vendors don’t 
make it easy to interopera h their 
software, even though applicati« ro 
gram interfaces are theoretically si 
posed to do that. 

The program must also interf 
with computer telephony and vic 
conferencing. “Anything that involves 
communication and computing 
traordinarily complex,” Whittak 

Without proper planning, ne 


tech- 
nology — such as ContactMz can 
also have detrimental effects on its 

sers, as Nardi argu 
Vicki O’Day in Information Ecologies 
(MIT Press, 1999). 

For instance, at one hospital profiled 
in the book, neurophysiole 
microphones and video cameras in- 
stalled in operating rooms so they 
could remotely monitor several neuro- 


i with co-author 


sts had 


surgeries at once, since their physical 
presence wasn’t always required. 

Though it made their jobs easier, it 
also created privacy concerns among 
the doctors and technicians, who used 
olor banter to ease the 
slicate operations, which 
could last up to 24 hours. 

So, too, will there be privacy and 
security concerns with ContactMap, as 
Nardi readily acknowledges. “Once 
you have your map, it’s very revealing, 
very visual, and people can come into 
your office and look at 
a lot about you,” she says. 

To be really effective, a Web version 


(which is planned) will be necessary 


jokes and of 


stress of tk 


lance. It tells 


for users to access their social network 
at anytime over any device. 

But this raises the question of who 
gets to see what information. “You 
want to be able to share some stuff, 
but not everything, s ardi. How do 
you tell the program which things to 
share, such as pictures, and with 
whom? “We have to work through 
those issues,” she says. D 
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NetScaler Makes Fast 
Server Connections 


small 


er farm just to ensure service 
during short periods of time 
when traffic peaks, he says. 
One type of Web content that 
WebScaler won't help, 
Hoch, is streaming media. Static 
content that needs to be deliv- 
ered quickly is its forte. With 


the buzz 


STATE OF 


says | THE MARKET 


‘It’s Allin the 


Start-up tweaks TCP/IP for faster, 
more efficient server performance 


BY AMY HELEN JOHNSON 
I CASHSURFERS 
Inc., a Bakersfield, 
Calif.-based com- 
pany that rewards 
Internet surfers for 
looking at banner ads, the serv- 
er farm delivers 1 billion ban- 


ners per month to registered 


users. In order to expand the 


server farm’s capacity without 
building 
computers, Chief Technology 
Officer Noah Mapstead turned 
to the WebScaler Internet ac- 
celerator from NetScaler Inc. 
in Santa Clara, Calif. 

NetScaler is the first compa- 


ny to market a new kind of ac- 


a monster pool of 


celeration technology, says 
Michael Hoch, a research ana- 
lyst at Aberdeen Group Inc. in 
WebScaler 
the TCP/IP overhead that re- 
sults from the housekeeping 
tasks needed to open and close 
individual client sessions, free- 
ing Web servers to deliver the 


Boston. 


requested content. 


A Step Ahead 

CEO Michael Susai says Net 
Scaler has a big head start on 
other companies that might 
want to take this approach to 
Internet acceleration. “We be- 
lieve that we are at least two 
years ahead [of the competi- 
tion],” he says. He cites Exodus 
Communications Inc. in Santa 
Clara, Calif., 
switch maker, like Cisco Sys- 


and any large 
tems Inc. in San Jose, as possi- 
ble entrants to this market. 
One key benefit NetScaler 
gives its customers is the abili- 
ty to cost-effectively 
their Web sites. 
Scaler went 


scale 
Web- 
online at Cash- 
Surfers in January, the server 
farm has doubled its capacity 


Since 


from about 20,000 to 40,000 | 
concurrent connections, with- | 


out any additional server hard- 
ware, says Mapstead. 
He says he figures he has 


saved at least $35,000 on hard- | 
ware alone, plus the additional | 


fees he would have paid to the 
company’s co-location service 


takes on 


request,” he explains. 


| That means the Web servers 


spend a proportionally 
amount of time creating and 


| destroying connections, which 


provider. CashSurfers runs its 
site on rack-mounted dual-pro- 
cessor Intel Pentium III 550- | 
MHz machines with 512MB of 
RAM, running Windows 2000. 
CashSurfers’ Web site is a 
good candidate for WebScaler, 
Mapstead 
serves the same small piece of 
data over and over. “It’s a large | 
number of requests, but it’s a | 


says, because it 


is an expensive process. 


In short, WebScaler gives 


CashSurfers more bang for the | 
| buck 
| Mapstead. 

WebScaler also works well | 
on problems such as building | 


from its servers, says 


capacity for usage spikes, says 
Hoch. A WebScaler 
tion eliminates the 
build a largely underused serv- 


need to 


MICHAEL SUSAI, president and CEO, claims that NetScaler’s Web 


NetScaler Inc. 


Location: 4800 Great America 
Parkway, #305, Santa Clara, Calif. 
95054 

Telephone: (408) 330-9200 | 


Web: www.netscaler.com 


Niche: Software accelerates Web 
site performance by making TCP/IP | 
connections more efficient. 


Why it’s worth watching: In 
some cases, Web site administra- 
tors can increase traffic without 
adding hardware 


Company officer: 
Michael Susai, founder, president 


Milestones: 
© December 1997: Founded 
* May 2000: WebScaler debuted 





Employees: 70; 100% annual 


Cn 
growth rate projected 
Profitability date: An- 


| ticipated within two years 


Burn money: $15 million from 
Gabriel Venture Partners and Credit 
Suisse First Boston 


Product/pricing: WebScaler: 
$40,000 per server or dual-server 


| redundant configuration 


Customers: Bargain America 
Corp., CashSurfers Inc. and March- 


| First Inc 


Partners: GlobalCenter Group, 
SiteSmith Inc. and ServerVault Inc. 


Red flags for IT: 

* Sites with high traffic growth 
should expect to invest in load- 
balancing hardware as well. 

¢ Performance benefits don't extend 
to streaming media. 


large | 


installa- | 


> 1@ro; 
, Comps ng 


dynamic pages — ones that are 
created on the fly from ele- 
ments stored in databases — 
WebScaler makes 
more reliable but doesn’t neces- 
sarily enable the site to serve 
the pages to more users, he says. 

It’s difficult to compare 


| NetScaler to its competitors, 


says Hoch, because the compa- 
ny has come up with a true 
technical 
are other types of Internet ac- 
celerators, though, that take a 


innovation. 


ancer, which parcels out client 
requests evenly over a server 
farm, making sure no machine 
becomes overwhelmed. 

But a load balancer doesn’t 


load balancer — 


Mapstead says he would like 
to see a product that combines 


| the features of a load balancer | 
| | called the Arpanet, says NetScaler CEO 
| though WebScaler has worked | 
| flawlessly in combination with | 
| the 


and a transaction manager. Al- 


Radware load balancer, 
Mapstead says he would prefer 


| to simplify his architecture. 
That’s a valid goal, says Pe- 
accelerator technology gives a two-year lead over competitors oM? UTER b 
© k 


ter Firstbrook, a research 
¢/% analyst at Meta Group 
“‘% % Inc. in Stamford, 
vices a 
Niles strings together, the 
“" greater the chances of 


failure, he says. Plus, to- | 


day’s load balancers have 


better management consoles, | 
| administration features and re- 
| porting functions than Web- | 


Scaler, he says. 


| Susai says WebScaler’s re- | 
| dundant architecture protects | 
| against a catastrophic failure. 
| But he acknowledges the value | 
| of a combined WebScaler and 
| load balancer, which is in the 
| works, he says. 


NetScaler is operating in the 


| red but plans to be profitable 


within two years. Susai de- 
clined to release revenue fig- 
ures, but the company has con- 
vinced investors that it will 
succeed: It has received $15 
million in venture funding. D 


delivery | 


Conn. The more de- | 
company | 


Connection 


Web site managers use three different 
strategies to speed up their sites or add 


| more capacity, says Peter Firstbrook, a 
research analyst at Meta Group Inc 


They're adding hardware, doing load bal- 
ancing or tuning servers. The first is the 


| brute-force method of expanding ca- 
| pacity, while load balancing and server 


| tuning improve the performance of ex- 
There | 


isting resources. WebScaler falls into 
the latter category. It boosts connection 


| speed, which is an approach no other 
different approach. A common | 


strategy is to use a load bal- 


product takes today, says Firstbrook 
NetScaler calls its underlying technol- 
ogy, which exploits the nature of TCP/IP, 
Web Transaction Management (WTM). 
Each time two computers decide to com- 


| municate, TCP/IP dictates that they first 
| mustsend several messages back and 
| have to be an alternative to | 
| WebScaler, points out Map- 

stead. His infrastructure also | 
| includes a 
| Web Server Director Pro Plus 
| from Radware Ltd. in Tel Aviv. 


forth to identify themselves and agree to 


| the data transfer. TCP/IP requires a simi- 


lar set of messages to close the connec- 
tion. WTM processes these handshak- 


| ingmessages. 


Web Legacy 
Handshaking overhead is the legacy 
from the early years of the Internet, then 


Michael! Susai. TCP/IP was designed to 
bea “connectionless” protocol; the 
handshaking phase established tempo- 
rary links for the time period during 
which the computers needed to com- 
municate. Because Arpanet traffic con- 
sisted mainly of large data files, the over- 
head was insignificant. 

But today’s Internet traffic consists of 
numerous, small data transfers, says 
Susai, anda single Web page - witha 
banner ad, navigation box, text, graphics 
and so forth - can generate a dozen or 
more connections and alot of hand- 
shaking overhead. 

The WebScaler server sits in front of 
the Web server and establishes a per- 
manent connection to it. It goes through 
the handshaking phase once and then 
maintains the connection. When page 
requests come in, it combines them and 
passes them to the Web server, which 
can devote CPU cycles to delivering 
Web content rather than to opening and 
closing connections. 

“It's a bit of a Kluge, but it does work,” 
says Firstbrook. The idea behind WTMis 
the same as the one used in databases, 
he points out, when a connection is kept 
open and multiple SQL requests are fed 
into it. Applying it to the presentation tier 
of a Web site is a logical extension of 
current Internet architectures, he says. 

- Amy Helen Johnson 





An OLTP database might work for data warehousing, 
if you don’t have over five simultaneous users. 
But is there growth in your company’s future? 





Growth. It’s not always a blessing. Let’s say you're using an OLTP 
database for data warehousing. Fine, if your business stays small. But ue YOU KN OW 
what if your business grows? You could find out (the hard way) that a 
Introducing Relationship Technology™ Solutions from NCR. | 
database designed for transaction processing grinds to a halt when 
forced to perform as a data warehouse. Time for a TERADATA™ Active ve YOU AA 0) 
Data Warehouse from NCR. It can handle the increasing volume and 


complexity of your data, planned and ad hoc queries, data integrated 
from all channels, in-depth analysis, and as many users as you'll ever DO YOU AA 0) 
need — all without sacrificing response time. To learn more about how 


we can enhance your OLTP environment with a data warehouse that 


delivers a competitive advantage; visit www.teradata.com/FindOutHow >) N 6 fe 
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E-commerce is producing a variety of new IT jobs, espe- 
cially at consulting firms and dot-coms. But just what do 
these new titles mean? By Zachary Tobias 


HAT’S IN A 

name? It’s be- 

coming hard 

to tell. Just as 

information 

technology continues to rev 

olutionize how companies do 

business, it affects the 

way they divide responsibili- 
ties among their employees. 

While some companies keep 

traditional IT job titles even 

though the tasks attached to 

them have changed, others are 
creating new roles altogether. 

To fill them, managers are 

now seeking candidates who 

command both technical and 

nontechnical skills. “Business 


also 


acumen and communication 
skills are becoming increasing- 
ly important,” says Heinz Bar- 
tesch, director of recruiting at 
Professional Consulting Net- 
work Inc. in San Francisco. “It’s 
rarely enough just to be able to 
sit down and code.” 

Here’s a look at some new 


positions that require a mix of 


skills, and some insights from 
the people who have them. 


Chief Knowledge Officer 


FutureNext Consulting Inc. 
“What’s really important to a 


business? I think it’s knowl- 


edge,” says Bill Sheleg, chief | 


knowledge officer at McLean, 


Va.-based FutureNext, a 400- 
employee e-commerce con- 
sulting firm. 

As chief knowledge officer, 
Sheleg ensures that his entire 
company benefits from the 
experiences of its individual 
parts and that FutureNext’s 
consultants work with clients 
according to a standard set of 
best practices. 

To do this, he leads monthly 
meetings and uses video and 
Internet conferencing to con- 
nect co-workers whose offices 
are spread out nationwide. 

Sheleg also administers Fu- | 
tureNext’s knowledge manage- | 
ment system, KnowledgeNext, | 


a database that allows employ- 
ees to share reports. 

Approximately 25 years in 
IT consulting have given She- 
leg plenty of technical know- 
how. But he stresses the impor- 
tance of “understanding busi 
ness processes and how to doc- 
ument them and make them 
repeatable.” 


Exchange Director 
IQ4hire Inc. 

IQ4hire in Chicago matches 
companies that want to buy IT 
systems with those that sell 
them. As exchange director, 
says Todd Schreiner, his role 
is to “remove the pain points” 
of the He 
sure buyers understand what 
they’re buying and how to use 
it and helps sellers tailor their 
products to their buyers’ needs. 

A typical day for Schreiner 
might involve visiting a compa- 
ny that has just bought a system 
or facilitating a conference call 


process. makes 


between buyers and sellers. 
The job requires communi- 
cation skills and 
who has a significant amount 
of seasoning in both IT and 
business,” Schreiner explains. 
Eight years as an IT consultant 
at Chicago-based Andersen 
Consulting gave him such a 


“someone 


combination. 

One of the rewards of his po- 
sition, he says, is being able to 
bridge the communication gaps 
he encountered as a consul- 
tant. The job “allows me to 
help solve a problem I once 
had to deal with on the back 
end,” Schreiner says. 


Chief Privacy Officer 
DoubleClick Inc. 

year, New York-based 
Internet advertising firm Dou- 
bleClick came under scrutiny 
from consumer groups and the 
Federal Trade 
when it made plans to match 
Internet user profiles with 


Last 


Commission 


names and street addresses in 
an off-line marketing database. 
In March, the firm backed 
off from those plans and hired 
New York consumer affairs 
commissioner Jules Polonet- 
sky to fill the newly created 
position of chief privacy offi- 
cer. However, the isn’t 
unique to DoubleClick. 
“There [is] an increasingly 
wide range of companies that 
need to make decisions about 
privacy,” says Polonetsky, not- 
ing that both large corpora- 
tions and small start-ups are 
creating positions like his. 


role 


| are crucial to his job. B 
| 
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As chief privacy officer, Pol- 
onetsky makes sure Double- 
Click lives up to its own pri- 
vacy standards, by reviewing 
the company’s major transac- 
tions. He also responds to con- 
sumer concerns and the media 
and represents DoubleClick 
in meetings with government 
officials to set new privacy 
standards. 

“To bring consumer sensi- 
bilities [to the job] is incredi- 
bly useful,” says Polonetsky. 
“The key is that it is a person 
who communicates with cus- 
tomers, even for a business-to- 

| business company.” In order to 
“translate bits and bytes to 
laws and language,” technolog- 
ical aptitude is also a must, he 
says, though he had no prior IT 
experience. 

“You need to be able to move 
fast and to think fast,” Polonet- 

| sky says, since “every new 
[technological] model raises 
different [privacy] issues that a 
business needs to address.” 


Director of XML Technology 
Bowstreet Inc. 

Bowstreet is a provider of 
infrastructure for business-to- 
business Web marketplaces. 
The Portsmouth, N.H.-based 
company’s Web Exchange is an 
Internet community where 
businesses can exchange Web 
services and, with Bowstreet’s 
Web Factory, customize those 
services for their own needs. 

Since the infrastructure is 
XML-based, it’s essential that 
Bowstreet’s employees, as well 
as its partners and clients, have 
up-to-date knowledge of the 
content-tagging language. So 
Bowstreet hired James Tauber 
to serve as director of XML 
technology. Tauber has been 
involved in developing XML 
since he taught Web develop- 
ment to university students in 

| the mid-1990s. 

Now, Tauber trains every- 
one, from engineers at the 
company to who 

have no computer background. 
He also does tactical research 
on XML-related technologies 
and advises Bowstreet’s prod- 
uct development and market- 
ing teams. 

Tauber says communication 


customers 


| skills and “being able to jump 
| back and forth very quickly be- 


tween technical and business- 
oriented types of activities” 


Tobias is a freelance writer in 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 





IT Careers in 


Advertising Supplement 


Washington, DC 


Stretched around the Beltway of 
Washington, DC is an information 
technology corridor. While it offers 
some of the best challenges in the 
new e-conomy, it also provides IT 
professionals with access to 
Washington, Baltimore, Annapolis 
and the culture-rich rural hills of 
northern Virginia. 

The career challenges are many, 
from the basics of creating the IT 
infrastructure that runs the country 
to the latest in web-enabled 
developments. 


Advanced Technology Systems, Inc. 
McLean, VA 

For more than 20 years, Advanced Technology Systems has 
introduced new technologies and installed them for federal 
government agencies. 


“The technology has changed constantly over the years,” 
says Leon Perry, corporate vice president. “The technology 
improves and new tools are created. We have seen the 
government shift away from pure application development 
to buying commercial off-the-shelf packages and integrat- 
ing them into their infrastructure. Today, we're working to 
web-enable applications and make them available to gov- 
ernment business partners via the Internet.” 


ATS is creating new web sites, establishing mechanisms to 
provide data from old legacy systems to users that may be 
anywhere in the world. “To accomplish this, we need peo- 
ple to develop web applications, who have expertise with 
products like Cold Fusion, who have worked with Active 
Server Pages, HTML, Visual Basic and other web develop- 
ment tools,” adds Perry. 


Employees constantly upgrade their skills through technical 
training opportunities, tuition reimbursement and work 
alongside senior technical people who are considered 
experts in their fields. During the first six months of employ- 
ment, successful applicants are assigned to project teams 
and receive up to 40 hours of training specific to the pro- 
jects that they have been assigned. 


“Our rate of attrition is well below the industry average,” 
says Perry. “We emphasize the role employees have in 
making decisions that effect the business and the individ- 
ual. The ATS culture makes this a good place to work, and 
we strive for everyone to have a balance between their 
work and personal lives.” 


The Arbitron Company 

Columbia, MD 

For five decades, Arbitron has been helping the broadcast 
industry understand who's watching/listening, when and to 
what. “We are the media information services company for 
the broadcast industry,” explains Tony Gochal, senior organi- 
zation effectiveness consultant. We provide the data that 
helps in constructing the buy/sell of advertising time.” 


The company is quickly moving from a paper-based method 
of collecting data and then crunching it to electronically 
monitoring, listening and viewing habits, downloading data, 
crunching it and providing it to customers electronically. 
“The biggest challenge we have is hiring highly skilled 
people to help us with this expansion,” says Gochal 

“We're developing new survey instruments, a webcast 
rating system to examine how people are interacting with 
streaming media, and handling huge databases.” 


Arbitron needs people who have worked with databases, 
data warehousing and data mining. The 
company also needs highly skilled sys- 
tem architects. “These are big systems 
with big databases,” Gochal says. “We're 
developing all new tools, such as the 
portable people meter, a small device 
similar in appearance to a pager, which 
helps track your interactions with 
media. This passive type of measure- 

ment is heavily reliant on software.” 


Gochal looks on resumes for a mix of experiences, knowledge 
of UNIX, Oracle, C++, object-oriented design and Java, as well 
as Internet development. “We are a team-oriented organiza- 
tion, where employees are involved in development and inter 
acting with the user community, testing and documentation.” 


Arbitron uses some simple factors to attract and keep 
employees. “Your experience at Arbitron is based on results, 
says Gochal. “It’s a friendly place to work, where you'll be 
adding skills and experiences to your resume, and where 
people hired for experience and knowledge are rewarded 
for applying them.” 


NetEffect Corporation 
Reston, VA 


In just 24 months, NetEffect has grown to more than 330 
employees and nearly 100 clients, providing services in 
architecture and infrastructure, converged applications, and 
management/measurement. The company offers engineers 
the opportunity to cross all three business areas with cus- 
tomers such as [CG Communications, AT&T Solutions, AT&T, 
MCI/Worldcom and Nextel Communications. 


NetEffect works with companies to bring together the varied 
technologies that support ATM and voice over. In addition 
to setting up computer telephony, interactive voice and 
web-enabled call centers, NetEffect assesses needs, designs 
infrastructures, installs them, and performs capacity plan- 
ning, modeling and simulation. As a Cisco Professional 
Services Partner, NetEffect frequently is called upon to par- 
ticipate in Cisco engagements. 


“We look for Cisco-certified engineers, voice engineers and 
people who have experience in project management and 
analysis,” says Lisa Gaulding, recruiting manager. “We are 


configuring backbone systems for converged technologies 
For instance, in our converged applications we're combining 
computer telephony with interactive voice, PBC and web 
enabled call centers.” Consulting skills are critical for employ 
ees. “We work in a client environment,” says Gaulding 


‘One of our differentiators is our state-of-the-ar 


at our Atlanta headquarters. Our NetCenter boasts of oper 


ability and verification labs, demo labs for all lines of busi 
ness and in-house training courses. Having the opportunity 
to work with and train on the latest technologies is a great 
development tool for building your career,” Gaulding says 


thinkXML, Inc. 
Rockville, MD 


Founded in 1995, thinkXML has made the transformation 
from an IT software development and consulting firm to 
an XML software products company. 


“We provide XML software products that enable XML 
business-to-business systems to communicate with the 
entire marketplace. Our products connect diverse 
front-end browsers and IP devices with diverse 
back-end enterprise systems,” explains Kimberly Dillard 
thinkXML's marketing manager 


In July the company rolled out its new product, 
thinkXML2000®, version 1.5 
and incorporate leading-edge technologies into all of our 
products,” Dillard explains. “We're changing the way 
companies do business online and the way online 
business transactions occur.” 


‘We use open standards 


With the launch of its new products, recruitment has 
become a major initiative within the company. “We are 
hiring VB, Java and XML developers, sales, business develop- 
ment and marketing people,” says Naomi Pollard, director of 
administration and human resources. The company currently 
has 45 employees and plans to hire an additional 50 people 
this year. “We offer all the standard benefits, stock options 
and cutting-edge technologies,” adds Poilard. “The basics are 
a given, but you also get a great culture. We've made a huge 
commitment to education by hiring top master trainers and 
creating a collaborative learning environment. Seminars are 


held once a month to teach emerging technologies.” 


Pollard says thinkXML also offers a sabbatical program. “If 
you've been with the company for three years, you get 30 
days off, paid with full benefits. It demonstrates the com 
pany’s interest in your interests. We believe smart people 
have many endeavors so we want them to go out, learn 
something new, experience something different, and 
bring the knowledge back,” she explains. At five years, 
employees get a 90-day sabbatical, and at seven years a 
180 day sabbatical. 


For more job opportunities in Washington, DC 
turn to the pages of IT Careers. 


If you'd like to take part in an upcoming 
IT Careers feature, contact Janis Crowley, 
650.312.0607 
or janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
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IT Careers in Portland 


It’s one of the corners of the country where people believe 
they can have it all. High tech companies line the roadways, 
offering a range of opportunities to IT professionals. There's 
the outdoors, skiing, the beach - all nearby. The ballet, the 
symphony and the arts scene put the finishing strokes on this 
perfect painting. It’s Portland, where companies tout the 
lifestyle as much as the professional opportunity. The city 
itself is a model for urban development, where green space is 
preserved and boundaries are 


placed on how and where the 


community will grow. 


Best known for its ads, athletic footwear 
and apparel, Nike boasts of more than its 
contract with Tiger Woods. Nike, with its 
jistribution of products and affiliations with 
contract manufacturers around the world 
has an extensive information technology 
architecture that serves as the enabler of 


its business operations 


“Nike is in the midst of a multi-year project to shift from legacy systems to 
application systems, particularly in the Nike supply chain (NSC) group,” 
explains Ed Flaherty, NSC IT recruiter. “We go live with our first country, 


Canada, in November.” 


The NSC group, which at one time was decentralized around various business 
units, is a business entity itself, demonstrating the important role the supply 
chain will play in the future. Nike is moving more than $800 million in product 
every month, relying on its supply chain to meet customer product delivery 
deadlines and increasing demand. In addition, the company has established 


Nike.com, providing yet another IT venue for those looking for a challenge 


“We're looking for people who have experience in large projects, particularly 
with implementation of SAP, Siebel and i2,” says Flaherty. “We're working to 
implement an array of application rnodules while making sure that everything is 
talking together and need people with technical skill, energy and ideas. The 
beauty is that our new architecture is a living, breathing entity - we'll continue 


ve forward, keeping it current and apace with the technology available.” 


says he'll hire about 50 more IT professionals by year-end, a marked 
ast to past years when Nike relied heavily on contract IT professionals 
“We've changed our philosophy and want full-time people. Over the long term 
the supply chain is a critical component to how our business operates. We 


can't afford the brain drain that occurs when a contractor leaves.” 


To assure that employees remain with Nike, the company has its Coaching for 
Excellence program. “Twice a year, every employee sits with the person he or 
she reports to discuss where you are, what you want to do and what you want to 
learn. We then help you get there,” he says. “Employees take part in workshops 


and seminars, certification workshops and courses.” 


“We don’t talk about an individual profile for Nike or about whether people ‘fit’ 
We want people who can contribute, who are energetic and bright and who 
want to participate in a team environment,” adds Flaherty. “We strive for excel- 
ence, provide a one-of-a-kind campus environment, and provide the tools 


you'll need to challenge yourself, support your work and be successful.” 


While the Internet, connectivity and the fastest growing technologies in the 
planet converge, Tektronix is providing the test and measurement tools that 


monitor and access every electronic signal and its path. 


“We provide the measurement and 
monitoring tools for high speed data and 
electrical/optical signals,” explains Janet 
Britton, Tektronix vice president of human 
resources. Among the company’s most well 
known products is the oscilloscope, which 
verifies electronic signal integrity 


“As with most companies, our biggest chal- 
lenge is attracting top talent,” adds Britton 
“We are growing and offer exciting projects 
to work on. We've been very successful in 
growing the past 12 months and must sus- 
tain those growth expectations. A key part to 
doing so is attracting and keeping top 


employees.” 


Patty Nelson, manager of university relations, points out that many of the tools 
developed by Tektronix are software-based. “Our boxes iook like hardware, 
but inside is the very sophisticated software that leverages our ability to help 


customers monitor and maintain their service.” 


Tektronix currently has 4,200 employees in 26 different countries. “In 2000 
we need to hire about 500 more people,” says Britton. “The majority of IT work 
is done here in Portland, but we also have software engineers in India, 
Germany and Italy. You'll continue to learn, gaining new skills and knowledge 
through what you do on the job, through job rotation, global assignments and 


an opportunity to grow in the IT field or into management.” 


In addition, Tektronix offers telecommuting and flex hours. “You'll have the 
chance to work on cutting-edge kinds of work with world-renowned experts 
the people who hold the patents on developing these technologies. We 


encourage this continued discovery 


“People come and stay with Tektronix,” adds Nelson. “In the scheme of things, 
you will be a significant player. The work sells itself, as does the area and the 
environment. We're big enough to offer advantages, but small enough that you 


will be a needed part of the business.” 


interested in IT Careers? 


For more job opportunities in Portland, turn to the pages of IT Careers. 
If you'd like to toke part in an upcoming 
IT Coreers feature, contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 
or janis_crowley@itcareers.net, 
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Insightful. 


And you know how to turn 
breakthrough technologies 
into breakout ideas. 


That's very Verizon. # 


We’ve already created one of the world’s premier communications companies 
by merging Bell Atlantic with GTE. Now we want to merge our extraordinarily 


impressive resources with your equally impressive talents. After all, ideas 


aren't the only things we help break out. 


Currently, we are seeking talented individuals for the following positions: 


eSenior Internet Developers/Technical Leads 

einternet Center Software Development Managers 

E-Commerce DBA 

eCOBOL, DB2, Software Developers/Team Leads 

eRequirements/Business Analysts 

eQuality Assurance/Release Managers 

¢Sr. Production Support Managers 

eSmalltalk Developers, Team Leads and Architects 

elmplementation Managers 

eProject Owners/Managers 

eSr. Analysts-Software Configuration/Deployment 

¢Software Metrics and Process Improvement 
Analysts 

eBroadVision Developers & Leads 

eLegacy Data Architects-Sybase/Oracle 

ee-Business Oracle Data Modelers 


To find out more about information technology opportunities with 


eC, UNIX, 
Sybase, Tuxedo, 
HTML Developers 
& Team Leads 
CORBA, 00, JAVA, C++ 
Team Leads 
and Developers 
eOnline Software and Performance Testers 
eSr. Telecom Software Requirements Analysts 
eUNIX Administrators 
eAMA Specialists 
ePerformance Tuners 
eSupport Engineers/Team Leads 


Verizon, visit our web site at www.verizon.com. Or, if you prefer, send your 
resume, indicating Source Code, to: is.staffing4@verizon.com, or mail to: 


Verizon Communications, HR-IS Staffing, 1310 North Court House Road, 


9th Floor, Arlington, VA 22201. 


Verizon Communications is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer 


supporting workforce diversity. m/f/d/v 


WWwW.verizon.com 


*EDI Specialists 


verizon 
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In the future 


ATTENTION [IS/IT PROFESSIONALS! 


Your dream 
IT job is just 
career fair away." 


Plan to attend the... 


CAREER FAIR 


& 
“The *1 Diversity Career Fair In The Nation 
ST oe 


Regional Sponsors 


> MERCK 


National Sponsor 


rE 


a 1999 national survey of 2,000 registered NAACP Corees Fair attendee: 


2000 UPCOMING SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


| PHILADELPHIA, PA| LOS ANGELES, CA DALLAS, TX HOUSTON, TX 
Tuespay, Sepremper 12 | Monpay, Sepremper 25 |  Tuespay, Octostr 3 Tuespay, Octoser 17 


ws Privaneurnu H AY Sweraron Gareway Hi Har/Umion Sunon Houston Asreooome USA 


WASHINGTON, DC | 


Weonespay, Octoser 18 | 
McLean Huron Hore | 


NEW YORK, NY CHICAGO, IL DETROIT, Mi 
| Tuespay, Sepremper 19 | Tuespay, Septemper 26 | Tuespay, Octoser 17 
| Maprson Squars Garner Expo Centee Navy Pik Sour 


CALL 1-800-562-7469 FOR INFORMATION ON EXHIBITING OR ATTENDING! 


If you can’t make it to the events, submit your resume at BestDiversityEmployers.com. 


35] O53 


peeovectre ‘ 


The NAACP Diversity & High-Tech Career Fair is snitea and monaged by Shomex Productions 
2601 Ocean Pork Boulevard, Suite 200 © Santo Monica, CA 90405 © (310) 450-8831 © www.naacpcareerfair.com 
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Send resume 
Software Solutic 
Buckeye Road 5, Atlante tial 
GA 30341. Fax 
OG tr 22 et tala 


one (770) 455 


mil@s per gallon. 


Live™up to 20 gallons away. 


we SkillsVillage.com 


WET2S 


} International Consulting and Engineering firm 
vorking and mmunications technologies. As an 
eek to provide our Global 500 clientele with 
) implemen ative technological soiutions. Our 
onal Services on mission critical 
apabie of facilitating all phases of the 
2: Planning, Architecture and Design 
Technical Ope NS. 


‘fer unparalleled Prot 


Ss. We are ¢ 


jualified networking and systems engineers 
ss skills in the following areas please apply 


gineers (Cisco, Nortel) 


MS degree with a minimum of 2 to 3 years of 

2 in the field. Must possess excellent communication skills 
y, with an exce benefits package 

01(k). Relocation assistance may be 
ate consideration, please send your resume to 

1 Street, Suite 302, New York, NY 10001; Fax: (212) 


(212) 279-6565; or Email: jobus-ny @net2s.corr 


We are an equal opportunity employer. 


an Opportunities with 
a ThinkSpark 


using 

) Oracle 8.0 We're always looking for ¢ 

and SQL tune procedures enced database adminis: 

BS, Sc/rel erprise application « 
and two years experience in its, developers, designers and 
sctors. We hire self-motivat 
Pp. 1 required d team players that have strong 
Gude ommunication skills, technical 
expertise and leadership poten 


ware packag: 


We have offices in Albuquerque 
Atlanta, Austin, Cleveland, Day 
ton, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Las Vegas, Oklahoma City, Om 
aha, San Antonio and Tulsa. Re: 
location and some travel may be 
required 

Call us at (888) 511-7837 or 
send us an e-mail at 


careers @ thinkspark.com. 


www.thinkspark.com 
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KAISER PERMANENTE« 


Tomorrow: @& Cure 
Today: the IT infrastructure 


| that it’s founded on 


What matters most? Your family, your work. Your health. Today, everywhere you look, technology is making the difference in all these areas. 
At Kaiser Permanente, we're dedicated to enhancing health care delivery through state of the art information tools. And the 3,500 experts 
at Kaiser Permanente IT are at the heart of that mission. Getting life saving information where it needs to go. Talk about mission critical, 
target Kaiser IT. 

Bring your expertise to Kaiser Permanente today in one of the following disciplines. Become involved in exciting initiatives such as Web 
development, extranet, intranet, enterprise data security solutions, network planning, client/server-based projects, network infrastructure, 
project management and technology planning. 


Position Locations: 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Hawaii, Maryland, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Washington D.C. 


PC LAN 

Seeking field technicians, administrators, desktop support specialists, 
LAN consultants and analysts with expertise in NT, Novell, TCPAP, 
Lotus Notes, MS Exchange/Messaging, e-mail, LAN and WAN. 


NETWORKING 

Seeking administrators, consultants, WAN engineers, network design 
analysts and security consultants with expertise in UNIX®, Cisco hubs, 
routers, bridges, switches, Fast Ethernet, Token Ring, Frame Relay, 
ATM, AVR and Telephony. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Seeking analysts, consultants, software technical specialists and project 
managers with expertise in UNIX, Cisco hubs, routers, bridges, 
switches, voice, data, IVR, CTI, ACD, PBX, Nortel Passport, ATM, 
Frame Relay and Call Center. 


DATABASE ADMINISTRATION 


Seeking professionals with experience in a large, complex multi-vendor 
database environment who possess skills in any of the following: 
Oracle, DB2, Sybase, IMS, physical database design, DBMS utilities in 
UNIX or MVS environments; O-O methods preferred. 


DATA ANALYSIS 

Seeking professionals with experience in logical database design, data 
modeling/Entity-Relationship diagramming, meta-data management 
and ERWin/Platinum; O-O methods preferred. 


Seeking professionals with experience in Oracle, Essbase, Business 
Objects (Sequent a plus), data warehouse design and data transforma- 
tion/extraction. 


APPLICATIONS DEVELOPMENT 


Seeking programmer analysts, systems programmers, systems analysts, 
application developers, group leads and operations specialists with 
expertise in PowerBuilder, C++, C, Visual Basic, Sybase, Oracle, UNIX, 
IEF/Composer, COOL:Gen, ADS Plus, MUMPS, SAS, EDI, MQ, OBDC, 
OCC, Corba, COBOL, COBOL II, JCL, MVS, DB2, CICS, Model 204, 
IMS, MANTIS, Pega Systems, Tandem, TAL, DEC/VAX/VMS, 
PeopleSoft and Tesseract. 


BUSINESS ANALYSIS/ 
PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Seeking analysts, consultants and project managers to oversee projects 
utilizing MS Project with expertise in planning and implementation 
within an IT environment. 


Seeking senior Web developers to develop Web applications using 
Java™, application servers, and Oracle in a UNIX environment. 


SOFTWARE ENGINEERING/ 
SYSTEMS ARCHITECTURE 


Seeking expertise in emerging technologies for enterprise systems on 
an object-oriented or UNIX platform. 


LOTUS NOTES 
ADMINISTRATION/DEVELOPMENT 


Seeking administrators with experience in large-scale 
infrastructure. Experience with R5, Domino 4.X or higher, hands-on 
administration, troubleshooting, replication, mail routing, calendar and 
scheduling problems. Development candidates should possess strong 
Lotus Script and NT expertise. 


TECH WRITING/INSTRUCTIONAL DESIGN 
Seeking experts in Adobe Illustrator®, Microsoft Office Suite, HTML 
and Visio. 

UNIX SYSTEM ADMINISTRATORS 

Seeking UNIX System Administrators with at least 3 years of system 
administration experience in AIX and/or Solaris™. 


Notes 


Find out more about Kaiser Permanente Information Technology by 
visiting www.kp.org/jobs; click on “IT Division” tab. Submit one 
resume only, referencing Job Code: PAD-CWD900, preferably by 
e-mail to: kpitjobs@kp.org, or fax to: 1-800-839-5140. The tangible and 
intangible benefits of working for an organization of our size and scope 
will change your career perspective in a healthy way. Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. Ait trademarks beiong to their respective companies 


org/jobs 
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Imagine an IT job in 
your dream city with a 
boss who wants you to have 
a life outside the office. 


PRC CHC A Tae 


NASDAQ: EWBX 


IR Software Systems 
Engineer 


Use experience wit 
UNIX/Solar, C/Jav 
programmuns sysiem 
administration, Perl/Shell 
senpts, and SQL to maintain 
and enhance the tools and 
processes related to the 
secunty and protection of 
intemal electronic property 
including tool analysis and 
development, network 
secunty administration. 
consulting and investigation 
for intemal usage withit 
global-wide area network 
MINIMUM: MS or foreign 
degree equivalent in CS/EI 
and 2 years of expenence 
(*will accept BS or foreign 
degree equivalent in CS/EE 
and 5 years of experience in 
licu of MS CS/EE & 2 

exp.). SALARY 

x). JOB SITE 

Id, CO. Mail 

resumes to: Colorado 
Department of Labor 
and Employment, 
Employment Programs, 
Attn: Jim Shimada, Two 
Park Central, Suite 400, 
1515 Arapahoe Street, 
Denver, CO 80202-2117, 
and refer to order number 
004675379. EOE. 


Or go to 


3 Engineers 
jineers 
ability Engineers 
Software Engineers 
Technical Support Engineers 
Engineering Managers 
Marketing Program Ma 
Product Marketing Manage 
Program Manager 
Project Manager 
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Financial Analysts 
Market Analysts 


Man utactu a Yechinoko jists 
To apply, please indicate Jot 
ode: TIW904K and mail to 
Professional Staffing, Applied 
Materials, 3050 Bowers Ave 
Clara, ¢ 


Call yout 
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Representative 

or Janis Crowley 
1-800-762-2977 
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THE WORLD 
OF Work Is 
CHANGING 

EVERY WEEK. 
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LUCKILY, WE 
ARE Too! 


For the most up to 
date opportunities and 
coverage, stay tuned 


in with us. 





ITCAREERS 


where the hest get better 


1-800-762-2977 











If you’re in the market for a new career challenge, make some key connections 
during the Networlid & Interop Conference in Atlanta. 








Top employers from across the US will join Network World Magazine in this 
three-day Job Fair. Look for our signs or make a note to join us in rooms 216, 


217 and 218. 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


September 26 10AM - 6PM 
September 27 10AM - 6PM 
September 28 10AM - 4PM 
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Technology drives the world and 
the people who create it. 











This is your chance to develop new 
wireless applications. Influence an 
industry leading web site. And 
support a global flight network 
utilizing the most advanced airline 
technology in the world. Step inside a 
technical career at United - and you'll 
oCoM rTM ols- Moa lV AR mre dfola 
centers in Chicago, Denver, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, you can 
work in a location that’s perfect for 
you. We currently have opportunities 
available at the Master’s level in the 
relevant Computer, Engineering, or 
ed) ler ot aC ee Lace a a 
Bachelor’s level, with professional 

oy tole (tale dale Mare (gto mA Mar) 
positions for Staff Analysts, 
Programmer Analysts, Research 
Pree Cele ae 
Production Analysts, Operations 

Tr ela ar taeda 
Engineers, E-Commerce Project 
Managers, Call Center Automation 
Specialists, Web Developers, UNIX 
System Developers, and Business 
Analysts. Applicants must have 
experience with one or more of the 
following: C, C++, JAVA, TUXEDO, 
UNIX, Operations Research, 
FORTRAN, SAS, VAX/VM, DBMS, 
TCP/IP, HP/UX, ORACLE 8, COBOL, 
CICS, DB2, or JCL. 


Visit our web site to learn more about 
the opportunities with the world’s #1 
rated airline - United. Please forward 
your resume, indicating position of 
interest, to: United Airlines, Executive 
and Professional Staffing, WHQEJ, 
P.O. Box 66100, Chicago, IL 
ltl a itt 

E-mail: ualads@isearch.com. Refer 
to code XHXCWS900. EOE M/F/D/V. 
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JOIN A SYSTEMS TEAM 


AN 


THAT HAS REVOLUTIONIZED 
ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 
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Fidelity Investments maintains the industry's most advanced technology infrastructure 
Last year alone, we spent half a billion dollars on the latest systems developments and 
applications available. But it’s our people who are our most important asset. Our systems 
professionals are among the best and brightest in the field. They thrive on our unyielding 
commitment to technology, creating a culture of continuous improvement and significant 
achievement. !f you'd like to be part of it, invest in a systems career at Fidelity today. 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE IN COVINGTON, KY; BOSTON AND MARLBOROUGH, MA; 
MERRIMACK, NH; SMITHFIELD, RI; DALLAS, TX; AND|SALT LAKE CITY, UT 


HOW TO RESPOND 


(Indicate Job Code), 
BENEFITS. 


acKuf 


$8 
8. 

week 

est j 

a res 

Brigg 

27703 t include 
applice Xc1a num 
ber and t umber 
NC3014719 and code 
039.162 
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at fidelity.com/jobs 
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Project Manager wanted by 
Technical & Product Data 
Mgmt Co ir verly, MA 
Must have 1 Comp 
Sci or equiv s s/ware 
exp. Respond to: HR Dept 
SmarTeam, Inc., 900 Cum 


mings Center 


Beverly, MA 01915 





Project Manager/Director 
Technical Support wanted 
by Co mfg & selling financial 
software in New York, NY. 
Must have BS/BBA in Comp 
Systms/ Comp Sciences & 
2 yrs exp managing s/ware 
product implementation & 
customization. Respond to 
HR Dept, SunGard Busi- 
ness Integration, 650 Fifth 
Ave, 12th Fl, New York, NY 
10019 


Information Systems Ad 


ministrator wanted by Insur 
ance Agency & Third Party 
Administrating Co in Fair 
fax, VA. Must have Bach or 
equiv in Comp Sci, Mgmt 
Info Systms & 2 yrs exp 
Respond to: John Shaney, 
Dir. of Op., Worldwide In 
surance Services, Inc 
8326 Professional Hill Dr 
Fairfax, VA 22031 


IT) careers 


Software Engineers (multiple 
openings) needed for NJ IT Co 
Mast Deg w/exp or Bach Deg 
w/5 yrs exp reqd. Exp must in 
clude combo of Java, EJB. 
Serviets, JSP, C++ Oracle 
COM, DCOM, VB, MS 
MS-Access, TIB 

), Netscape Applic Server & 
BEA Web Logic. Send resumes 
HRD, Advent Business Solu 


Horizon Dr 


Programmer Analyst want 
ed by New Jersey based 
S/ware Dev & Comp Con 


sulting Co for job loc in Mel | 


bourne, FL. Must have 
Bach in Production Engg 
Comp Eng, related or equiv 
& 2 yrs exp analyzing, ds 
gng, dvipg, testing & im 
pimtg s/ware systems. Re- 
spond to: HR Dept, Zeal 
Consulting Corp, 7700 4th 
Ave, North Bergen, NJ 
0704 , 


mputer Pro 


ll but fast grow 
company, has many « 
ys for both entry and exper 
enced level Programmer 
system Analysts, Software/Pro: 
ct Engineers, DBA with any of 
the following 
Unix, SQL/SQL S 

CICS, COBOL 

r Sybase, Powerbuilder 
etc. Req. MS or BS with exp. At 
tractive 
benefit send 5 to: 800. 


ur web at 


Programmer Analyst want 
ed by Co involved in dvipt & 
sales of integrated time 
share resort prgms in Mia 
mi, FL. Must have Bach in 
Mgmt Info Systms & 2 yrs 
exp planning, dvipg, testing 
& documenting comp 
prgms for timeshare resort 
industries. Respond to: F 
Valls, Systems Products In- 
2937 S.W 
27th Ave, Ste 101, Miami 
FL 33133 


ternational, Inc 


& training for 
tock market for 
lew York, NY. Must 


mp related or 


itive Office 


k Road, Great Neck 


Baltimore 
Must have BS in Software 

1gg. Respond to: HR Dept 
ROH, Inc., 2611 Jefferson Davis 


Highway, Ste 700, Arlington, VA 


22202-4016 


Senior Software Engineer 
wanted by Co involved in 
computer consulting & de- 
sign in e-commerce in Nor- 
walk, CT. Must have Bach in 
Comp Sci or related sub- 
jects & 2 yrs exp research- 
ing, dsgng & dvipg comp 
s/ware systems. Respond 
to: HR Dept, Peachisland 
Engineering, LLC, 247 
West Norwalk Rd, Norwalk 
CT 06850 


Systems Analyst wanted by 
Travel Agency in Miami, FL 
Must have Bach in Systems 
Engg & 1 yr exp. Respond 
to: HR Dept, Sol Way, 169 
East Flagler, Ste 1521, Mi 


ami, FL 33131 


Software Engineer wanted 
by Computer Consulting Co 
in New York, NY. Must have 
Bach in Comp Sci, Engg or 
Math & 1 yr exp as software 
engineer. Respond to: HR 


Dept, Vitech Systems 


Group, Inc., 404 Park Ave 
South, New York, NY 


10016 


Advance Systems 
Lebanon, NJ seeks Sr. Sys 
tems Analyst. Analyze busi- 
ness, scientific, technical 
problems & user reqmts for 
applic to electronic data pro- 
cessing systms. Successful 
candidates should possess 
min. BS + 5 yrs relevant 
work exp or equiv; strong 
skills in C, C++ & SUN So 
laris. Please send resume 
w/salary reqmts to HR Mgr, 
Advance Systems & Con 
cepts, Inc, 3 Eicke Lane 
Lebanon, NJ 08833 


»r Computer Scientist want 


ed by Commercial Bank in New 
York, NY. Must have Masters in 


Comp Sci & 3 yrs exp defining 


dsgng, dvipg, managing & doc 


umenting complex computer 


's & project elements. Re 
HR Dept, HSBC Bank 
452 Fifth Ave, New York 


NY 10018 


Programmer Analyst want 
ed by Info Technology Firm 
in Union, NJ. Must have MS 
in Comp Sci & 3 yrs exp 
Programmer Analyst to en 
gage in Oracle Database 
development using PL/SQL 
& PRO*C Development 
Experience in pharmaceuti- 
cal industry a plus. Re- 
spond to: HR Dept, Patel 
Consultants Corp, 1525 
Morris Ave, Union, NJ 
07083 


IT) PTC Enea 


Senior Network Administra- 
tor needed to design, de- 
velop, and maintain large 
secure web servers and 
communications tunctions 
Must supervise technical 
support staff. Must have 
M.S. in Comp. Sci. + 2 
years relevant exp. Reply 
to: Srini Nemani, Princetec 
Inc., 4365 Rte. 1 South 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
Systems Analyst — analyze 
& implement new technolo- 
gies for company projects 
using C/C++, SQL, ActiveX 
J2EE, & Web Application 
Servers. Bachelors degree 
in related field + 3 yrs exp 
req. Comp. sal. Send re 
sume to Vested Develop- 
ment: info@vestedev.com 
attn: Brian Phelps or fax 
781-938-5951 


Technical Solutions Director 


Direct staff of Data Engineering 
practice in the creation of soft 
ware solutions for business 
clients. Utilize knowledge of sci 
entific analysis, mathematical 
modeling, and software engi 
neering expertise to produce 
technology solutions that meet 
client bus needs. Must 
have Master's degree in Engi 
neering or Computer Science 
and at least 2 yrs. of Business 
Technology consulting experi 
ence. 40 hrs/week, $115,000/yr 
Please respond to Michele Jose 
Human Resources, DiaLogos. 
Inc., 12 Farnsworth St.,Boston 
MA. 617-357-4722 


Software Engineers (multi- 
ple openings) needed for 
NJ IT Co. Bach Deg w/exp 
reqd. Exp must include 
combo of Java, EJB 
Serviets, JSP, C++, C, Ora 
cle, ASP, COM, DCOM, VB 
MS-SQL Server, MS-Ac- 
cess, TIBCO, Netscape Ap- 
plic Server & BEA Web Log 
ic. Send resumes to HRD 
Advent Business Solutions 
295 Horizon Dr, Edison, NJ 
08817 
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IT careers and 
IT careers.com 
reach more than 
2/3 of all US IT 
workers every 
week. If you 
need to hire top 
talent, start by 
hiring us. 
Call your 

IT careers Sales 
Representative or 
Janis Crowley at 
1-800-762-2977. 
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get better 
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Wal-Mart Information Systems 
Division; Attention: Recruiting 
Department ITC; 702 S.W. 8th 
Street; Bentonville, AR 72716- 
9050; Fax: 501-273-6879; E-mail: 
mawinbe@wal-mart.com. For more 
information, call toll-free: 1-888- 
JOBS-ISD or check outourcareer | 
page at: www.walmartstores.com 
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Web Content Delivery 
Competition Increases 


Inktomi, Cisco set up 
separate alliances 


BY JAMES COPE 
ENSING AN OPPORTUNITY to 
profit from caching, Web con- 
tent management vendor Ink- 
tomi Corp. [Nasdaq:INKT] 
and a group of other informa- 

tion distribution companies have an- 

nounced an alliance designed 
to speed the delivery of Web 
content by pushing it closer to 
end users. 

lhe alliance, called Content 

Bridge, aims to create an approach 

whereby producers and hosters of in- 

formation and e-commerce functions 
can pay a single intermediary — Adero 

Inc. in Boston — and have their content 

pushed to the caching servers of large 

Internet hosting, content delivery and 

access providers. These providers, 

which are also members of the alliance, 
include San Francisco-based Digital Is- 
land Inc. [Nasdaq:ISLD], Exodus Com- 
munications Inc. [Nasdaq:EXDS] in 
Santa Clara, Calif., and America Online 
Inc. [NYSE:AOL] in Dulles, Va. 
Following the announcement, Inkto- 

mi’s stock price jumped nine points to 

close at 120.75 per share, then surged 

to 128 just before the market closed 

Aug. 30. 

The success of Content Bridge will 


hinge on the pricing and integration of 


the various services, says analyst Mar- 
tin Pyykkonen at CIBC World Markets 
in New York. 

Foster City, Calif.-based Inktomi is 
the catalyst of the group, Web infra- 
structure 
grunt work and content delivery com- 


provider Adero does the 


INDUSTRY 
ALMANAC 


panies like Digital Island are 
what kinds of 
idded services they can offer, Pyykko 


rying 
to figure out value 
nen notes. 

The alliance is a bold move, 
will take a while to really integr he 
capabilities of the group’s members, 
predicts analyst Robert Fagin at Bear, 
Stearns & Co. in New York 
Content Bridge 
compete with leading content distribu 
vendor Akamai Technologies 

Inc. [Nasdaq:AKAM] in Cam 
Mass. 


cates its 


Fagin says could 


tion 


bridge, Akamai colo 


special caching 


servers in the facilities of 225 
large Internet service pro 
viders in 50 countries and sells the con 
tent delivery function as a service to 
Web hosting companies. 

Akamai’s stock price dropped four 
points to close at 65.19 per share Aug 
24, the day after the Inktomi announce- 
ment. But it moved back up to 72.50 in 
late trading Aug. 30. 

“I don’t see any near-term threat [by 
Content Bridge] to Akamai,” Fagin says 

The week after Inktomi’s announce- 
ment, San 
Inc. [Nasdaq:CSCO] also jumped on 
the bandwagon with an organization 


Jose-based Cisco Systems 


called Content Alliance that, interest 
ingly enough, includes one of Akamai’s 
biggest customers, PSINet Inc. [Nas- 
daq:PSIX] in Ashburn, Va., as well as 
Digital Island and Genuity Inc. [Nas- 
daq:GENU] in Burlington, Mass. 

Cisco spokeswoman Erica Schroeder 
says Content Alliance will focus on cre 
ating a set of open standards for con- 
tent delivery and reporting, which it 
hopes to submit to the Internet Engi- 
neering Task Force in December. 

Content Bridge’s focus is on building 
a content merchandising system. D 
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NEWS 


I'l Leaders Give Online 
Universities High Marks 


Harcourt accreditation sparks debate 
about the quality of Web learning 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
ARCOURT Gen- 
eral Inc.’s newly 
accredited on- 
line university 
has prompted 
questions from analysts about 
whether a Web-based school 
can capture the most critical 
element of a physical class- 
room — lively debate among 
students. But informa- 
tion technology professionals 


some 


Continued from page 1 


Wireless LANs 


basic fixed-cost issues, accord- 
ing to Gartner Group Inc. in 
Stamford, Conn. 

At Wake Forest this year, the 
650 freshmen received a wire- 
less Ethernet card with their 
notebook PCs, which are in- 
cluded in their tuition. “It’s re- 
ally cool,” Holly Shankle, a 
freshman from Hamlet, N.C., 
said last week. “I logged on to 
the 
the 
day 
on from there, too.” 

The wireless rollout started 
earlier this year, when Jay 
Dominick, assistant vice presi- 
dent of information systems at 
the 2M 
bit/sec. system instead of the 
emerging 11M wireless stan- 
dard because the faster speed 
was fairly new at the time. But 
he’s now looking down the 
road at high-speed wireless 
technologies that promise 
wirelike speeds of up to 100M 
bit/sec. 

“We expect to see that in 
about 18 months,” Dominick 
said, “and we'll look toward 
rolling out fi 


And on the first 
of Spanish class, I logged 


benches. 


university, chose a 


faster wireless 


when the technology becomes 
commercially available.” 


network outside on one of 


argued that there is little dif- 
ference between getting a de- 
gree on campus or over the 
Web. 

IT leaders applauded the 
Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation’s decision last week to 
accredit Harcourt Higher Edu- 
cation (HHE), a division of 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.-based 
publisher Harcourt 
saying the trend toward online 
education offers students a 


General, 


Mellon 
University’s wireless network 
has 400 antennae connected 
into the campus’s wired back- 
bone to provide IM bit/sec. 
wireless said Traci 
Futhey, the university’s CIO. 
Roughly 1,500 of the school’s 
10,000 students have  pur- 
chased wireless LAN cards 
from the Pittsburgh-based uni- 
versity for about $150 to access 
the network, Futhey added. 

“To talk about ubiquitous 
computing without a ubiqui- 
tous network is a misnomer,” 
Futhey said. 

Despite the broad coverage 
of the wireless network, Car- 
negie Mellon still supports and 
operates wired 
LAN, with drops in every dor- 
mitory and classroom. The 
campus backbone is connected 
to the outside world through a 
30M bit/sec. pipe. 

Joan Kuperstein, an educa- 
tional technology consultant at 
Castle Technology Consul- 
tants Inc. in Chicago, said she 
believes future campus 
works will be “a hybrid mix of 
wired and wireless,” with wire- 
less enabling schools to add 
and cheaply. 
Wireless mitigates some key 
concerns that educational in- 
formation technology person- 
nel face when trying to extend | 
the reach of their networks. 


This fall, Carnegie 


access, 


an extensive 


net- 


access quickly 


more convenient means of ob- 
taining degrees. 

“The more sources [of edu- 
cation] we have, the better,” 
said Baker, a 
consultant at Emergent Infor 
mation Technologies Inc. in 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

Harcourt isn’t the only col- 


Robert systems 


lege offering online degrees. 
Accredited last year, Jones In- 
ternational University (JIU) — 
a division of JonesKnowledge.- 
com Inc., an online learning 
products and software compa- 
ny in Englewood, Colo. — of- 
online degrees, in- 
MBA for about 


fers several 


cluding an 


STUDENTS ARE USING wireless 
Ethernet cards like these 


For instance, many school 
buildings are old, are insulated 
with asbestos and have con- 
crete walls that make installing 
wiring a messy and hazardous 
prospect. 


But wireless also allows edu- 


cators to take computers out of 


the lab and put them into the 
hands of students and teachers 
in classrooms, Kuperstein said. 
“Schools need to integrate this 
technology directly into the 
classroom. Going to a lab is a 
waste of time,” she said. 
Technical Insti- 
tute in Sioux Falls, S.D., opted 
for a wireless network to alle- 
viate a space problem, said Pat 
Walker, IT the 
state-supported school. “The 
amount of space needed for 
the labs exceeded the space we 
had available,” Walker said. 
Other schools have decided 
to roll out wireless slowly to 
specific requirements. 
For example, driven by its fac 


Southeast 


director at 


meet 


$10,000. Several traditional col 
leges, includi 
of Chicago and Stanford Uni- 


g the University 


versity, have moved into the on 
line world as well. 
Baker taking 
courses in global communica 
tions at JIU helped him inte 
grate learning into his hectic 


said online 


work schedule, which includes 
frequent travel. 
Baker said 
thousands of dollars on cours 
es that he had to drop because 
of sudden work-related travel 
“T can’t turn down an assign- 
I'm taking a 
course at UCLA,” he said. 


he has wasted 


ment because 


ulty’s demand for more com- 
puter labs, Duquesne Universi- 
ty in Pittsburgh elected to cre- 
ate a mobile unit. A rolling cart 
includes a wireless hub, wire- 
less network cards and 20 iMac 
notebook computers from Ap- 
ple Computer Inc. Cynthia 
Golden, executive director of 
computer services and tech- 
nology at Duquesne, said the 
cart can simply be rolled into a 
classroom and computers dis- 
tributed 
faculty member wants to use 
them in conjunction with les- 
sons presented through course- 
ware, such as that from WebCT 
Inc. in Peabody, Mass. 
Although many universities 


to students when a 


and their students are excited 
at the prospect of anywhere, 
anytime wireless connectivity, 
Larry Rapagnani is looking at 
what he calls “some of the me- 
chanical issues” before doing 
large-scale deployment of 
wireless. Rapagnani, assistant 
provost for IT at the Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame in Notre 
Dame, Ind., said one issue is se- 
curity. “If you can walk into a 
classroom with a notebook PC, 
you can also walk out the door 
with one,” he said. There are 
also basic issues like battery 
life that Rapagnani said require 
some thought. B 
Next week: Elementary and 

high schools join the act. 
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Gerry Giesler, a senior vice 
president at The Chubb Corp., 
an insurance firm in Warren, 
NJ., said a degree from an on 
line school would neither help 
nor hurt an applicant. Putting 
too much emphasis on any de 
gree — online or not — means 
you might not get the best per 
son for the job, said Giesler, 
whose responsibilities include 
IT professional development 

But 
tion whether a university can 


some observers ques- 
offer coursework and tests on- 
line and ensure that students 
work 


are actually doing the 


themselves. 


Cheating Happens 
HHE President Robert An- 
tonucci the 


done as much as it can to en 


said school has 


b 


Dut 


force security measures, 


1 
he acknowledged that online 
schools can’t do much to pre- 
vent cheating 
“If someone wants 
the system, they probably can,” 
he said. 
However, Antonucci said 
HHE attracts 


who 


mostly older 


take 


cause they want to learn, so it’s 


adults classes be 


unlikely they would cheat 


One disadvantage of 


online 
degree programs is that they 
establish 


names or allow the same level 


have yet to brand 
of networking among students 
brick-and 
mortar Mike 
Brennan, an analyst at Interna 
tional Data Corp. 
ham, Mass. 
But Baker 
cerns that online coursework is 
that 


and professors as 
schools, said 


1 Framing- 


dismissed con- 


isolating, online 
discussion boards enabled him 
to get to know fellow students 
as well as an instructor who 
taught from Helsinki, Finland. D 


saying 
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Dirty little secrets 


HAT WERE THE PEOPLE at Sun Microsystems 

thinking? OK, we know what they were probably 

thinking: Their hottest servers, including the 

ones that are supposed to be replacing main- 

frames, were crashing. No one was quite sure 
why. Best to keep a tight lid on this so nobody panics before it’s 
fixed. So Sun asked the customers hit by a faulty memory cache to 
sign agreements not to talk about the problem. Sun even told them 
that the gag agreement would strengthen Sun’s commitment to 
solving the problem quickly [Page One, Aug. 28]. 


I'd like to think they really meant it, that con 
cern for customers prompted the gag strategy. 
But how disconnected from reality would any 
one have to be to believe that kind of secrecy is 
a good idea? 

We'd have to assume that the engineers who 
created the problem are the only ones who can 
fix it. 

We'd have to trust that customers aren’t qual- 
ified to make decisions about 
whether to repair or replace de 
fective products, even if they 
have the most complete informa 
tion available — especially if they 
have the most complete informa- 
tion available. 

We'd have to believe that every 
customer who experienced the 
glitch recognized it as a hardware 
problem and contacted the ven- 
dor, instead of writing it off as 
operator error or a software 
problem. 

We'd have to pretend that pub- 
licity wouldn’t put pressure on 
the vendor to throw more re- 
sources at finding a fix. And that 
having more people who know 
about the problem wouldn't pro- 
duce more strategies for dealing 
with it. And that everything we 
know about how competition 
spurs quality is wrong. 

OK, let’s assume all that stuff. 
What’s the result, after 18 months 
of secrecy since the problem was first reported? 
Sun’s fix is to replace the processor module and 
recommend that customers rearrange the com- 
puter room so the server gets more air condi- 
tioning. 

In other words, there is no fix, just a work- 
iround. 

Pretty sad, huh? And the situation’s even sor- 
rier for customers who switched to Sun over 
the past year and a half, while the gag strategy 
kept them from finding out about the problem. 


There is no 
fix, just a 
work-around. 


They’re stuck with lemons. 

You'd think with all the hoo-hah over Linux 
and open-source software, where every discov- 
ered bug and proposed fix is documented in 
open forums, that at least the principle of full 
disclosure would be the order of the day in IT. 

But it’s not. Sun’s not alone. Intel did its best 
to bury recent Pentium III problems. Microsoft, 
SAP, IBM — the whole IT industry’s reaction to 
a bug or quality problem is to 
deny, minimize and publicly in- 
sist there’s nothing wrong. 

Why? Because bad news is bad 
for stock prices. Because high- 
profile emergency efforts to fix a 
problem pull resources from oth- 
er projects, blowing budgets and 
screwing up schedules. Because 
admitting anything might trigger 
lawsuits. 

But mostly because we let 
them do it. 

We've got no real excuse. 
There are more sources of infor- 
mation for IT professionals and 
more forums for swapping intel- 
ligence with other users than 
ever before — user groups, Web 
sites, Usenet discussions. We can 
share more problems, fixes, 
work-arounds and recommenda- 
tions with our peers, faster and 
more accurately, than at any time 
in history. 

But we put up with nonsensi- 
cal public pronouncements from vendors. We 
accept nonexplanations and sign gag agree- 
ments. In short, we roll over — and vendors roll 
over us. 

So what were the people at Sun thinking? 

Maybe they were thinking customers would 
let them get away with it. D 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. Contact him at 


| frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCY pilot 
fish finds a colleague's software 
model that does almost exactly 
what the fish's shop needs. Bet 
ter yet, it’s written in an ad 
vanced modeling language that 
accepts data in most common 
forms, without a lot of instruc- 
tions, and automatically pro- 
duces reasonable-looking output 

no format statements required 
Perfect, the fish thinks - until the 
boss weighs in: “First thing | 
want you to do,” he says, “is 
rewrite this model into Fortran so 
| can understand how it works.” 


DEVELOPMENT MANAGER 
for a real-time, mission-critical 
system makes sure he’s got a 
50% resource margin, just like 
the best practices say. That 
holds down both risks and costs 
- until he mentions it to a budget 
guy. “Next thing | know, our 
hardware budget is cut by 50%, 
since we obviously didn’t need 
it,” The fish says. Upshot: Devel- 
opment costs skyrocket. “I got 
ulcers,” the fish grumbles. “The 
budgeteer got a bonus.” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
gets spanking-new offices where 
the cubicle walls and desks are 
bolted to the floor. Desktop pub- 
lishing workstations are right 
next to outside windows, with 
the sun hitting their screens all 
day. “Glare city,” says a pilot fish 
“Move the desk? Can't. Move the 


PCs? Can't. Buy blinds for the 
windows? Can't.” Eventual solu- 
tion: “Buy ‘em a bigger monitor.” 


SECURITY-MINDED pilot fish 
rolls out Lotus Notes and gives 
users cryptic passwords. Uses 
complain about remembering 
“78fon51” and “321zr9a,” but the 
fish is adamant - and no sticking 
‘em up on the monitor with Post- 
its, either. Then one day, trou- 
bleshooting a user's PC, the fish 
spots the Notes icon on the 
desktop - renamed “78fon51.” 


SOFTWARE START-UP’S 
CEO takes the finance VP aside 
to explain that he’s about to 
slash the veep's pay by 50%. 
They need the money for a hot- 
shot Java programmer who 
wants a big raise, says the big 
boss. Outraged VP packs up his 
stuff and is escorted out by the 
CEO and HR manager - but offi- 
cial word is that he’s just “on va- 
cation.” Uh-huh. Word gets 
around, and a week later, Mr. 
Java Hotshot walks in and an- 
nounces, “Guess what? I'm go- 
ing on vacation too!” 


Summer's over - no more vaca- 
tions (or “vacations”) at Sharky's 
shop. What about yours? 

Tell me about it: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a Shark shirt if your story prints - 
or turns up in the daily feed at 
computerworld.com/sharky. 


The 5th Wave 
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Give him air! Give him air! He'll be okay. He's just 
been exposed. to sorne ravi HTML code. It must have 
aceidently flashed across his screen from the server." 
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Well, you've nailed another one, Senior Sosa. And with Nortel Networks™ Clarify™ portfolio of 
customer relationship solutions, opportunities abound in the world of eBusiness. It 
enables companies to integrate their sales, marketing and service capabilities with the 


new, high-performance Internet. Combining data and telephony networks into one Unified Network. And N RT - L 


turning every point of customer interaction, from your Web site to call centers to data centers, into an 


opportunity for stronger, more profitable customer relationships. So come together, right now N ETWOR KS 


with Nortel Networks. And make the Internet whatever you want it to be. nortelnetworks.com How the world shares ideas 





WHY FINNAIR IS GOING WITH ouR E-BUSINESS so tutions 


n*"“LONG HAUL 


When Finland's national airline was 
looking to lift long-distance cargo sales, 
it looked to e-business technology. And 
that meant Unisys. Our solution? The 
Unisys e-@ction Internet Commerce 
Enabler: A unique application that 


allows Finnair’s partners and clients to 
place orders and track cargo status and 
location via the Internet. What's more, we 
integrated this e-business solution into 
Finnair’s existing systems. So the airline's 
Web-enabled cargo operation could be 
up and flying quickly and economically. 
All of which puts Finnair miles ahead of 
the competition. But that’s what you'd 
expect from the people who are always 
ready to go the distance for their clients. 


www.unisys.com 


UNISYS 


We eat, sleep and drink this stuff. 








